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H  E  village-stile — and  has  it  gone, 
Supplanted  by  this  niche  of  stone, 

So  formal  and  so  new  ? 
And  worse,  still  worse,  the  elder-bush, 
Where  sang  the  linnet  and  the  thrush, 

Say,  has  that  vanished  too  ? 


Dear,  ancient  friend  !  it  was  to  me 
So  needful  to  the  scenery, 


"  I  could  have  better  spared 
A  better  thing ;" — but  be  it  so  ; 
Change  meets  us  wheresoe'er  we  go  — 

It  fares  as  all  have  fared. 

Old  chronicler !  to  me  it  spoke 
Like  oracle  from  ancient  oak, 

Save  only  that  its  tone 
( Unskilled  the  future  to  forecast) 
Upon  the  present  or  the  past 

Dwelt  ever  and  anon. 

'Twas  thronged  with  memories  of  old  — 
Yea,  many  a  scene  it  could  unfold 

To  truth  and  fancy  dear ; 
For  not  the  thorn  upon  the  green 
More  frequent  confidant  had  been 

Of  tales  they  love  to  hear. 

Age  sat  upon't  when  tired  of  straying  ; 
And  children,  that  had  been  a-maying, 

There  twined  their  garlands  gay  : 
What  tender  partings,  blissful  meetings  — 
What  faint  denials,  fond  entreatings, 

It  witnessed  in  its  day ! 

The  milkmaid  on  its  friendly  rail 
Would  ofttimes  rest  her  brimful  pail ; 

And  lingering  there  awhile, 
'  Some  lucky  chance  (that  tell-tale  cheek 
Doth  something  more  than  chance  bespeak,) 
Brings  Lubin  to  the  stile. 


But  what  he  said,  or  she  replied, — 
Whether  he  asked  her  for  his  bride, 

And  she,  so  sought,  was  won, — 
There  is  no  chronicler  to  tell ; 
For  silent  is  the  oracle  — 

The  village-stile  is  gone. 


wert  fair,  Lady  Mary, 

As  the  lily  in  the  sun; 
And  fairer  yet  thou  mightest  be, 

Thy  youth  was  but  begun  : 
Thine  eye  was  soft  and  glancing, 

Of  the  deep  bright  blue  ; 
And  on  the  heart  thy  gentle  words 

Fell  lighter  than  the  dew. 


They  found  thee,  Lady  Mary, 
With  thy  palms  upon  thy  breast ; 

Even  as  thou  hadst  been  praying 
At  thine  hour  of  rest : 


The  cold  pale  moon  was  shining 

On  thy  cold  pale  cheek; 
And  the  morn  of  the  Nativity 

Had  just  begun  to  break. 

in. 

They  carved  thee,  Lady  Mary, 

All  of  pure  white  stone, 
With  thy  palms  upon  thy  breast, 

In  the  chancel  all  alone : 
And  I  saw  thee  when  the  winter 
moon 

Shone  on  thy  marble  cheek ; 
When  the  morn  of  the  Nativity 

Had  just  begun  to  break. 


But  thou  kneelest,  Lady  Mary, 

With  thy  palms  upon  thy  breast, 
Among  the  perfect  spirits, 

In  the  land  of  rest : 
Thou  art  even  as  they  took  thee, 

At  thine  hour  of  prayer, 
Save  the  glory  that  is  on  thee 

From  the  sun  that  shineth  there. 


We  shall  see  thee,  Lady  Mary, 

On  that  shore  unknown, 
A  pure  and  happy  angel 

In  the  presence  of  the  throne  ; 
We  shall  see  thee  when  the  light 
divine 

Plays  freshly  on  thy  cheek, 
And  the  Resurrection  morning 

Hath  just  begun  to  break. 


dear  to  this  heart  are  the  scenes  of  my  childhood, 

When  fond  recollection  presents  them  to  view ! 
The  orchard,  the  meadow,  the  deep  tangled  wild-wood, 

And  every  loved  spot  which  my  infancy  knew ; 
The  wide-spreading  pond,  and  the  mill  which  stood  by  it, 

The  bridge  and  the  rock  where  the  cataract  fell ; 
The  cot  of  my  father,  the  dairy-house  nigh  it, 

And  e'en  the  rude  bucket  which  hung  in  the  well ! 
The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket, 
^The  moss-cover'd  bucket,  which  hung  in  the  well. 

That  moss-cover'd  vessel  I  hail  as  a  treasure ; 

For  often,  at  noon,  when  return 'd  from  the  field, 
I  found  it  the  source  of  an  exquisite  pleasure, 

The  purest  and  sweetest  that  nature  can  yield. 
How  ardent  I  seized  it,  with  hands  that  were  glowing, 

And  quick  to  the  white  pebbled  bottom  it  fell; 
Then  soon,  with  the  emblem  of  truth  overflowing. 

And  dripping  with  coolness,  it  rose  from  the  well ; 
The  old  oaken  bucket,  the  iron-bound  bucket, 
The  moss-covered  bucket  arose  from  the  well. 


(9n  tt)e  &m tpt  of  mj  potter's  $tcturf 


OUT  OF  NORFOLK. 


Q  THAT  those  lips  had  language  !     Life  has  pass'd 
With  me  but  roughly  since  I  heard  thee  last. 
Those  lips  are  thine — thy  own  sweet  smile  I  see, 
The  same  that  oft  in  childhood  solaced  me ; 
Voice  only  fails,  else  how  distinct  they  say, 
"  Grieve  not,  my  child,  chase  all  thy  fears  away  !" 
The  meek  intelligence  of  those  dear  eyes 
(Bless'd  by  the  art  that  can  immortalise, — 
The  art  that  baffles  Time's  tyrannic  claim 
To  quench  it)  here  shines  on  me  still  the  same. 
Faithful  remembrancer  of  one  so  dear, 

0  welcome  guest,  though  unexpected  here  ! 
Who  bidd'st  me  honour  with  an  artless  song, 
Affectionate,  a  mother  lost  so  long ; 

1  will  obey,  not  willingly  alone, 

But  gladly,  as  the  precept  were  her  own  : 


And,  while  that  face  renews  my  filial 
grief, 

Fancy  shall  weave  a  charm  for  my  relief; 
Shall  steep  me  in  Elysian  reverie, 
A  momentary  dream  that  thou  art  she. 

My  mother !  when  I  learn 'd  that  thou  wast  dead, 
Say,  wast  thou  conscious  of  the  tears  I  shed  ? 
Hover'd  thy  spirit  o'er  thy  sorrowing  son, 
Wretch  even  then,  life's  journey  just  begun  ? 
Perhaps  thou  gav'st  me,  though  unfelt,  a  kiss ; 
Perhaps  a  tear,  if  souls  can  weep  in  bliss — 
Ah,  that  maternal  smile !  It  answers — Yes. 
I  heard  the  bell  toll'd  on  thy  burial-day; 
I  saw  the  hearse  that  bore  thee  slow  away, 
And,  turning  from  my  nursery-window,  drew 
A  long,  long  sigh,  and  wept  a  last  adieu ! 
But  was  it  such  ? — It  was.     Where  thou  art  gone, 
Adieus  and  farewells  are  a  sound  unknown. 
May  I  but  meet  thee  on  that  peaceful  shore, 
The  parting  word  shall  pass  my  lips  no  more. 
Thy  maidens,  grieved  themselves  at  my  concern, 
Oft  gave  me  promise  of  thy  quick  return. 
What  ardently  I  wish'd  I  long  believed, 
And,  disappointed  still,  was  still  deceived. 
By  expectation  every  day  beguiled ; 
Dupe  of  to-morrow,  even  from  a  child. 
Thus  many  a  sad  to-morrow  came  and  went, 
Till,  all  my  stock  of  infant  sorrow  spent, 
I  learn'd  at  last  submission  to  my  lot; 
But,  though  I  less  deplored  thee,  ne'er  forgot. 

Where  once  we  dwelt  our  name  is  heard  no  more, 
Children  not  thine  have  trod  my  nursery-floor; 
And  where  the  gardener  Robin,  day  by  day, 
Drew  me  to  school  along  the  public  way, 
Delighted  with  my  bauble  coach,  and  wrapp'd 
In  scarlet  mantle  warm,  and  velvet  cap; 
'Tis  now  become  a  history  little  known, 
That  once  we  call'd  the  pastoral  house  our  own 
Short-lived  possession  !  but  the  record  fair, 
That  memory  keeps  of  all  thy  kindness  there, 
Still  outlives  many  a  storm,  that  has  effaced 


Thy  nightly  visits  to  my  chamber  made, 
That  thou  might'st  know  me  safe  and  warmly  laid; 
Thy  morning  bounties  ere  I  left  my  home, 
The  biscuit  or  confectionary  plum ; 
The  fragrant  waters  on  my  cheek  bestow'd 
By  thy  own  hand,  till  fresh  they  shone  and.  glow'd  ; 
.  All  this,  and  more  endearing  still  than  all, 
Thy  constant  flow  of  love,  that  knew  no  fall, 
Ne'er  roughen 'd  by  those  cataracts  and  breaks, 
That  humour  interposed  too  often  makes; — 
All  this,  still  legible  in  memory's  page, 
And  still  to  be  so  to  my  latest  age, 
Adds  joy  to  duty,  makes  me  glad  to  pay 
Such  honours  to  thee  as  my  numbers  may  ! 
Perhaps  a  frail  memorial,  but  sincere, 
Not  scorn 'd  in  heaven,  though  little  noticed  here. 

Could  T.mie,  his  flight  reversed,  restore  the  hours 
When,  playing  with  thy  vesture's  tissued  flowers, — 
The  violet,  the  pink,  and  jessamine, — 
I  prick'd  them  into  paper  with  a  pin 
(And  thou  wast  happier  than  myself  the  while, 
Wouldst  softly  .speak,  and  stroke  my  head,  and  smile): 
Could  those  few  pleasant  days  again  appear — 
Might'  one  wish  bring  them  —  would  I  wish  them  here  ? 
I  would  not  trust  my  heart  ? — the  dear  delight 
Seems  so  to  be  desired,  perhaps  I  might. 
But  no, — -what  here  we  call  our  life  is  such, 
So  little  to  be  loved,  and  thou  so  much, 
That  I  should  ill  requite  thee  to  constrain 
Thy  unbound  spirit  into  bonds  again. 

Thou,  as  a  gallant  bark  from  Albion's  coast 
(The  storms  all  weather'd,  and  the  ocean  cross'dj 
Shoots  into  port  at  some  well-haven 'd  isle, 
Where  spices  breathe,  and  brighter  seasons  smile  ; 
There  sits  quiescent  on  the  floods,  that  shew 
Her  beauteous  form  reflected  clear  below, 
Where  airs  impregnated  with  incense  play 
Around  her,  fanning  light  her  streamers  gay : 
So  thou,  with  sails  how  swift !  hast  reach'd  the  shore. 
Where  tempests  never  beat,  nor  billows  roai, 


And  thy  loved  consort  on  the  dangerous  tide 
Of  life  long  since  has  anchor'd  by  thy  side. 
But  me,  scarce  hoping  to  attain  the  rest, 
Always  from  port  withheld,  always  distressed, — 
Me  howling  blasts  drive  devious,  tempest-toss'd, 
Sails  ripp'd,  seanis  opening  wide,  and  compass  lost, 
And  day  by  day  some  current's  thwarting  force 
Sets  me  more  distant  from  a  prosperous  course. 
Yet,  oh,  the  thought  that  thou  art  safe,  and  he  ! 
That  thought  is  joy,  arrive  what  may  to  me. 
My  boast  is  not,  that  I  deduce  my  birth 
From  loins  enthroned,  and  rulers'of  the  earth  ; 
But  higher  far  my  proud  pretensions  rise — 
The  son  of  parents  pass'd  into  'the  skies. 
And  now,  farewell !     Time  unrevOked  has  run 

• 

His  wonted  course,  yet  what  I  wish'd  is  done. 
By  Contemplation's  help,  not  sought  in  vain, 
I  seem  to  have  lived  my  childhood  o'er  again ; 
To  have  renew'd  the  joys  that  once  were  mine, 
Without  the  ein  of  violating  thine  : 
And  while  the  wings  of  fancy  still  are  free, 
And  I  can  view  this  mimic  show  of  thee, 
Time  has  but  half  succeeded  in  his  theft — 
Thyself  remov'd,  thy  power  to  soothe  me  left. 


he).--  ^J\JCT<K 
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T  AM  not  one  whose  pleasure  is  to  weave    . 
Tales  highly  wrought  of  sudden  accident, 
Unlooked-for  recognition,  or  desire 
Strangely  fulfilled ;  but  yet  I  have  a  tale 
Which  will  bring  tears  of  pity  to  thine  eyes, 
And  summon  all  thy  sadness  to  attend 
A  willing  mourner  in  a  funeral  train. 
Within  our  hilly  bay,  hard  by  the  beach, 
Dwelt  one  whose  nightly  service  was  to  watch 
All  deeds  of  qutlaws  on  the  Channel-trade. 
Him  on  the  cliff-side  pathways  we  might  see  . 
Early  and  late,  and  meet  in  the  dusk  eve 
Up  the  steep  tracks,  threading  the  oaken  copse 
That  delves  into  the  sea.     One  summer  morn, 


When  the  bright  sun  look'd  down  upon  the  earth 

Without  a  cloud,  and  all  along  the  shore 

Twinkled  the  restless  sparkles,  he  rode  by, 

And  passing,  offered  salutation  gay, 

As  one  who  in  the  beauty  and  the  warmth 

Of  the  most  blessed  morning  bore  a  part. 

That  day  we  wander'd,'my  dear  friend  and  I, 

Far  off  along  the  hills,  up  perilous  paths, 

Gathering  the  rock-plants,  or  with  hollow'd  hand 

Scooping  the  streams  that  trickled  down  the  dells ; 

Till  from  a  peak  we  saw  the  fiery  sun 

Sink  down  into  the  sea,  and  twilight  fell ;  • 

And  ere  we  reach'd  our  cot,  the  distant  lights 

Shone  from  the  Cambrian  coast,  and  from  the  isle 

Unseen  in  the  mid-channel.     From  his  cot 

There  look'd  into  the  bosom  of  the  bay 

A  steady  light ;  and  when  we  reach'd  our  home 

We  slept,  and  thought  not  of  him.     In  the  morn 

Rumour  was  busy  ;  and  her  minister, 

Our  bustling  hostess,  told  how  all  the  night 

His  anxious  byide  (for  one  short  month  ago 

They  gave  their  troths)  had  watch'd  for  his  return  ; 

How  there  came  by  a  stranger  with  his  horse, 

Who  answer'd  not,  when  breathless  she  inquired 

Where  he  was  left,  and  why.     Many  with  search, 

Hopeless  and  wearisome,  toil'd  all  the  day ; 

And  when  the  evening  came,  upon  the  beach, 

Below  that  awful  steep  where  winds  the  road 

Cut  in  the  mountain-side  above  the  sea, 

They  found  a  cold  and  melancholy  corpse 

With  outstretch'd  arms  and  strangely-gather'd  limbs, 

Like  one  who  died  in  sudden  and  sharp  pain, 

And  deeply  gash'd  on  either  side  the  brow, 

The  gaping  death-marks  of  a  cruel  fall.  . 

Thou  wouldst  have  wept  to  see  her  as  she  pass'd 

To  snatch  her  scanty  comfort  of  a  look; 


y 
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And  then  to  see  him,  warm  but  now,  and  gay, 
And  full  of  soft  endearments,  hidden  deep 
In  the  cold  ground  : — it  was  a  blank  still  face, 
But  bearing  trace  of  tears  and  ashy  pale, 
Stiffen'd  to  stone  by  strong  and  sudden  grief. 
Her  little  stock  of  hopes,  just  anchor'd  safe 
In  a  calm  port,  were  sent  adrift  again 
Upon  the  howling  wintry  sea  of  life  : 
And  she  is  fain  to  gather  up  afresh 
The  cast-off  weeds  of  past  prosperity, 
And  deck  her  as  she  may.     But  a  sad  rent 
Hath  sorrow  made  in  her ;  nor  can  she  now 
Knit  up  her  ravell'd  hopes,  nor  summon  heart 
To  enter  on  life's  journey  all  alone, 
A  new  and  weary  way.     But  time  will  come 
When  memory  of  her  woe  shall  be  to  her 
A  sweet  companion.     Sorrow  shall  have  past 
Into  her  being,  and  have  chasten'd  well 
The  lawless  risings  of  unquiet  thought. 


pultijrum :  St.  iofjn'a  8®ort. 

QN  winter's  breast  of  frost  and  snow 
The  diamond  icicle  doth  glow; 
On  mountain-crag  and  barren  steep 
Light's 'softest  hues  at  evening  sleep; 
And  music's  voice  doth  ever  pour 
Most  sweetly  through  the  midnight  hour. 
No  marvel,  then,  if  thou,  bright  child, 
Art  found  upon  the  sun-burnt  wild ; 
If  bare  and  rugged  is  the  home 
Thou  call'st  thine  own,  Hypericum. 
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On  yonder  heath,  by  duty  led, 
I  yearly  mark  thy  peering  head, 
With  saffron  flowerets  wreathed  around, 
And  orange  anthers  lightly  crown 'd, 
Dressing  that  tall  and  graceful  stem 
With  summer's  prettiest  diadem. 

The  vagrant  sheep  goes  browsing  by, 
Nor  turns  to  thee  her  glazed  eye ', 
LulFd  by  that  charm'd  still-tinkling  bell, 
It  moves  her  not  with  thee  to  dwell. 
That  shepherd  boy,  with  vacant  stare, 
Knows  not  that  thou,  dear  flower,  art  there ; 
But  stretch' d  by  thee  all  day  doth  sleep 
No  happier  for  thee  than  his  sheep. 
The  truant  bee  and  butterfly 
Sail  by  thee  all  too  rapidly ; 
And  dream  not  of  so  rich  a  spdil 
On  such  a  scentless,  turfless  soil. 

The  loveliest  things  beneath  the  sky 
Full  often,  where  we  dream  not,  lie, 
Casting  a  marvellous  lustre  where 
All  else  in  truth  is  dark  and  bare. 
Retired  from  rude  and  common  gaze, 
How  many  pass  most  blissful  days, 
Enjoying  calmly  and  apart 
The  constant  feast  of  their  own  heart ; 
Too  happy  for  a  wandering  thought, 
Too  lowly  to  be  known  or  sought ! 

Hence,  disappointed  men,  it  is 
Ye  judge  of  this  world  much  amiss  ; 
And  censure  all,  as  if  there  were 
Naught  in  it  throughly  good  or  fair : 
For  proud  ye  scan  the  waste  and  lower, 
O'erlooking  many  a  modest  flower ; 
And  quite  unheeding  where  are  some 
Blooming  like  this  hypericum ; 
Where,  would  ye  seek,  ye  oft  might  find 
The  very  gems  of  human  kind. 


THE  trumpet  has  rung  on  Helvellyn  side, 

The  bugle  in  Derwent  vale ; 
And  an  hundred  steeds  came  hurrying  fleet, 

With  an  hundred  men  in  mail : 
And  the  gathering  cry,  and  the  warning  word, 
Y      Was,  "  Fill  the  quiver  and  sharpen  the  sword  !" 


And  away  they  bound — the  mountain  deer 

Starts  at  their  helmets'  flash  ; 
And  away  they  go  — the  brooks  call  out 

With  a  hoarse  and  a  murmuring  dash  : 
The  foam  flung  from  their  steeds  as  they  go 
Strews  all  their  track  like  the  drifting  snow. 

What  foe  do  they  chase  ?  for  I  see  no  foe  ; 

And  yet  all  spurr'd  and  gored 
Their  good  steeds  fly — say,  seek  they  work 

For  the  fleet  hound  or  the  sword  ? 
I  see  no  foe — yet  a  foe  they  pursue, 
With  bow  and  brand,  and  horn  and  halloo. 

Sir  Richard  spurs  on  his  bonnie  brown  steed, 

Sir  Walter  on  his  black ; 
There  are  a  hundred  steeds,  and  each 

Has  a  Selby  on  his  back  ; 
And  the  meanest  man  there  draws  a  brand 
Has  silver  spurs  and  a  baron's  land. 

The  Eden  is  deep  in  flood — lo  !  look 
How  it  dashes  from  bank  to  bank  ! 

To  them  it  seems  but  the  bonnie  green  lea, 
Or  the  vale  with  brackens  rank  : 

They  brave  the  water  and  breast  the  banks, 

And  shake  the  flood  and  foam  from  their  flanks. 

The  winding  and  haunted  Eske  is  nigh, 
With  its  woodlands  wild  and  green  ; 

' '  Our  steeds  are  white  with  foam  ;  shall  we  wash 
Their  flanks  in  the  river  sheen  ?'' 

But  their  steeds  may  be  doom'd  to  a  sterner  task 

Before  they  pass  the  woodland  Eske. 


All  at  once  they  stoop  on  their  horses'  necks, 

And  utter  a  long  shrill  shout, 
And  bury  their  spurs  in  their  coursers'  flanks, 

And  pluck  their  bright  blades  out ; 

yrhe  spurn'd-up  turf  is  scatter'd  behind, 
?or  they  go  as  the  hawk  when  he  sails  with 
I          the  wind. 
_     1 


Before  them,  not  far  on  the  lilied  lea, 

There  is  a  fair  youth  .flying  ; 
And  at  his  side  rides  a  lovely  maid, 

Oft  looking  back  and  sighing ; 
On  his  basnet  dances  the  heron's  plume, 
And  fans  the  maid's  cheek  all  of  ripe-rose 
bloom. 


"  Now  do  thy  best,  my  bonnie  grey  steed, 

And  carry  my  true-love  over, 
And  thy  corn  shall  be  served  in  a  silver  dish, 

And  heap'd  and  running  over  — 
Oh,  bear  her  safe  through  dark  Eske's  fords, 
"And  leave  me  to  cope  with  her  kinsmen's  swords !" 

.  Proud  look'd  the  steed,  and  had  braved  the  flood 

Had  it  foam'd  a  full  mile  wider ; 
Turn'd  his  head  in  joy,  and  his  eye  seem'd  to  say, 

"I'm  proud  of  my  lovely  rider  : 

And  though  Selbys  stood  thick  as  the  leaves  on  the  tree, 
All  scatheless  I'd  bear  thee  o'er  mountain  and  lea." 

A  rushing  was  heard  on  the  river  banks, 

Wide  rung  wood,  rock,  and  linn — 
And  that  instant  an  hundred,  horsemen  at  speed 

'Came  foaming  and  fearless  in. 
"  Turn' back,  turn  back,  thou  Scottish  loon  ! 
Let  us  measure  our  swords  'neath  the  light  of  the  moon  ! 

An  hundred  horsemen  leap'd  lightly  down, 

With  their  silver  spurs  all  ringing, 
And  drew  back,  as  Sir  Richard  his  good  blade  bared, 

While  the  signal  trump  kept  singing : 
Sir  Roland  Graeme  down  his  mantle  threw 
With  a  martial  smile,  and  his  bright  sword  drew. 

"  Now  yield  thee,  Graeme,  and  give  me  back 

Lord  Selby's  beauteous  daughter ; 
Else  I  shall  sever  thy  head  and  heave't 

To  thy  light  love  o'er  the  water." 
"  My  sword  is  steel,  Sir  Richard,  like  thine,- 
And  thy  head's  as  loose  on  thy  neck  as  mine  " 


And  again  their  dark  eyes  flash'd,,  and  again 

They  closed — on  sweet  Eske  side 

The  ringdoves  sprung  from  their  roosts,  for 

the  blows 

Were  echoing  far  and  wide : 
Sir  Richard  was  stark,  and  Sir.  Roland  was 

strong ; 

And  the  combat  was  fierce,  but  it  lasted 
not  long. 


There's  blood  upon  young  Roland  s  blade, 

There's  blood  on  Sir  Richard's  brand  ; 
There's  blood  shower'd  o'er  their  weeds  of 

steel, 

*  And  rain'd  on  the  grassy  land ; 
But  blood  to  a  warrior's  like  dew  to  the 

flower — 

The  combat  but  wax'd  still  more  deadly 
^  and  dour. 


A  dash  was  heard  in  the  moonlit  Eske, 

And  up  its  banks  of  green 
Fair  Edith  Selby  came  with  a  shriek,. 

And  knelt  the  knights  between : 
"Oh,  spare  him,  Sir  Richard !' '  she  held  her  white  hands 
.  All  spotted  with  blood  'neath  the  merciless  brands. 

Young  Roland  look'd  down  on  his  true-love  and  smiled; 

Sir  Richard  look  d  also,  and  said, 
"  Curse  on  them  that  true  love  would  sunder !"  he  sheath' d 

With  his  broad  palm  his  berry -brown  blade. 
And  long  may  the  Selbys,  abroad  and  at  hame, 
Find  a  friend  and  a  foe  like  the  good  gallant  Graeme ! 


Co  tfjr  flaulilus. 

Ausonian  summers  glowing 
Warm  the  deep  to  life  and  joyance, 
And  gentle  zephyrs  nimbly  blowing 
Wanton  with  the  waves,  that  flowing 
By  many  a  land  of  ancient  glory, 
And  many  an  isle  renown'd  in  story, 
Leap  along  with  gladsome  buoyance, — 

There,  marinere, 

Dost  thou  appear, 
In  fairy  pinnace  flashing, 
Through  the  white  foam  proudly  dashing, 
The  joyous  playmate  of  the  buxom  breeze, 
The  fearless  fondling  of  the  mighty  seas. 

Thou  the  light  sail  boldly  spreadest, 
O'er  the  furrow'd  waters  gliding; 
Thou  nor  wreck  nor  foeman  dreadest, 
Thou  nor  helm  nor  compass  needest, 
While  the  sun  is  bright  above  thee, 
While  the  bounding  surges  love  thee, 
In  their  deepening  bosoms  hiding; 

Thou  canst  not  fear, 

Small  marinere; 

For  though  the  tides  with  restless  motion 
Bear  thee  to  the  desert  ocean — 
Far  as  the  ocean  stretches  to  the  sky, 
'Tis  all  thine  own — 'tis  all  thy  empery. 

Lame  is  Art,  and  her  endeavour 
Follows  Nature's  course  but  slowly ; 
Guessing,  toiling,  seeking  ever, 
Still  improving,  perfect  never. 
Little  Nautilus,  thou  shewest 
Deeper  wisdom  than  thou  knowest : 
Love,  which  man  should  study  lowly, 

Bold  faith  and  cheer, 

Small  marinere, 

Are  thine  within  thy  pearly  dwelling, — 
Thine  a  law  of  life  compelling 
Obedience,  perfect,  simple,  glad,  and  free, 
To  the  great  will  that  animates  the  sea. 
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listens  —  "  'Tis  the  wind  !"  she  cries: 
The  moon,  that  rose  so  full  and  bright, 
Is  now  o'ercast  ;  she  looks  —  she  sighs  ; 
She  fears  'twill  be  a  stormy  night. 

Not  long  was  Anna  wed;  her  mate, 

A  fisherman,  was  out  at  sea  : 
The  night  is  dark,  the  hour  is  late, 

The  wind  is  high,  and  where  is  he  ? 

"  Oh,  who  would  love,  oh,  who  would  wed 

A  wandering  fisherman,  to  be 
A  wretched  lonely  wife,  and  dread 

Each  breath  that  blows  when  he's  at  sea  !  " 

Not  long  was  Anna  wed  ;  one  pledge 
Of  tender  love  her  bosom  bore  :  — 

The  storm  comes  down,  the  billows  rage  ; 
His  father  is  not  yet  on  shore. 

"  Oh,  who  would  think  her  portion  blest, 
A  wandering  seaman's  wife  to  be, 

To  hug  the  infant  to  her  breast, 
Whose  father's  on  a  stormy  sea  !" 

The  thunder  bursts  ;  the  lightning  falls  ; 

The  casement  rattles  with  the  rain; 
And  as  the  gusty  tempest  bawls, 

The  little  cottage  quakes  again. 

She  does  not  speak,  she  does  not  sigh, 

She  gazes  on  her  infant  dear  ; 
A  smile  lights  up  the  cherub's  eye, 

And  dims  the  mother's  with  a  tear. 

"  Oh,  who  would  be  a  seaman's  wife  ! 

Oh,  who  would  bear  a  seaman's  child  ! 
To  tremble  for  her  husband's  life  ; 

To  weep  because  her  infant  smiled  !" 

Ne'er  hadst  thou  borne  a  seaman's  boy, 
Ne'er  had  thy  husband  left  the  shore, 

Thou  ne'er  hadst  felt  the  frantic  joy 
To  see  thy  Robin  at  the  door; 


To  press  his  weather-beaten  cheek, 
To  kiss  it  dry  and  warm  again— 

To  weep  the  joy  thou  couldst  not  speak  : 
A  pleasure's  in  the  depth 


Thy  cheerful  fire,  thy  plain  repast, 
Thy  little  couch  of  love,  I  ween, 

Were  ten  times  sweeter  than  the  last — 
And  not  a  cloud  that  night  was  seen. 


O  happy  pair !  the  pains  you  know, 
Still  hand  in  hand  with  pleasure  come 

For  often  does  the  tempest  blow,        • 
And  Robin  still  is  safe  at  home. 


®f)f  fttottrnt r. 

ES  !  there  are  real  mourners :  I  have  seen 
A  fair,  sad  girl,  mild,  suffering,  and  serene  ; 
Attention  (through  the  day)  her  duties  claim'd, 
And  to  be  useful  as  resign'd  she  aim'd  : 
Neatly  she  dress' d,  nor  vainly  seem'd  t'  expect    . 
Pity  for  grief,  or  pardon  for  neglect ; 
But  when  her  wearied  parents  sunk  to  sleep 
She  sought  her  place  to  meditate  and  weep  : 
Then  to  her  mind  was  all  the  past  display'd, 
That  faithful  memory  brings  to  sorrow's  aid  ; 
For  then  she  thought  on  one  regretted  youth, 
Her  tender  trust,  and  his  unquestion'd"  truth  ;• 
In  every  place  she  .wander'd  where  they'd  been, 
And  sadly  sacred  held  the  parting  scene  ; 
Where  last  for  sea  he  took  his  leave — that  place 
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With  double  interest  would  she  nightly  trace ; 
For  long  the  courtship  was,  and  he  would  say,  * 
Each  time  he  sail'd, — "  This  once,  and  th^en  the  day." 
Yet  prudence  tarried ;  but  when  last  he  went, 
He  drew  from  pitying  love  a  full  consent. 
Happy  he  sail'd  ;  and  great  the  care  she  took, 
That  he  should  softly  sleep,  and  smartly  look  : 
White  was  his  better  linen,  and  his  cheek 
Was  made  more  trim  than  any  on  the  deck  ; 
And  every  comfort  men  at  sea  can  know 
Was  hers  to  buy,  to  make,  and  to  bestow  : 
For  he  to  Greenland  sailM,  and  much  she  told, 
How  he  should  guard  against  the  climate's  cold  ; 
Yet  £aw  not  danger  ;  dangers  he'd  withstood, 
Nor  could  she  trace  the  fever  in  his  blood : 
His  messmates  smiled  at  flushings  in  his  cheek, 
And  he  too  smiled,  but  seldom  would  he  speak  ; 
For  now  he  found  the  danger,  felt  the  pain,   • 
With  grievous  symptoms  he  could  not  explain  ; 
Hope  was  awaken'd,  as  for  home  he  .sail'd, 
But  quickly  sank,  and  never  more  prevail'd. 

He  call'd  his  friend,  and  prefaced  with  a  sigh 
A  lover's  message — "  Thomas,  I-  must  die  i 
Would  I  could  see  my  Sally,  and  could  rest 
My  throbbing  temples  on  her  faithful  breast, 
And  gazing  go  ! — if  not,  this  trifle  take, 
And  say  till  d'eath  I  wore  it  for  her  sake  ; 
Yes !  I  must  die — blow  on,  sweet  breeze,  blow  on  ! 
Give  me  one  look  before  my  life  be  gone, 
Oh  !  give  me  that,  and  let.  me  not  despair, 
One  last  fond  look — and  now  repeat  the  prayer." 

He  had  his  wish,  had  more.    I  will  not  paint 
The  lovers'  meeting :  she  beheld  him  faint, — 
With  tender  fears  she  took  a  hearer  view, 
Her  terrors  doubling  as  her  hopes  withdrew ; 
He  tried  to  smile,  and,  half  succeeding,  said, 
"  Yes,  I  must  die  ;"  and  hope  for  ever  fled. 

Still  long  she  nursed  him  :  tender  thoughts  meantime 
Were  interchanged,  and  hopes  and  views  sublime. 
To  .her  he  came  to  die,  and  every  day 
She  took  some  portion  of  the  dread  away  ; 


With  him  she  pray'd,  to  him  his  Bible  read, 
Soothed  the  faint  heart,  and  held  the  aching  head  : 
She  came  with  smiles  the  hour  of  pain  to  cheer  ; 
•Apart,  she  sigh'd  ;  alone,  she  shed  the  tear  ; 
Then,  as  if  breaking  from  a  cloud,  she  gave 
Fresh  light,  and  gilt  the  prospect  of  the  grave. 
One  day  he  lighter  seem'd,  and  they  forgot 
The  care,  the  dread,  the  anguish  of  their  lot ; 
They  spoke  with  cheerfulness,  and  seem'd  to  think, 
Yet  said  not  so — "  Perhaps  he  will  not  sink  :" 
A  sudden  brightness  in  his  look  appear'd, 
A  sudden  vigour  in  his  voice  was  heard  ; 
She  had  been  reading  in  the  Book  of  Prayer, 
And  led  him  forth,  and  placed  him  in  his  chair  ; 
Lively  he  seem'd,  and  spoke  of  all  he  knew, 
The  friendly  many,  and  the  favourite  few  ; 
Not  one  that  day  did  he  to  mind  recall 
But  she  has  treasured,  and  she  loves  them  all ; 
When  in  her  way  she  meets  them,  they  appear 
Peculiar  people — death  has  made  them  dear. 
He  named  his  friend,  but  then  his  hand  she  press'd, 
And  fondly  whisper'd,  "  Thou  must  go  to  rest !" 
"  I  go,"  he  said ;  but  as  he  spoke  she  found 
His  hand  more  cold,  aad  fluttering  was  the  sound  ! 
Then  gazed  affrighten'd  ;  but  she  caught  a  last, 
A  dying  look  of  love, — and  all  was  past ! 


®f)f  fttinrr. 

brought  him  from  the  dusky  mine 
With  kind  but  fruitless  care  ; 
Yet  few  at  first  could  hope  resign, 
He  lay  so  calm  and  fair. 

Strange !  from  beneath  a  mass 
of  earth, 


Sb  heavy  and  so  deep, 


The  youth  should  thus  be  lifted  forth 
Like  living  man  asleep. 
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None  knew  the  face,  yet  was  it  fair, 

Not  twenty  summers  old ; 
Around  the  snowy  brow  the  hair 

Fell  thick  in  curls  of  gold. 

That  earth  from  taint  of  all  decay 
•      Mortality  can  screen  ; 
And  who  might  guess  how  many  a  day 
The  body  there  had  been  ? 

The  crowding  miners  gather'd  round — 
Their  garb  the  stripling  wore — 

But  of  them  all  could  none  be  found 
Had  seen  that  face  before. 

•Soon  every  village  wife  and  maid 

Amid  the  tumult  press'd, 
Each  trembling  lest  the  comely  dead 

Were  him  she  loved  the  best. 

His  was  no  form  to  be  pass'd  by, 

No  face  to  be  forgot, 
Yet  of  that  thronging  company 

All  own'd  they  knew  him  not. 

' '  The  spirits  of  the  mine  with  ease 
Can  varying  shapes  assume  ; 

This  form  may  harbour  one  of  these — 
No  tenant  of  the  tomb." 

All  scatter' d  back,  a  shapeless  dread 
Turn'd  every  heart  to  stone : 

Mid  a  wide  circle  lay  the  dead, 
In  beauty,  all  alone. 
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When,  peering  through  the  fearful  crowd, 
A  wrinkled  woman  old 

i 

Crept  slowly  forth,  and  scream'd  aloud 
That  visage  to  behold.                          • 

1 
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The  grief  in  memory  fondly  nurs'd 
For  threescore  years  in  vain, 
From  its  long  numbing  torpor  burst 
To  passion's  thrill  again. 

i 

E 
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She  was  his  love  !     Oh,  contrast  strange 
In  years,  in  form,  in  limb  ! 
Life  hath  on  her  wrought  drearier  change 
Than  death  has  brought  on  him. 

•                                                ... 

i 

The  pitying  crowd  was  moved  to  ruth, 
All  felt  the  sight  appalling, 
The  bitter  burning  tears  of  youth 
From  such  old  eyelids  falling. 

J 

'"  Is  this  the  meeting,"  she  exclaim'd, 
"  I  sought  of  Heaven  so  long  ? 
The  prayer  that  night  and  morn  I  framed  ? 
Oh,  could  the  wish  be  wrong  ! 

• 

•    i 

For  threescore  years  of  living  death 
.  I've  held  a  fearful  strife  ; 
At  times  mistrusting  of  thy  faith, 
At  others  of  thy  life. 

{ 
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I  have  grown  old  'mid  woes  and.  fears, 
Thou'st  slept  in  youth  the  while  ; 
My  cheeks  are  seam'd  with  age  and  tears, 
Thou  wear'st  thine  own  sweet  smile. 

!;    f 

• 
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I've  borne  the  load  of  life  alone, 

Alone,  unwept,  I'll  die ; 
But  in  the  grave,  beloved  one, 

Thou'lt  bear  me  company." 

She  totter'd — fell — around  the  dead 
Her  wither'^  arms  were  thrown ; 

Her  long-toil'd  soul  its  prison  fled, 
And  love  with  life  was  gone. 


THE  labours  of  the  school 
Were  ended  for  the  day, 
And  out  upon  the  village-green 
The  children  turn'd  to  play. 

It  was  a  joy  to  mark 
•  Their  innocent  delight ; 
Yet  Angels  might  have  gladlier  dwelt 
Upon  another  sight :  -f> 

•   •  29    Si 


One  little  maiden  sat 
Beside  a  cottage-door, 
With  book  on  lap,  and  brow  on  hand, 
Intent  to  spell  its  lore. 


Rather  than  play,  she  chose 
Upon  its  page  to  dwell ; 
It  was  her  Catechism-book, 
That  Mary  loved  so  well. 


To  practise  all  she  learn'd, 
The  little  maiden  strove ; 
And,  as  her  Catechism  taught, 
To  succour,  honour,  love. " 


Of  Baptism  it  told, 
In  words  for  children  meet ; 
And,  more  than  all  her  tasks,  she  loved 
Its  answers  to  repeat. 


In  all  a  child  might  do 
Her  willing  aid  was  lent ; 
And  like  a  sunbeam  was  her  smile 
Of  innocent  content. 


Though  mean  her  lot  on  earth, 
It  told  to  her  was  given 
A  birthright  to  a  fadeless  crown, 
Inheritor  of  heaven. 


And  now  the  floor  was  swept, 
The  babe  in  cradle  laid, 
And,  hard  at  work,  beside  her  child 
The  careful  parent  stay'd. 
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She  loved  to  kneel  and  say 
"  Our  Father"  unto  God, 
Although  her  earthly  father  lay 
Beneath  the  churchyard  sod. 

Her  widow'd  mother  wore 

A  brow  of  anxious  thought ; 

But  Mary,  with  her  own  glad  trust, 

To  cheer  her  fondly  sought. 


The  maiden  was  not  miss'd 
Until  the  infant  woke ; 
But  then,  in  loud  and  angry  tone, 
The  toil-worn  mother  spoke,— 

"  Come,  Mary,  take  the  child, 
And  put  your  book  away ; 
'You  go  to  school,  and  never  think 
How  hard  I  work  all  day." 


"  Oh !  but  I  do,  dear  mother," 
The  little  girl  replied, 
As  up  she  rose  at  once  and  laid 
„  Her  treasured  book  aside. 
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And  from  her  parent's  brow 
The  fretful  shadow  pass'd, 
For  Mary's  cheerful  haste  forbade 
Her  angry  mood  to  last. 

She  took  her  baby  brothei> 
And  kiss'd  his  forehead  fair, 
And  tended  all  his  little  wants 
With  fondest,  gentlest  care. 

And  blessed  in  her  deed 
Was  that  obedient  child, 
While  on  her,  in  approving  joy, 
God  and  good  Angels  smiled 


JOHN  ANDERSON  my  jo,  John,  when  first  we  were  acquent, 
Your  locks  were  like  the  raven,  John,  your  bonny  brow  was  brent ; 
But  now  your  brow  is  bald,  John,  your  locks  are  like  the  snow; 
But  blessings  on  your  frosty  pow,  John  Anderson  my  jo.    . 

John  Anderson  my  jo,  John,  we  clamb  the  hill  thegither, 
And  monya,  canty  day,  John,  we've  had  wi'  ane  anither; 
Now  we  maun  totter,  down,  John,  but  hand  in  hand  we'll  go, 
And  sleep  thegither  at  the  foot,  John  Anderson  my  jo. 


THE  brave  man's  praise  in  song  is  told 


Like  bell  or  organ's  echoing  tone ; 
When  bravery  is  the  theme,  not  gold- 
^f-      But  song  rewards — nor  song  alone : 
^  Thank  God,  who  prompts  tne  brave  man's 


deed, 
',__...  And  crowns  him  with  his  heavenly  meed. 


The  spring-gale  swept  the  -southern  sea, 
And  moist  o'er  fair  Italia  pass'd  :  " 

As  from  the  wolf  the  cattle  flee, 
So  fled  the  clouds  before  the  blast ; 

It  pierced  the  wood,  it  scour'd  the  field, 

And  floods  long  froze  before  it  yield. 

On  mountain  summits  melts  the  snow, 
And  countless  cataracts  resound ; 

An  ocean  whelms  the  vales  below  ; 
The  gathering  stream  o'erleaps  the  mound  ; 

High  dash  the  waves  on  every  side, 

And  fearful  icebergs  choke  the  tide. 

.  On  arch  and  pillar  rear'd,  and  made- 

Of  solid  stone,  above  the  flood 
A  bridge  across  the  stream  was  laid, 

And  midway  rose  a  small  abode ; 
Here  lived  a  tollman,  child,  and  wife. ; 
O  tollman,  tollman,  fly  for  life  ! 

The  tempest  now  more  fiercely  rang; 

Near  and  more  ne#r  its  tuntult  howPd. 
Upon  his  roof  the  tollman  sprang, 

And  gazed  upon  it  as  it  scowl 'd  : 
O  gracious  God,  have  pity  now — 
Who,  wlio  can  hear  and  save  but  Thou  ! 

The  icebergs  meet,  and  wildly  crash 

From  either  shore,  now  here,  now  there  ; 
On  every  side  the  waters  dash, 

And  down  both  arch  and  pillar  tear. 

• 
The  trembling  tollman,  child,  and  wife, 

Shriek 'd  louder  than  the  tempest's  strife. 

The  icebergs  thunder "d,  fall  on  fall, 

In  uproar  wild  along  the  shore ; 
They  burst  the  bridge's  shatter' d  wall, 

Pillar  by  pillar  down  they  bore  : 
The  havoc  onward  made  its  way — 
"  Have  mercy,  Heaven  !"  they  louder  pray. 

Aloft,  upon  the  farther  brink, 

A  crowd  stands  gazing,  great  and  small ; 
They  scream  and  wring  their  hands,  but  shrink 

To  risk  the  rescue,  one  and  all. 


The  trembling  tollman,  child,  and  wife, 
Above  the  tempest  shriek 'd  for  life. 

When  should  resound  the  brave  man's  fame 
Louder  than  bell  or  organ's  tone  ? 

In  noblest  song  we'll  give  his  name, 
And  place  it  there,  aloft,  alone* 

Destruction  is  within  a  span  ; 

Come  to  the  rescue,  thou  brave  man  ! 

A  count  of  noble  race  and  worth 
Up  gallops  on  his  courser  bold. 

What  in  his  hand  is  proffer' d  forth  ? 
A  purse  brimful  of  dazzling  gold. 

Two  hundred  pieces  are  his  prize 

Who  now  to  help  the  wretched  flies ! 

Where's  the  brave  man  will  strive  to  save? 

Is  it  the  count,  my  song  ? — O  no  ! 
Although  the  generous  count  is  brave, 

A  braver  on  this  task  must  go. 
Come  forth,  brave  man,  advance  with  speed 
Impending  ruin  speaks  thy  need. 

Higher  and  higher  swells  the  flood,- 
Louder  and  louder  roars  the  wind, 

Colder  and  chiller  grows  the  blood  : 

Oh,  where  shall  Ve  a  saviour  find  ?  . 

Pillar  on  pillar,  arch  and  wall, 

In  quick  succession  crash  and  fall. 

Halloo  !  halloo !  oh,  who  will  fly  ? 

The  count  the  tempting  prize  uprears. 
They  hear,  they  shudder,  and  they  sigh  ; 

But  among  thousands  none  appears  : 
In  vain  the  tollman,  child,  and  wife, 
Above  the  tempest  shriek  for  life. 

But,  see !  a  humble  peasant  now 
Starts  forth,  the  noble  deed  to  dare ; 

Noble  and  lofty  is  his  brow, 

Although  his  garb  is  coarse  and  bare ; 

He  licyrd  the  boon  proclaim'd  anew, 

And  saw  how  near  destruction  drew, 


And  boldly,  in  the  name  of  God, 

He  leapt  into  a  fishing  bark, 
And  o'er  the  waves  triumphant  rode 

Thro'  whirlpool,  storm,  and  billow  dark ; 
But,  ah  1  the  boat  is  far  too  small 
At  once  to  bear  and  save  them  all. 


But  thrice  through  gulfs  he  toil'd  along 
That  might  the  stoutest  heart  appal ; 

And  thrice  with  manly  sinews  strong 
Row'd  happily  to  save  them  all ; 

Arid  scarcely  were  they  safe  and  well     ' 

When  the  last  tottering  ruin  fell. 


Who  is  the  brave  man  ? — who  is  he? 

Say  on,  my  song,  his  name  unfold. 
And  did  he  risk  his  life  to.  be 

The  master  of  that  glittering  gold? 
Had  the  proud  count  ne'er  shew'd  the  boon, 
Would  he  have  risk'd  his  life  as  soon  ? 

"  Here,"  cried  the  count,  "  bold-hearted  friend, 
Receive  the  prize,  now  thine  to  share, 

And  nobly  earn'd !"    But  list  the  end. 
The  count  a  lofty  soul  might  bear, 

But  higher  feelings  swell'd  the  breast 

Of  the  brave  man,  so  meanly  drest. 

"  My  life,"  he  said,  "  shall  ne'er  be  sold 
For  sordid  p'elf — content,  though  poor. 

But  to  the  tollman  give  your  gold — 
His  all  is  lost — his  lot  is  sore." 

Thus  firmly  spoke  he,  inly  cheer'd, 

Then  turn'd  his  back,  and  disappear'd. 


The  brave  man's  praise  in  song  is  told 
Like  bell  or  organ's  echoing  tone ; 

When  bravery  is  the  theme,  not  gold 
But  song  rewards — nor  song  alone  : 

Thank  God,  who  prompts  the  brave  man's 
deed, 

And  crowns  him  with  his  heavenly  meed. 


QF  a'  the  airts  the  wind  can  blaw, 

I  dearly  like  the  west, 
For  there  the  bonny  lassie  lives, 

The  lassie  I  lo'e  best. 
There  wild  woods  grow,  and  rivers  row, 

And  mony  a  hill  between  ; 
But  day  and  night  my  fancy's  flight 

Is  ever  wi'  my  Jean. 

I  see  her  in  the  dewy  flowers, 

I  see  her  sweet  and  fair ; 
I  hear  her  in  the  tunefu'  birds, 

I  hear  her  charm  the  air. 
There's  not  a  bonnie  flower  that  springs, 

By  fountain,  shaw,  or  green  ; 
There's  not  a  bonnie  bird  that  sings, 

But  minds  me  o'  my  Jean. 

Oh,  blaw  ye  westlin  winds,  blaw  saft 

Amang  the  leafy  trees, 
And  frae  ilk  fragrant  hill  and  vale 

Bring  hame  the  laden  bees; 
And  brjng  the  lassie  back  to  me 

That's  aye  sae  neat  and  clean  ; 
Ae  blink  o'  her  wad  banish  care, 

Sae  charming  is  my  Jean. 

What  sighs  and  vows,  amang  the  knowes 

Hae  pass'd  atween  us  twa! 
How  fond  to  meet,  how  wae  to  part, 

That  night  she  gaed  awa  ! 
The  powers  aboon  can  only :  ken, 

To  whom  the  heart  is  seen, 
That  nane  can  be  sae  dear  to  me 

As  my  sweet,  lovely  Jean  ! 
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QH,  turn  thee,  Donald  !  turn  and  view 

The  valley  we  are  leaving ; 
Nor  chide  the  sigh  that,  though  with  you 
She  goes,  thy  love  is  heaving. 


Say,  couldst  thou  look  for  constant  truth 
Within  that  bosom  dwelling, 

Could  leave  the  scenes  endear'd  by  youth 
With  no  fond  passion  swelling  ? 

Behold  yon  far-off  wreaths  of  smoke, 
And  mark  the  distant  sliealing, 

'Twas  there  that  first  my  Donald  spoke 
His  heart's  impassion 'd  feeling. 

Lo,  yonder  burn  that  breaks  its  way 
'Mid  banks  of  blooming  heather  I 

How  short  has  seem'd  the  summer  day 
We  there  have  spent  together ! 

I  go  with  thee — yet  chide  not,  love, 

The  tear  of  teshder  sorrow; 
•  Content  its  matchless  .force  to  prove 
O'er  vanquish 'd  fear  to-morrow : 

The  foot  that  quits  its  native  glen 

With  half-unwilling  motion 
Shall  mount  with  dauntless  courage  then 

The  bark  that  braves  the  ocean. 


THE 


I 


©IB  Cap,  or  Ctrtu'S  Alteration. 


"WHEN  this  old  cap  was  new, 
'Tis  since  two  hundred  year, 

No  malice  then  we  knew, 
But  all  things  plenty  were : 

All  friendship  now  decays 
(Believe  me,  this  is  true), 

Which  was  not  in  those  days 
When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

The  nobles  of  our  land 

Were  much  delighted  then    • 
To  have  at  their  command 

A  crew  of  lusty  men, 

Which  by  their  coats  were  known, 

Of  tawny,  red,  or  blue, 
With  crests  on  their  sleeves  shewn, 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

Now  pride  hath  banish 'd  all, 
Unto  our  land's  reproach, 

When  he  whose  means  are  small 
Maintains  both  horse  and  coach 

Instead  of  an  hundred  men, 
The  coach  allows  but  two  ; 

This  was  not  thought  en  then, 
When  this  old  cap  was  new. 


Good  hospitality 

Was  cherish 'd  then  of  many; 
Now  poor  men  starve  and  die, 

And  are  not  help'd-  by  any. ; 

For  charit'y  waxeth  coFd, 
And  love  is  found  in  few : 

This  was  not  in  time  of  old , 
When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

Wherever  you  travell'd  then, 
You  might  meet  on  the  way 

Brave  knights  and  gentlemen, 
Clad  in  their  country  grey, 

That  courteous  would  appear, 

And  kindly  welcome  you  : 
No  puritans  then  were, 

When  this  old  cap  was  new.    • 

• 
Our  ladies,  in  those  days, 

In  civ.il  habit  went; 
Broad  cloth  was  then  worth  praise, 

And  gave  the  best  content; 

French  fashions  then  were  scorn 'd  ; 

Fond  fangles  then  none  knew ; 
Then  modesty  women  adorn 'd, 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 
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The  Holly-tree  was  poll'd 

At  Christmas  for  each  hall; 
There  was  fire  to  curb  the  cold, 
And  meat  for  great  and  small : 

The  neighbours  were  friendly  bidden, 

And  all  had  welcome  true  ; 
The  poor  from  the  gates  were  not  chidden 

When  this  old  cap  was-new. 

Black  jacks  to  every  man 

Were  fill'd  with  wine  and  beer ; 

No  pewter  pot"  nor  can 
•Did  in  those  days  appear. 

Good  cheer  in  a  nobleman's  house 
Was  counted  a  seemly  show ;  • 

We  wanted  no  brawn  nor  souse,. 
When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

We  took  not  such  delight 

In  cups  of  silver  fine ; 
None  under  degree  of  a  knight 

In  plate  drank  beer  or  wine. 

Now  each  mechanical  man 

Hath  a  cupboard  of  plate  for  show ;      A 
Which  was  a  rare  thing  then, 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 

God  save  our  gracious  king, 

Oh,  send  him  long  to  live ! 
And  mischief  on  them  bring 

That  will  not  their  alms  give; . 

But  seek  to  rob  the  poor 

Of  that  which  is  their  due : 
This  was  not  in  the  time  of  yore, 

When  this  old  cap  was  new. 


PULL  six  and  eighty  years  had  sped 
O'er  Father  Martin's  honour'd  head ; 
Bent  o'er  his  staff,  with  feeble  feet, 
He  totter 'd  down  the  village  street ; 
The  heavy  snows -of  age  did  bow 
Nigh  to  the  grave  his  furrow'd  brow. 


Loved  in  the  town  by  great  and  small,  . 
Old  Martin  was  the  joy  of  all; 
To  him  the  brightest  wreath  would  come 
At  marriages-dance  or  harvest-home; 
•  For  Martin  was  so  mild  and  good, 
And  never  scorn 'd  a  cheerful  mood. 
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Now  husking  came :  in  dance  and  song 

The  night  went  merrily  along ; 

And  there  were  gather'd  great  and  small, 

And  sang  and  sprang  by  moonlight  all. 

But  Father  Martin  stole  away 

To  where  his  kinsmen's  tombstones  lay. 

The  night  was  fair;  'a  quivering  breeze 
Crept  softly  through  the  churchyard  trees, 
And  murmur'd  with  a  gentle  breath 
O'er  the  dew-spangled  rose  beneath, 
Which,  planted  by  the  hand  of  love, 
Bloom'd  fresh  a  new-made  grave  above. 

Old  Father  Martin  heaved  a  sigh, 
Look'd  upward  to  the  starry  sky, 
Fell  on  the  grave  where  Anna  slept, 
Pour'd  out  this  fervent  prayer,  and  wept : — 
"  Soothe,  gracious  God,  this  broken  heart, 
And  let  old  Martin  too  depart ! 

My  friends  and  neighbours  all  are  gone, 
And  I  am  left  to  roam  alone, 
Weary  and  lonesome  here  below — 
O  God,  that  I  might  also  go  ! 
My  day  is  o'er  ;  the  night  is  near; 
Why,  Father,  should  I  linger  here  ? 

Ah,  I  am  very  weak  and  old ; 
My  joys  are  fled,  my  heart  is  cold, 
My  trembling  head  is  silver'd  o'er — 
Lord,  can  an  old  man  serve  Thee  more  ? 
Oh,  let  me  now  in  peace  depart; 
Lay  in  the  earth  this  weary  heart !" 

And  Martin's  prayer  came  to  the  ears 
Of  the  great  Ruler  of  the  spheres ; 
He  sent  his  good  death-angel  down 
Kindly  the  old  man's  prayer  to  crown, 
To  take  his  pilgrim-staff  away, 
And  in  the  grave  him  softly  lay. 

The  angel  wbisper'd  peace  and  cheer 
In  holy  Father  Martin's  ear; 
Near  him  in  robes  of  light  did  stand, 
And  offer'd  him  his  cold,  cold  hand. 
"  Kiss  me  !"  the  expectant  angel  cried  ; 
Old  Martin  gave  the  kiss,  and  died  ! 


HELTER'D  well  by  friendly  mountains, 
Wash'd  by  clear  and  cooling  fountains, ' 
•  In  a  nook  so  still  and  green, 
Lovelier  hamlet  ne'er  was  seen. 


Overhead,  on  ridges  high, 
Old  dark  pine-trees  hide  the  sky  ; 
Down  below,  the  stream  flows  near, 
And  the  air  is  mild  and  clear. 

House  and  yard  swarm  all  day  long 
With  a  busy  bustling  throng; 
Ever  as  the  day  comes  round, 
Rings  the  anvil's  restless  sound. 

And  the  bright  sparks  dart  and  quiver, 
And  the  steely  splinters  shiver, 
And  the  flood,  with  thunder-sound, 
Flings  the  ponderous  mill-wheel  round. 

Earthly  cares  shall  not  molest, 
In  this  vale,  my  peaceful  breast ; 
Joy  within  my  heart  shall  dwell, 
As  a  pure,  untroubled  well. 

Shaded  by  the  whispering  trees, 
Will  I  woo  the  dreamy  breeze ; 
Mountain,  vale,  and  murmuring  rill, 
With  deep  peace  my  heart  shall  fill. 
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gWIFTLY,  though  silently,  the  foot  of  Time 
Falls  on  its  path ;  and  ere  it  treads  again  . 

Some  few  brief  circles  more,  the  happy  clime, 
Our  little  empire,  and  our  childhood's  reign, 

May  pass  unheeded  to  another  land, 

And  stranger  steps  profane  our  father's  land. 

My  infant  thought,  the  wish  which  earliest  grew, 

As  if  instinctive  on  my  boyish  heart ; 
The  dream  my  youth,  the  hope  my  manhood  knew, 

.  Ah  !  who  from  these  without  a  tear  can  part  ? 
.  Sadly  I  turn  away  my  lingering  eyes, 
Before  the  enchanted  land  for  ever  flies. 

The  boughs  with  golden-sprinkled  apples  bright, 
Fairer  to  us  than  those- which  Hesper  bore ; 

The  bashful  clematis,  whose  virgin  white 

Veil'd  with  its  cluster'd  hair  our  eastern  door ; 

The  garden's  prickly  rampart,  and  behindj 

The  cottage-front  with  honeysuckles  twined  ! 

The  antique  yew,  trimm'd.into  quaint  alcove, 
The  churchyard  elm-row's  venerable  pride ; 

The  poplar,  giant  of  our  humble  grove, 
Sure  landmark  in  our  voyaging* and  guide; 

The  gravell'd  bank,  where  still  I  seem  to  lie, 

Bedew'd  with  morning  dreams  of  poesy. 

Oh,  were  ye  mine  !     But  now  another  sways, 
Who  little  recks  your  consecrated  pale, 

Hears  not  sweet  voices  6f  departed  days, 

Nor  peoples  with  remember'd  joys  your  vale. 

Oh,  were  ye  mine  !  but  He  who  best  decides, 

Spreads  all  the  world  before,  and  only  Eden  hides. 


J^EEF  after  reef  ujVon  its  ocean-bed 
The  coral  branches  forth,  and  lifts  its  head, 
More  and  more  spreads  around  its  woodland  caves,- 
Emerging  like  a  palace  from  the  waves, 
Hardening  and  reddening  in  each  growing  cell, 
Fit  haunt  for  fabled  spirit  there  to  dwell ; — 
Fair-roofd  abodes,  crystalline  cells  and  floors, 
Where  shells  and  living  things,  old  Ocean's  stores, 
Take  varied  hues,  and  put  on  mailed  form, 
Gathering  their  strength  and'beauty  from  the  storm. 
And  yet  the  while  it  hath  no  toot  on  earth, 
But  feeds  on  air  and  sea,  from  whence  its  birth. 
Thus  habits  mould  the  soul  to  be  a  place 
Wherein  may  dwell  forms  of  immortal  grace ;  ' 
While  thoughts  and  tempers  in  the  spirit's  shrine 
Grow  into  shape,  and  take  the  life  divine; — 
Born  and  "upraised  from  the  baptismal  sea,    • 
And  drinking  heaven — elastic,  stainless,  free. 

JJranch  after  branch  the  banyan  tree  gives  birth 
To  daughter-arms,  that  downward  seek  the  earth, 
Whose  envious  branches  make  a  mid-day  gloomj 
And  hide  the  sun ; — dun,  silent  as  the  tomb, 
A  life- destroying,  gloom-embowering  cave, 
A  temple  for  dark  spirits  of  the  grave. 
Thus  evil  habits  wreathe  their  snakes  around 
With  elephantine  trunks,  that  love  the  ground, 
And  form  a  sullen  shield  against  the  sky, 
Hiding  from  all  the  soul  heaven's  genial  eye ; 
Where  sinful  passions  brood,  and  range  the  shade, 
And  hide  them  in  the  gloom  themselves  have  made. 
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LOOK  forth,  once  more,  with  soften 'd  heart, 

Ere  from  the  field  of  fame  we  part ; 

Triumph  and  sorrow  border  near, 

And  joy  oft  melts  into  a  tear. 

Alas !  what  links  of  love  that  morn 

Has  war's  rude  hand  asunder  torn  ! 

For  ne'er  was  field  so  sternly  fought, 

And  ne'er  was  conquest  dearer  bought. 

Here,  piled  in  common  slaughter,  sleep 

Those  whom  affection  long  shall  weep  ; 

Here  rests  the  sire  that  ne'er-shall  strain 

His  orphans  to  his  heart  again  ; 

The  son  whom  on  his  native  shore 

The  parent's  voice  shall  bless  no  more ; 

The  bridegroom  who  has  hardly  press'd 

His  blushing  consort  to  his  breast ; 

The  husband,  whom  through  many  a  year 

Long  love  and  mutual  faith  endear : 

Thou  canst  not  name  one  tender  tie 

But  here  dissolved  its  relics  lie  ! 

Oh,  when  thou  seest  some  mourner's  veil . 

Shroud  her  thin  form  and  visage  pale, 

Or  mark'st  the  matron's  bursting  tears 

Stream  when  the  striken  drum  she  hears.,     . 

Or  seest  _how  manlier  grief  suppress 'd*  " 

Is  labouring  in  a  father's  breast, — 

With  no  inquiry  vain  pursue 

The  cause,  but  think  on  Waterloo  ! 

Period  of  honour  as  of  woes, 
What  bright  careers  'twas  thine  to  close  — 
Mark'd  on  thy  roll  of  blood,  what  names 
To  Briton's  memory  and  to  fame's 
Laid  there  their  last  immortal  claims !  • 
Thou  saw.'st  in  seas  of  gore  expire 
Redoubted  Picton's  soul  of  fire, — 
Saw'st  in  the  mingled  carnage  lie 
All  that  of  Ponsonby  could  die,— 
De  Lancy  change  love's  bridal-wreath 
For  laurels  from  the  hand  of  death, —  • 


Saw'st  gallant  Miller's  failing  eye 
Still  bent  where  Albion's  banners  fly; 
And  Cameron,  in  the  shock  of  steel,    • 
Die  like  the  offspring  of  Lochiel ;    • 
And  generous  Gordon,  mid  the  strife, 
Fall  while  he  watch 'd  hfs  leader's  life, — 
Ah  !  though  her  guardian  angel's  shield 
Fenced  Britain's  hero  through  the  field, 
Fate  not  the  less  her  power  made  known, 
Through  his  friends'  hearts  to  pierce  his  own  ! 
Forgive,  brave  dead,  the  imperfect  lay  ! 
Who  may  your  names,  your  numbers  say  ? 
What  high-strung  harp,  what  lofty  line, 
To  each  the  dear-earn'd  praise  assign, 
From  high-born  chiefs  of  martial  fame  • 
To  the  poor  soldier's  lowlier  name  ? 
Lightly  ye  rose  that  dawning  day- 
From  your  cold  couch  of  swamp  and  clay, 
To  fill,  before  the  sun  was  low, 
The  bed  that  morning  cannot  know. 
Oft  may  the  tear  the  green  sod  steep, 
And  sacred  be  the  heroes'  sleep, 

Till  time  shall  cease  to  run  ; 
And  ne'er  beside  their  noble  grave 
May  Briton  pass  and  fail  to  crave 
A  blessing  on  the  fallen  brave 
.     Who  fought  with  Wellington  ! — 
Thou,  too,  whose  deeds  of  fame  renew'd, 
Bankrupt  a  nation's  gratitude 
To  thine  own  noble  heart  must  owe 
More  than  the  meed  she  can  bestow. 
For  not  a  people's  just  acclaim, 
Not  the  full  -hail  of  Europe's  fame, 
Thy  prince's  smiles,  thy  state's  decree, 
The  ducal  rank,  the  garter 'd  knee  — 
Not  these  such  pure  delight  afford 
As  that,  when  hanging  up  thy  sword, 
Weil  mayst  thou  think,  "  This  honest  steel 
Was  ever  drawn  for  public  weal ; 
And, 'such  was  rightful  Heaven's  decree, 
Ne'er  sheath'd  unless  with  victory  ! " 


Similes  on  a 


IS  like  the  soul  ;  'tis  like  a  friend  ; 
Like  bliss,  our  bejng's  aim  and  end  ; 
Like  life  and  wealth,  like  blindness  too  ; 
But  most  of  all,  'tis  like  to  you. 
A  swallow's  like  the  soul,  I  say; 
For  why  ?  —  its  tenement  is  clay. 
And  life,  that  busy,  bustling  thing,  — 
Life,  like  the  bird,  is  on  the  wing. 
Riches  'tis  like;  for  surely  they  . 
Have  also  wings,  and  fly  away. 
When  flatterers  fawn  to  gain  their  ends, 
What  are  they  but  fair-weather  friends  ? 
The  blind,  —  the  proverb  tells  you  why,  — 
The  blind,  you  know,  catch  many  a  fly.    . 
For  happiness,  'twere  easy  now 
To  find  a  rhyme  and  reason  too  ; 
But  spare  the  Muse  one  honest  line 
To  paint  the  lot  she  wishes  thine. 
When  shadowy  forms  may  please  awhile, 
Pleasure  may  court,  or  pomp  beguile  ;  . 
But  lasting  bliss,  search  where  you  will,' 
Builds  in  the  chimney-corner  still. 
All  this,  it  seems,  is  very  -plain  ; 
But  why  like  Ellen?  —  try  again. 
Can  she,  who  blesses  all  at  home, 
•In  foreign  climes  delight  to  roam  ? 
'  Can  she,  who  loves  the  rural  cell, 
In  smoke  and  soot  delight  to  dwell  ?  — 
Peace  with  your  queries,  friend  ;  T  trust    • 
The  likeness  still  you'll  own  is  just.  •  ' 
In  that  sweet  month  when  Nature's  hand 
Perfumes  the  air,  and  paints  the  land, 
While  ling'ring  blights  our  hopes  betray, 
And  winter  checks  the  pride  of  May, 
Let  but  the  swallow-tribe  appear, 
And  summer  instant  follows  there. 
So  when  dark  clouds  deform  the  sky, 
Who  minds  the  clouds  when  Ellen's  by  ? 
The  wintry  blast  unheeded  blows, 
And  summer  smiles  where'er  she  goes. 
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J'M  wearing  awa,  Jean, 

Like  snaw  when  it's  thaw,  Jean  ; 

I'm  wearing  awa,  Jean, 

To  the  land  o'  the  leal. 
There's  nae  sorrow  there,  Jean, 
There's  nae  cauld  there,  Jean  ; 
The  day  is  aye  fair,  Jean, 
•  In  the  land  o'  the  leal. 


Ye  were  aye  leal  and  true,  Jean  ; 
Your  task's  ended  now,  Jean, 
And  I'll  welcome  you 

To  the  land  o'  the  leal. 
Our  bonny  bairn's  there,  Jean ; 
She  was  baith  guid  and  fair,  Jean, 
And  we  grudg'd  her  right  sair    . 

To  the  land  o'  the  leal. 


Then  dry  that  tearfu'  'ee,  Jean  ; 
My  soul  langs  to  be  free,  Jean, 
And  angels  wait  on  me 

To  the  land  o'  the  leal. 
Now,  fare  ye  well,  my  ain  Jean ;  • 
This  warld's  care  is  vain-,  Jean  ;' 
We'll  meet  and  aye  be  fain 

In  the  land  o'  the  leal. 
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JStanjas. 

F  I  had  thought  them  could 'st  have  died, 

I  might  not  -weep  for  thee ; 
But 'I  forgot  when  by  thy  side 

That  thou  could'st  mortal  be  : 
It  never  through  my  mind  had  past, 

The  time  would  e'er  be  o'er, 
And  I  on  thee  should  look  my  last, 

And  thou  should'st  smile  no  more  ! 


And  still  upon  that  face  I  look, 

And  think  'twill  smile  again  ; 
And  still  the  thought  I  will  not  brook,  • 

That  I  must  look  in  vain  ! 
But  when  T  speak,  —  thou  dost  not  say 

What  thou  ne'er  left'st  unsaid ; 
And  now.  I  feel,  as  well  I  may, 

Sweet  Mary,  thou  art  dead  ! 

If  thou  would'st  stay,  e'en  as  thou  art, 

All  cold  and  all  serene — 
I  still  might  press  thy  silent  heart, 

And  where  thy  smiles  have  been  ! 
While  e'en  thy  chill,  bleak  corse  I  have, 

Thou  seemest  still  mine  own  ; 
But  there  I  lay  thee  hi  thy  grave — 

And  I  am  now  alone  ! 

I  do  not  think,  where'er  thou  art,     • 

Thou  hast  forgotten  me ; 
And  I  perhaps  may  soothe  this  heart 

In  thinking  too  of  thee  : 
Yet  there  was  round  thee  such  a  dawn 

Of  light  ne'er  seen  before, 
As  fancy  never  could  have  drawn, 

And  never  can  restore  ! 


»Tl)r  IJoov  ftlnn'a  Song. 

POOR  man's  lot,  please  Heaven,  is  mine ; 

I  roam  the  world  alone ; 
And,  could  I  only  not  repine, 

The  world  were  all  mine  own. 
Once  in  my  parents'  house  I  play'd, 

A  joyous,  thoughtless  boy ; 
But  since  those  friends  in  dust  were  laid, 

I've  felt  no  ray  of  joy. 

I  see  the  rich  man's  garden  shine, 

The  golden  harvest  glow; 
Alas !  the  barren  road  is  mine, 

Where  tpil  and  sorrow  go. 
And  yet,  while  thus  I  journey  on 

Amid  the  joyous  throng,   ' 
And  wish  good  day  to  every  one, 

Though  grief  hath  seal'd  my  tongue, — 

My  bounteous  God,  how  can  I  say 

I  wander  joyless  here, 
When  Thou  hast  strew'd  the  world's  highway 

With  blessings  all  so  dear  ? 
Doth  not  each  lowliest  hamlet  rear 

A  holy  house  to  Thee ; 
Where  organ- peal  greets  every  ear, 

And  choral  melody  ? 

Sun,  moon,  and  stars,  with  their  mild  glow, 

Smile  not  the  less  on  me; 
And  when  the  evening-bell  peals  low, 

Then,  Lord,  I  speak  with  Thee. 
And  when,  at  length,  each  worthy  guest 

Shall  to  Thy  courts  repair, 
Then,  in  the  wedding-garment  drest, 

I  too  Thy  feast  may  share. 
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red  hath  set  the  beamless  sun 
Through  heavy  vapours  dark  and  dun  ; 
When  the.  tired  ploughman,  dry  and  warm, 
Hears,  half  asleep,  the  rising  storm 
"Hurling  the  hail  and  sleeted  rain 
Against  the  casement's  tinkling  pane  ; 
The  sounds  that  drive  wild  deer  apd  fox 
To  shelter  in  the  brake  and  rocks, 
Are  warnings  which  the  shepherd  ask 
To  dismal  and  to  dangerous  task. 
Oft  he  looks  forth  and  hopes  in  vain 
The  blast  may  sink  in  mellowing  rain  j 
Till  dark  above,  and  white- below, 
Decided  drives  the  flaky  snow, 
And  forth  the  hardy  swain  must  go. 
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Long,  with  dejected  look  and  whine, 

To  leave  the  hearth  his  dogs  repine ; 

Whistling  and  cheering  them  to  aid, 

Around  his  back  he  wreathes  the  plaid : 

His  flock  he  gathers  and  he  guides 

To  open  downs  and  mountain-sides, 

Where  fiercest  though  the  tempest  blow, 

Less  deeply  lies  the  drift  below.    . 

The  blast  that  whistles  o'er  the  fells 

Stiffens  his  locks  to  icicles ; 

Oft  he  looks  back,  while,  streaming  far, 

His  cottage- window  seems  a  star; 

Loses  its  feeble  gleam,  and  then 

Turns  patient  to  the  blast  again, 

And  facing  to  the  tempest's  sweep, 

Drives  through  the  gloom  his  lagging  sheep. 

If  fails  his  heart,  if  his  limbs  fail, 

Benumbing  death  is  in  the  gale ; 

His  path,  his  land-marks  all  unknown, 

Close  to'the  hut  no  more  his  own, 

Close  to  the  aid  he  sought  in  vain, 

The  morn  may  find  the  stiffen 'd  swain  : 

The  widow  sees  at  dawning  pale, 

His  orphans  raise  their  feeble  wail;' 

And  close  beside  him  in  the  snow, 

Poor  Yarrow,  partner  of  their  woe, 

Couches  upon  his  master's  breast, 

•And  licks  his  cheek  to  break  his  rest. 


On  tiir  Of  all)  of  tiir  13vnur 


sleep  the  brave,  who  sink  to  rest 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest ! 
When  Spring,  with  dewy  fingers  cold, 
Returns  to  deck  their  hallo w'd  mould, 
She  there  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  Fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod. 


By  fairy  hands  their  knell  is  rung, 
By  forms  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung ; 
There  Honour  comes,  a  pilgrim  grey, 
To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay, 
And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair, 
To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there. 


STfje  fttngers  of  laimll's 


[THEY  RANG  AT  THE  ACCESSION   OP  GEORGE  m.,  AND  ALL  LIVED  TO  RING 

AGAIN   ON   THE    FIFTIETH    ANNIVERSARY   OP   HIS    REIGN.] 


'J'HEY  meet  once  more,  that  ancient  band, 
With  furrow'd  cheek  and  failing  hand, 
One  peal  to-day  they  fain  would  ring — 
The  jubileewof  England's  King ! 


They  meet  once  more :  but  where  are  now 
The  sinewy  arm,  the  laughing  brow, 
The  strength  that  hail'd,  in  happier  times, 
King  George  the  Third  with  lustv  chimes  ? 


Yet  proudly  gaze  on  that  lone  tower — 
No  goodlier  sight  hath  hall  or  bower ; 
Meekly  they  strive,  and  closing  day 
Gilds  with  soft  light  their  locks  of  gra"v. 


Hark — proudly  hark  !  with  that  true  tone 
They  welcomed  him  to  land  and  throne  ; 
So  ere  they  die  they  fain  would  ring  • 
The  jubilee  of  England's  King. 


Hearts  of  old  Cornwall,  fare  ye  well ! 
Fast  fade  such  scenes  from  field  arid  dell: 
How  wilt  thou  lack,  my  own  dear  land, 
Those  trusty  arms,  that  faithful  band  ! 


a  year  is  in  its  grave 
Since  I  cross 'd  this  restless  wave ; 
And  the  evening,  fair  as  ever, 
Shines  on  ruin,  rock,  and  river. 

Then  in  this  same  boat  beside 
Sat  two  comrades  old  and  tried  ; 
One  with  all  a  father's  truth, 
One  with  all  the  fire  of  youth. 

One  on  earth  in  silence  wrought, 
And  his  grave  in  silence  sought ; 
But  the  younger  brighter  form 
Pass'd  in  battle  and  in  storm. 

So,  whene'er  I  turn  my  eye 

Back  upon  the  days  gone  by, 

Saddening  thoughts  of  friends  come  o'er  me, 

Friends  that  closed  their  days  before  me. 

But  what  binds  us  friend  to  friend, 
But  that  soul  with  soul  can  blend  ? 
Soul-like  were  those  hours  of  yore  ; 
Let  us  walk  in  soul  once  more. 

Take,  O  boatman,  thrice  thy  fee, 

Take,  I  give  it  willingly  ; 

For,  invisible  to  thee, 

Spirits  twain  have  cross'd  with  me-. 


,  ye  tenants  of  the  lake, 
For  me  your  wat'ry  haunt  forsake  ? 
Te'll  me,  fellow-creatures,  why 
At  my  presence  thus  you  fly  ? 
Why  disturb  your. social  joys, 
Parent,  filial,  kindred  ties  ? 
Common  friend  to  you  and  me, 
Nature's  gifts  to  all  are  free  : 
Peaceful  keep  your  dimpling  wave, 
Busy  feed,  or  wanton  lave; 
Or,  beneath  the  sheltering  rock, 
Bide  the  surging  billows'  shock. 

Conscious  blushing  for  our  race, 
Soon,  too  soon,  your  fears  I  trace. 
Man,  your  proud  usurping  foe, 
Would  be  lord  of  all  below  ; 
Plumes  himself  in  freedom's  pride, 
Tyrant  stern  to  all  beside. 

The  eagle  from  the  cliffy  brow, 
Marking  you  his  prey  below, 


In  his  breast  no  pity  dwells, . 

Strong  necessity  compels. 

But  man,  to  whom  alone  is  given 

A  ray  direct  from  pitying  Heaven, 

Glories  in  his  heart  humane, 

And  creatures  for  his  pleasure  slain. 

In  these  savage  liquid  plains, 
Only  known  to  wand'ring  swains, 
Where  the.  mossy  riv'let  strays, 
Far  from  human  haunts  and  ways ; 
.  All  on  nature  you  depend, 
And  life's  poor  season  peaceful  spend. 

Or,  if  man's  superior  might 
Dare  invade  your  native  right, 
On  the  lofty  ether  borne, 
Man  with  all  his  powers  you  scorn, 
Swiftly  seek,  on  clanging  wings, 
'Other  lakes  and  other  springs ; 
And  the  foe  you  cannot  brave, 
Scorn  at  least  to  be  his  slave. 


goeth  forth"  with  reckless  trust 

Upon  his  wealth  of  mind, 
As  if  in  self  a  thing  of  dust 

Creative  skill  might  find; 
He  schemes  and  toils;  stone,  wood,  and  ore, 
Subject  or  weapon  of  his  power. 

By  arch  and  spire,  by  tower-girt  heights, 

He  would  his  boast  fulfil; 
By  marble  births,  and  mimic  lights, — 

Yet  lacks  one  secret  still : 
Where  is  the  master-hand  shall  give 
To  breathe,  to  move,  to  speak,  to  live  ? 

Oh,  take  away  this  shade  of  might, 

The  puny  toil  of  man, 
And  let  rich  Nature  in  my  sight 

Unfold  her  varied  plan; 
I  cannot  bear  those  sullen  walls, 
Those  eyeless  towers,  those  tongueless  halls-. 


Art's  laboured  toys  of  highest  name 
Are  nerveless,  cold,  and  dumb; 

And  man  is  fitted  but  to  frame 
A  coffin  or  a  tomb; 

Well  suit,  when  sense  is  pass'd  away, 

Sttch  lifeless  works  the.  lifeless  clay. 

Here  let  me  sit,  where  wooded  hills 
Skirt  yon  far-reaching  plain ; 

While  cattle  bank  its  winding  rills, 
And  suns  embrown  its  grain  : 

Such  prospect  is  to  me  right  dear, 

For  freedom,  health,  and  joy  are  here. 

There  is  a  spirit  ranging  through 
The  earth,  the  stream,  the  air ; 

Ten  thousand  shapes,  garbs  ever  new, 
That  restless  One  doth  wear; 

In  colour,  scent,  and  taste,  and  sound. 

The  energy  of  life  is  found. 


The  leaves  are  rustling  in  the  breeze. 

The  bird  chants  forth  her  song ; 
From  field  to  brook,  o'er  heath,  o'er  trees, 

The  sunbeam  glides  along; 
The  insect,  happy  in  its  hour, . 
Floats  softly  by,  or  sips'the  flower : — 


Now  dewy  rain  descends,  and  now 
Brisk  showers  the  welkin  shroud ; 

I  care  not,  though  with  angry  brow 
Frowns  the  red  thunder-cloud ; 

Let  hail-storm  pelt,  and  lightning  harm, 

'Tis  Nature's  work,  and  .has  its  charm. 

Ah,  lovely  Nature  !  others  dwell 

Full  favour'd  in  thy  court; 
I  of  thy  smiles  but  hear  them  tell, 

And  feed  on  their  report; 
Catching  what  glimpse  an  Ulcombe  yields 
To  strangers  loitering  in  her  fields. 

I  go  where  form  has  ne'er  unbent     . 

The  sameness  of  its  sway ; 
Where  iron  rule,  stern  precedent, 

Mistreat  the  graceful  day ; 
To  pine  as  prisoner  in  his  cell, 
And  yet  be  thought  to  love  it  well. 

Yet  so  His  high  dispose  has  set, 

Who  binds  on  each  his  part; 
Though  absent,  I  may  cherish  yet 

An  Ulcombe  of  the  heart; 
Calm  verdant  hope  divinely  .given, 
The  suns  of  peace  and  scenes  of  heaven ; 

A  soul  prepared  His  will  to  meet, 

Full  fix'd  His  work  to  do, 
Not  labour'd  into  sudden  heat, 

But  inly  born  anew. 
So  living  Nature,  not  dull  Art, 
Shall  plan  my  ways  and  rule  my  heart. 
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LEEZE  me  on  my  spinning-wheel, 
O,  leeze  me  on  my  rock  and  reel  ; 
Frae  tap  to  tae  that  deeds  me  bien, 
And  haps  me  fiel  and  warm  at  e'en  ! 
I'll  set  me  down  and  sing  and  spin, 
While  laigh  descends  the  simmer.  sun, 
Blest  wi'  content,  and  milk  and  meal  — 
O,  leeze  me  on  my  spinning-wheel  ! 

On  ilka  hand  the  burnies  trot, 
And  meet  below  my  theekit  cot  ; 
The  scented  birk  and  hawthorn  white 
Across  the  pool  their  arms  unite, 
Alike  to  screen  the  birdie's  nest, 
And  little  fishes'  caller  rest; 
The  sun  blinks  kindly  in  the  bid', 
Where  blithe  I  turn  my  spinning-wheel 

On  lofty  aiks  the  cushats  wail, 
And  echo  cons  the  doolfu'  tale  ; 
The  lintwhites  in  the  hazel-braes, 
Delighted,  rival  ither's  lays  :     • 
The  craik  amang  the  clover  hay, 
The  paitrick  whirrin'  o'er  the  ley, 
The  swallow  jinkin'  round  my  shiel, 
Amuse  me  at  my  spinning-wheel. 

Wi'  sma'  to  sell,  and  less  to  buy, 
Aboon  distress,  below  envy; 
O,  wha  wad  leave  this  humble  state 
For  a'  the  pride  of  a'  the  great  ? 
Amid  their  flaring,  idle  toys, 
Amid  their  cumbrous,  dinsome  joys, 
Can  they  the  peace  and  pleasure  feel 
Of  Bessy  at  her  spinning-wheel  ? 
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&f>e  Buttercups. 

"^E  are  of  the  happy  few,          .    . 
Prized  or  not^  a  cheerful  crew ; 
O'er  the  meadow's  kindred  green 
Still  in  happy  consort  seen» 
Casting  round  our  own  glad  light, 
Making  day  to  flowers  at  night, — 
Ours  is  native  cheerfulness; 
Man,  we  ask  not  thy  caress : 
.Glittering  as  for  pride  or  show — 
'Tis  our  nature  to  be  so. 
Call  us  gaudy,  call  us  fine, — 
Be  it,  to  an  eye  like  thine; 
Fair  He  deems  our  finery, 
That  created  us  and  thee  !    • 
He  it  is  uplifts  our  heads, 
Stars  of  these  late-dreary  meads, 
And  bids  us  our  garland  fling 
Round  about  the  brow  of  Spring, 
When  she  dresses  her  so  bright, 
All  at  sport  for  Winter's  flight. 

Ye  who  pass  with  critic-brow,         , 
And  whose  blunted  spirits  now 
Feel  for  us  no.  sympathy — 
Was  it  thus  in  infancy, 
When  your  childish  footsteps  trod 
First  of  all  the  grassy  sod  ? 
Then  old  nurse  could  hardly  stay 
Her  entranced  runaway; 
Then  bright  king-cups  wouldst  thou  pull 
Till  thy  tiny  hands  were  full, 
And  thine  innocent  heart  and  eyes 
Glow'd  and  beat  of  paradise. 

Go,  unlearn  the  ways  of  men, 
Be  a  little  child  again ; 
Doff  thy  manish  pride  and  shame, 
That  dare  to  call  these  pleasures  tame ; 
Taste,  unspoil'd  of  miscall'd  lore, 
Joys  that  laugh  about  thy  door. 
Yes !  at  sight  of  flowers,  with  glee 
Dance  in  childhood's  ecstacy ; 
Drink  fresh  draughts  of  pleasure  up 
Still  from  the  homely  buttercup  ; 
And  let  pure  enjoyments  be 
Fountains  of  staid  bliss  to  thee  ! 


''J'WAS  when  the  wan  leaf  frae  the  birk^tree  was  fa'in' 

And  Martinmas  dowie  had  wound  up  the  year, 
That  Lucy  row'd  up  her  wee  kist  wi'  her  a'  in't, 

And  left  her  auld  maister  and  neebours  sae  dear : 
For  Lucy  had  served  i'  the  glen  a>  the  simmer; 

She  cam  there  afore  the  rfower  blumed  on  the  pea : 
An  orphan  was  she,  and  they  had  been  gude  till  her  ; 

Sure  that  was  the  thing  brought  the  tear  to  her  ee. . 


She-gaed  by  the  stable  where  Jamie  was  stannin' ; 

Right  sair  was  his  kind  heart  the  flittin'  to  see : 
"  Fare  ye  weel,  Lucy  !"  quo'  Jamie,  and  ran  in, 

The  gatherin'  tears  trickled  fast  frae  his  ee. 
As  down  the  burn-side  she  gaed  slow  wi'  her  flittin', 

"  Fare  ye  weel,  Lucy  ! "  was  ilka  bird's  sang ; 
She  heard  the  craw  sayin't  high  on  the  tree  sittin', 

And  Robin  was  chirpin't  the  brown  leaves  amang. 

"  Oh,  what  is't  that  pits  my  puir  heart  in  a  flutter  ? 

And  what  gars  the  tears  come  sae  fast  to  my  ee  ? 
If  I  wasna  ettled  to  be  ony  better, 

Then  what  gars  me  wish  ony  better  to  be  ? 
I'm  just  like  a  lammie  that  loses  its  mither, 

Nae  mither  or  friend  the  puir  lammie  can  see ; 
I  fear  I  hae  tint  my  puir  heart  a'thegither, 

Nae  wonder  the  tear  fa's  sae  fast  frae  my  ee. 

Wi'  the  rest  o'  my  claes  I  hae  row'd  up  the  ribbon, 

The  bonny  blue  ribbon  that  Jamie  gae  me  ; 
Yestreen,  when  he  gae  me't,  and  saw  I  was  sabbin', 

I'll  never  forget  the  wae  blink  o'  his  ee. 
Tho'  now  he  said  naething  but '  Fare  ye  weel,  Lucy ! ' 

It  made  me  I  neither  could  speak,  hear,  nor  see : 
He  could  nae  say  mair  but  just '  Fare  ye  weel,  Lucy,' 

Yet  that  I  will  mind  till  the  day  that  I  dee." 
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Q  SWIFTLY  glides  the  bonny  boat, 

Just  parted  from  the  shore ; 
And  to  the  fisher's  chorus-note 

Soft  moves  the  dipping  oar. 
His  toils  are  borne  with  happy  cheer ; 

And  ever  may  they  speed, 
That  feeble  age,  and  helpmate  dear, 

And  tender  bairnies  feed ! 


We  cast  our  lines  in  Largo  bay, 

Our  nets  are  floating  wide ; 
Our  bonny  boat  with  yielding  sway 

Rocks  lightly  on  the  tide. 
And  happy  proves  our  daily  lot 

Upon  the  summer  sea  ; 
And  bless'd  on  land  our  kindly  cot, 

Where  all  our  treasures  be. 
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The  mermaid  on  her  rock  may  sing, 

The  witch  may  weave  her  charm  ; 
Nor  water-sprite,  nor  eldrich  thing, 

The  bonny  boat  can  harm. 
It  safely  bears  its  scaly  store 

Through  many  a  stormy  gale, 
While  joyful  shouts  rise  from  the  shore, 

Its  homeward  prow  to  hail.  •  ,    . 


I 


HE  preferr'd  me 

Above  the  maidens  of  my  age  and  rank, 
Still  shunn'd  their  company,  and  still  sought  mine. 
I  was  not  won  by  gifts,  yet  still  he  gave ; 
And  all  his  gifts,  though  small,  yet  spoke  his  love  : 
He  pick'd  the  earliest  strawberries  in  the  woods, 
The  cluster'd  filberts  and  the  purple  grapes  : 
He  taught  a  prating  stare  to  speak  my  name ; 
And  when  he  found  a  nest  of  nightingales 
Or  callow  linnets,  he  would  shew  'em  me, 
And  let  me  take  'em  out. 


Ci)rist*©vos3  ivijrmr. 
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HRIST  his  Cross  shall  be  my  speed  ! 
Teach  me,  Father  John,  to  read, 
That  in  Church  on  holy-day 
I  may  chant  the  psalm,  and  pray. 


Let  me  learn,  that  I  may  know 
What  the  shining  windows  shew, 
With  that  bright  Child  in  her  hands, 
Where  the  lovely  Lady  stands. 


Teach  me  letters,  one,  two,  three, 
Till  that  I  shall  able  be 
Signs  to  know,  and  words  to  frame 
And  to  spell  sweet  JESU'S  name. 

Then,  dear  master,  will  I  look 
Day  and  night  in  that  fair  book, 
Where  the  tales  of  saints  are  told, 
With  their  pictures -all  in  gold. 

Teach  me,  Father  John,  to  say 
Vesper-verse  and  Matin-lay  ;  . 
So  when  I  to  God  shall  plead, 
Christ  his  Cross  will  be  my  speed. 


iTtjr  lorotts  Cijtli). 

JT  was  a  little  joyous  child 

Came  dancing  o'er  my  path, 
Her  laughter  grayer  thoughts  beguiled  — 

Such  boon  sweet  childhood  hath. 
Oh,  who  can  mark  their  joyance  bright, 
Nor  feel  the  sadden'd  heart  more  light  ? 

Yes  !  weary  were  this  world  of  ours 
Without  your  winsome  ways, — 

Songs  gladdening  summer's  rosy  bowers, 
Smiles  brightening  wintry  days  ; 

And  well  your  reckless  faith  and  love 

Our  fruitless  carefulness  reprove. 

Sweet  child,  I  bless'd  thee  in  iny  heart, 

With  earnest  prayer  above, 
To  Him  whose  little  one  thou  art, 

To  glad  thee  with  His  love; 
Such  gladness  as  thy  heart  may  keep, 
When  thou  hast  learn'd  our  tears  to  weep. 


©it  Sm'ng  a  Set  of  Houtha, 


AT  AN  EARLY  AGE,  LEAVING  A  COLLEGE  IN  AMERICA  TO  KNTKK  ON 
THEIR  DIFFERENT  PROFESSIONS  IN  LIFE. 

LIFE  is  before  ye  ;  and  while  now  ye  stand 
Eager  to  spring  upon  the  promised  land, 
Fair  smiles  the  way,  where  yet  your  feet  have  trod 
But  few  light  steps  upon  a  flowery  sod. 
Round  ye  are  youth's  green  bowers,  and  to  your  eyes 
The  horizon-line  joins  earth  to  the  bright  skies. 
Daring  and  triumph,  pleasure,  fame,  and  joy, 
Friendship  unwavering,  love  without  alloy, 
Brave  thoughts  of  noble  deeds,  and  glory  won, 
"  Like  angela  beckon  ye  to  venture  on. 
And  if  o'er  the  bright  scene  some  shadows  rise, 
Far  off  they  seem  —  at  hand  the  sunshine  lies. 
The  distant  clouds !  which  of  ye  pause  to  fear  ? 
May  not  a  brightness  gild  them  when  more  near? 
Dismay  and  doubt  je  -know  not,  for  the  power 
Of.  youth  is  strong  within  ye  at  this  hour ; 
And  the  great  mortal  conflict  seems  to  be  ." 
Not  so  much  strife  as  certain  victory  — 
A  glory  ending  in  eternity. 

Life  is  before  ye  :  oh,  could  ye  but  .look 
Into  the  secrets  of  that  sealed  book  ! 
Strong  as  ye  are  in  youth,  and  hope,  and  faith, 
Ye*  would  sink  down,  and  falter,  "  Give  us  death." 
If  the  dread  Sphinx's  lips  might  once  unclose, 
And  utter  but  a  whisper  of  the  woes 
Which  overtake  ye  must  in  life's  long  doom, 
Well  might  ye  cry,  "  Our  cradle  be  our  tomb." 
Could  ye  foresee  your  spirits'  broken  wings, 
Fame's  brightest  tiiumphs  what  despised  things, 


'Friendship  how  feeble,  love  how  fierce  a  flame, 
Your  joy  half  sorrow,  half  yo'ur  glory  shame, 
Hollowness,  weariness,  and,  worst  of  all, 
Self-scorn  that  pities  not  its  own  deep  fair, 
Fast- waning  brightness,  and  fast-gathering  night; — 
"  Oh,  colild  ye  see  it  all,  ye  might,  ye  might 
Cower  in  the  dust,  unequal  to  the  strife, 
And  die  but  in  beholding  what  is  life. 

Life  is  before  ye :  from  the  fated  road 
Ye  cannot  turn ;  then  take  ye  up  your  load. 
Not  yours  to  tread  or  leave  the  unknown  way, 
Ye  must  go  o'er  it,  meet  ye  what  ye  may. 
Gird  up  your  souls  within  ye  to  the  deed, 
Angels  and  fellow-spirits  bid  ye  speed ! 
What  though  the  brightness  dim,  the  pleasure  fade, 
The  glory  wane  —  oh,  not  of  these  is  made 
The  awful  life  that  to  your  trust  is  given, 
Children  of  God  !  inheritors  of  heaven  I 
Mourn  not  the  perishing  of  each  fair -toy ; 
Ye  were  ordain'd  to  do,  not  to  enjoy — 
To  suffer,  which  is  nobler  than  to  dare ; 
A  sacred  burden  is  this  life  ye  bear ; 
Look  on  it,  lift  it,  bear  it  solemnly ; 
Stand  up  and  walk  beneath  it  stedfastly; 
Fail  not  for  sorrow,  falter  not  for  sin; 
But  onward,  upwarfl,  till  the  goal  ye  win. 
God  guard  ye,  and  God  guide  ye  on  your  way, 
Young  pilgrim-warriors  who  set  forth  to-day  ! 


"^Y"H  AT  though,  like  commoners  of  air, 
We  wander  out  we  know  not  where, 

But  either  house  or  hal'  ? 
Yet  Nature's  charms,  the  hills  and  woods, 
The  sweeping  vales  and-foaming'floods, 

Are  free  alike  to  all.  • 

In  days  when  daisies  deck  the  ground, 

And  blackbirds  whistle  clear, 
With  honest  joy  our  hearts  will  bound 
To  See  the  coming  year  ; 

On  braes  when  we  please,  then, 
We'll  sit  and  sowth  a  tune  ; 
Syne  rhyme  till't,  we'll  time  till't, 
And  sing't  when  we  hae  done. 

It's  no  in  titles  nor  in  rank, 

It's  no  in  wealth-like  Lon'on  bank, 

To  purchase  peace  and  rest ; 
It's  no  in  makin  muckle  mair ; 
It's  no  in  books  ;  it's  no  in  lear, 

To  make  us  truly  blest ; 
If  Happiness  hae  not  her  seat 

And  centre  in  the  breast, 
We  may  be  wise,.or  rich,  or  great, 
But  never  can  be  blest :  . 

Nae  treasures,  nor  pleasures, 

Could  make  us  happy  lang ; 
The  heart  ay's  the  part  ay 
That  makes  us  right  orwrang. 


Think  ye,  that  sic  as  ybu  and  I, 

Wha  dnidge  and  drive  through  wet  an'  dry, 

Wi'  never-ceasiag  toil  ; 
Think  ye,  are  we  less  blest  than  they 
Wha  scarcely  tent  us  in  their  way, 

As  hardly  worth  their  while  ? 

Alas  I  how  aft,  in  "haughty  mood, 

God's  creatures  they  oppress  ! 

Or  else,  neglecting  a'  that's  guid, 

They  riot  in  excess  ! 

Baith  careless  and  fearless 
Of  either-heav'n  or  hell, 
Esteeming  and  deeming 
It's  a'  an  idle  tale ! 

Then  let  us  cheerfu'  acquiesce ; 
Nor  make  our  scanty  pleasures  less 

By  pining  at  our  state ; 
And  even  should  misfortunes  come  — 
I  here  wha  sit  hae  met  wi'  some, 
An's  thankfu'  for  them  yet— ' 
They  gie  the  wit  of  age  to  youth  ; 

They  let  us  ken  eursel ; 
They  make  us  see  the  naked  truth, 
The  real  guid  and  ill. 

Though  losses  and  crosses 
Be  lessons  right,  severe, 
There's  wit  there,  ye'll  get  there, 
Ye'll  find  nae  other  where. 


FROM  Flodden  ridge 
The  Scots  beheld  the  English  host 
Leave  Barmore-wood,  their  evening  post, 
And  heedful  watch'd  them  as  they  cross'd 
•  The  Till  by  Twisel  Bridge. 
High  sight  it  is,  and  haughty,  while 
They  dive  into  the  deep  defile; 


Beneath  the  cavera'd  cliff  they  fall, 
Beneath  the  castle's  airy  wall. 

By  rock,  by  oak,  by  hawthorn  tree, 
Troop  after  troop  are  disappearing  ; 
Troop  after  troop  their  banners  rearing, 

Upon  the  eastern  bank  you  see. 
Still  pouring  down  the  rocky  den, 

Where  flows  the  sullen  Till, 
And  rising  from  the  dim  wood  glen, 
Standards  on  standards,  men  on  men, 

In  slow  succession  still, 
And  sweeping  o'er  the  Gothic  arch, 
And  pressing  on,  in  ceaseless  march, 

To  gain  the  opposing  hill. 
That  morn,  to  many  a  trumpet- clang, 
Twisel !  thy  rocks'  deep  echo  rang; 
And  many  a  chief  of  birth  and  rank, 
Saint  Helen  !  at  thy  fountain  drank. 
Thy  hawthorn  glade,  which  now  we  see 
In  spring-tide  bloom  so  lavishly, 
Had  then  from  many  an  axe  its  doom, 
To  give  the  marching  columns  room. 


And  why  stands  Scotland  idly  now, 
JDark  Flodden  !  on  thy  airy  brow, 
Since  England  gains  the  pass  the  while, 
And  struggles  through  the  deep  defile  ? 
What  checks  the  fiery  soul  of  James  ? 
Why  sits  that  champion  of  the  Dames 

Inactive  on  his  steed, 
And  sees,  between  him  and  his  land, 
Between  him  and  Tweed's  southern  strand, 

His  host  Lord  Surrey  lead  ? 
What  vails  the  vain  knight-errant's  brand  ?- 
O  Douglas,  for  thy  leading  wand  ! 

Fierce  Randolph,  for  thy  speed  ! 
Oh,  -for  one  hour  of  Wallace  wight, 
Or  well-skill'd  Bruce,  to  rule  the  fight, 
And  cry< — *'  Saint  Andrew  and  our  right !" 


Another  sight  had  seen  that  morn, 
From  Fate's  dark  book  a  leaf  been  torn, 
And  Flodden  had  been  Bannockbourne ! — 
The  precious  hour  has  pass'd  in  vain, 
And  England's  host  has  gain'd  the  plain ; 
Wheeling  their  march,  and  circling  still 
Around  the  base  of  Flodden-hill. 

in. 

Ere  yet  the  bands  met  Marmion's  eye, 
Fitz-Eustace  shouted  loud  and  high, — 
"  Hark !  hark  !  my  lord,  an  English  drum  ! 
Aad  see,  ascending  squadrons  come 

Between  Tweed's  river  and  the  hill, 
Foot,  horse,  and  cannon :— hap  what  hap, 
My  basnet  to  a  prentice  cap. 

Lord  Surrey  's  o'er  the  Till ! — 
Yet  more  !  —yet  more  ! — how  fair  array'd 
They  file  from  out  the  hawthorn  shade, 

And  sweep  so  gallant  by  ! 
With  all  their  banners  bravely  spread, 

And  all  their  armour  flashing  high, 
Saint  George  might  waken  from  the  dead, 

To  see  fair  England's  standards  fly." 
"  Stint  in  thy  prate,"  quoth  Blount,  "  thou'dst 

best,    .  * 

And  listen  to  our  lord's  behest." 
With  kindling  brow  Lord  Marmion  said, — 
"  This  instant  be  our  band  array'd; 
The  river  njust  be  quickly  cross'd, 
That  we  may  join  Lord  Surrey's  host. 
If  fight  King  James, — as  well  I  trust, 
That  fight  he  will,  and  fight  he  must, — • 
The  Lady  Clare  behind  our  lines 
Shall  tarry,  while  the  battle  joins.'' 


Blount  and  Fitz-Eustace  rested  still 
With  Lady  Clare  upon.the  hill; 


On  which  (for  far  the  day  was  spent) 
The  western  sunbeams  now  were  bent. 
The  cry  they  heard,  its  meaning  knew, 
Could  plain  their  distant  comrades  view  : 
Sadly  to  Blount  did  Eustace  say, 
"  Unworthy  office  here  to  stay  ! 
No  hope  of  gilded  spurs  to-day. 
But,  see  !  look  up  —  on  Flodden  bent, 
The  Scottish  foe  has  fired  his  tent." 

And  sudden,  as  he  spoke, 
From  the  sharp  ridges  of  the  hill, 
All  downward  to  the  banks  of  Till, 

Was  wreath'd  in  sable  smoke; 
Volumed  and  vast,  and  rolling  far, 
The  cloud  enveloped  Scotland's  war, 

As  down  the  hill  they  broke; 
Nor  martial  shout,  nor  minstrel  tone, 
Announced  their  march ;  their  tread  alone, 
At  times  one  warning  trumpet  blown, 

At  times  a.  stifled  hum, 
Told  England,  from  his  mountain-throne 

King  James  did  rushing  come. 
Scarce  could  they  hear  or  see  their  foes 
Until  at  weapon-point  they  close. 
They  close,  in  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust, 
With  sword-sway,  and  with  lance's  thrust; 

And.  such  a  yell  was  there, 
Of  sudden  and  portentous  birth, 
As  if  men  fought  upon  the  earth, 

Arid  fiends  in  upper  air. 
Long  look'd  the  anxious  squires :  their  eye 
Could  in  the  darkness  nought  descry. 


At  length  the  freshening  western  blast 
Aside  the  shroud  of  battle  cast ; 
Arid,  first,  the  ridge  of  mingled  spears 
Above  the  brightening  cloud  appears; 
And  in  the  smoke  the  pennons  flew, 
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As  in  the  storm  the  white  sea-mew. 
Then  mark'd  they,  dashing  broad  and  far, 
The  broken  billows  of  the  war, 
And  plumed  crests  of  chieftains  brave, 
Floating  like  foam  upon  the  wave, 

But  nought  distinct  they  see  : 
Wide  raged  the  battle  oh  the  plain ; 
Spears- shook,  and  falchions  flash'd  amain; 
Fell  England's  arrow-flight  like  rain; 
Crests  rose,  and  stoop  d,  and  rose  again, 

Wild  and  disorderly. 
Amid  the  scene  of  tumult,  high 
They  saw  Lord  Marmion's  falcon  fly  : 
And  stainless  Tunstall  s  banner  white, 
And  Edmund  Howard  s  lion  bright, 
'Still  bear  them  bravely  in  the  fight; 

Although  against  them  come,' 
Of  gallant  Gordons  many  a  one, 
And  many  a  stubborn  Highlandman, 
And  many  a  rugged  Border  clan, 

With  Huntly,  and  with  Home. 


Far  on  the  left,  unseen  the  while, 
Stanley  broke  Lennox  and  Argyle; 
Though  there  the  western  mountaineer 
Rush'd  with  bare  bosom  on  the  spear, 
And  flung  the  feeble  targe  aside, 
And  with  both  hands  the  broad-sword  plied 
'Twas  vain. — But  Fortune,  on  the  right, 
With  fickle  smile,  cheer'd  Scotland's  fight. 
Then  fell  that  spotless  banner  white, 

The  Howard's  lion  fell; 
Yet  still  Lord  Marmion's  falcon  flew 
With  wavering  flight,  while  fiercer  grew 

Around  the  battle-yell. 
The  Border  slogan  rent  the  sky  ! 
A  Home  !  a  Gordon  !  was  the  cry; 

Loud  were  the  clanging  blows; 
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Advanced,  — forced  back, — now  low,  now  high, 

The  pennon  sunk  and  rose; 
As  bends  the  bark's  mast  in  the  gale, 
When  rent  are  rigging,  shrouds,  and  sail, 

It  waver' d  mid  the  foes. 
No  longer  Blount  the  view  could  bear : — 
"  By  heaven,  and  all  its  saints !  I  swear, 

I  will  not  see  it  lost ! 
Fitz- Eustace,  you  with  Lady  Clare 
May  bid  your  beads,  and  patter  prayer, — 

I  gallop  to  the  host." 
And  to  the  fray  he  rode  amain,' 
Folio w'd  by  all  the  archer  train, 
The  fiery  youth,  with  desperate  charge, 
Made,  for  a  space,  an  opening  large, — 

The  rescued  banner  rose, — 
But  darkly  closed  the  war  around, 
Like  pine-'tree,  rooted  from  the  ground, 

It  sunk  among  the  foes. 
Then  Eustace  mounted  too; — yet  stay'd, 
As  loath  to  leave  the  helpless  maid, 

When,  fast  as  shaft  can  fly, 
Blood-shot  his  eyes,  his  nostrils  spread, 
The  loose  rein  dangling  from  his  head, 
'Housing  and  saddle  bloody  red, 

Lord  Marmion's  steed  rush'd.by; 
And  Eustace,  maddening  at  the  sfght, 

A  look  and  sign  to  Clara  cast, 

To  mark  he  would  return  in  haste, 
Then  plunged  into  the  fight. 


By  this,  though  deep  the  evening  fell, 
Still  rose  the  battle's  deadly  swell. 
For  still  the  Scots,  around  their  king, 


Unbroken,  fought  in  desperate  ring. 
Where's  now  their  victor  vaward  wing, 

Where  Huntley  arid  where  Home  ? — 
Oh,  for  a  blast  of  that  dread  horn, 
On  Fontarabian  echoes  bome, 

That  to  King  Charles  did  come, 
When  Rowland  brave,  and  Olivier, 
And  every  paladin  and  peer, 

On  Roncesvalles  died ! 
Such  blast  might  warn  them,  not  in  vain, 
To  quit  the  plunder  of  the  slain, 
And  turn  the  doubtful  day  again, 

While  yet  on  Flodden  side, 
Afar,. the  royal  standard  flies, 
And  round  it  toils,  and  bleeds,  and  dies, 

Our  Caledonian  pride ! 
In  vain  the  wish ;  for  far  away, 
While  spoil  and  "havoc  mark  their  way, 
Near  Sibyl's  Cross  the  plunderers  stray. 


More  desperate  grew  the  strife  of  death. 
The  English  shafts  in  volleys  hail'd, 
In  headlong  charge  their  horse  assail'd ; 
Front, 'flank,  and  rear,  the  squadrons  sweep, 
To  break  the  Scottish  circle  deep, 

That  fought  around  their  king. 
But  yet,  though  thick  the  shafts  as  snow, 
Though  charging  knights  like  whirlwinds  go, 
Though  bill-men  ply  the  ghastly  blow, 

Unbroken  was  the  ring; 
The  stubborn  spear-men  still  made  good 
Their  dark  impenetrable  wpod, 
Each  stepping  where  his  comrade  stood, 


The  instant  that  he  fell. 
No  thought  was  there  of  dastard  flight; — 
Lirik'd  in  the  serried  phalanx  tight, 
Groom  fought  like  noble,  squire  like  knight, 

As  fearlessly  and  well ; 
Till  utter  Darkness  closed  her  wing 
O'er  their  thin  'host  and  wounded  king.- 
Then  skilful  Surrey's  sage  commands 
Led  back  from  strife  his  shattered  bands ; 

And  from  the.  charge  they  drew, 
As  mountain-waves  from  wasted  lands 

Sweep  back  to  ocean  blue. 
Then  did  their  loss  his  foemen  know; 
Their  king,  their  lords,  their  mightiest  low, 
They  melted  from  the  field  as  snow, 
When  streams  are  swoln  and  south  winds  blow, 

Dissolves  in  silent' dew. 
Tweed's  echoes  heard  the  ceaseless  plash, 

While  many  a  broken  band, 
Disorder' d,  through  her  currents  dash, 

To  gain  the  Scottish  land ; 
To  town  and  tower,  to. down  and  dale, 
To  tell  red  Flodden's  dismal  tale, 
And  raise  the  universal  wail. 
Tradition,  legend,  tune,  and  song, 
Shall  many  an  age  that  wail  prolong : 
Still  from  the  sire  the  son  shall  hear 
Of  the  -stern  strife,  and  carnage  drear, 

Of  Flodden's  fatal  field, 
Where  shiver'd  was  fair  Scotland's. spear, 
And  broken  was  her  shield  ! 
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Day  dawns  upon  the  mountain's  side : — 
There,  Scotland  !  lay  thy  bravest  pride, 
Chiefs,  knights,  and  nobles,  many  a  one ; 
The  sad  survivors  all  are  gone. — 
View  not  that  corpse  mistrustfully,  . 
Defaced  and  mangled  though  it  be ; 
Nor  to  yon  Border  castle  high 
Look  northward  with  upbraiding  eye ; 

Nor  cherish  hope  in  vain, 
That,  journeying  far  on  foreign  strand, 
The  royal  pilgrim  to  his  land 

May  yet  return  again. 
He  saw  the  wreck  his  rashness  wrought; 
Reckless  of  life,  he  desperate  fought, 

And  fell  On  Flodden  plain  : 
•  And  well  in  death  his  trusty  brand, 
Firm  clench'd  within  his  manly  hand, 

Beseem'd  the  monarch  slain. 


I  HEY  err  who  say  life  is  not  sweet, 
Though  cares  are  long  ajid  pleasures  fleet ; 
Though  smiles,  and  tears,  and  sun,  and  storm, 
Still  change  life's  ever- varying  form. 
The  mind  that  looks  on  things  aright 
Sees  through  the  clouds  the  deep  blue  light ; 
And  from  the  bank  all  mire  and  wet 
Plucks  the  fresh-scented  violet. 
Each  thing  is  beauteous  in  its  time : 
And  this  is  not  our  native  clime, 
•But  sweet  enough  for  those  who  roam, 
And  take  the  path  which  leads  them  home. 


LL  pleasure  is  a  painful  thing ; 

Who  taste  the  sweet  must  bear  the  sting. 

Alas,  too  like  the  winged  bee, 
As  kind,  as  quarrelsome  as  she; 
For  scarce  is  honied  pleasure  known, 
She  claps  her  wings  and  off  is  flown  ; 
Yet  leaves  the  syren,  ere  she  part, 
A  plague  long  festering  in  the  heart. 
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&!)*  fritut  an&  tije  ©utlato. 
QH,  it  was  our  gallant  Prince  Edward 

Rode  forth  into  Alton  wood.; 
His  plume  was  white,  his  sword  was  bright, 

His  heart  was  brave  and  good ; 
He  saw  the  sunlight  through  the  trees, 

Checkering  the  grassy  earth ; 
He  felt  the  breath  of  the"  summer  breeze, 

And  his  spirit  was  full  of  mirth. 

It  was  there  he  met  with  a  stranger  knight, 

With  disdain  upon  his  face ; 
His  mail  was  worn,  and  his  eye" spake  scorn, 

And  full  stately  was  his  pace. 
"  Now  who  art  thou  of  the  darksome  brow, 

Who  wanderest  here  so  free  ?" 
"  Oh,  I'm  one  that  will  walk  the  green  green . 
woods, 

And  never  ask  leave  of  thee." 

"  How  now,  thou  churl?"  quoth  the  angry  prince 

"  Ask  pardon  on  thy  knee ! 
I  am  England's  heir,  of  my  wrath  beware 

Or  ill  shall  it  fare  with  thee." 


"  Art  thou  England's  heir?''   quoth  the  outlaw 
bold ; 

"  Well,  if  thy  words  be  true, 
I  see  not  why,  such  a  knight  as  I 

Should  fear  for  such  as  you. 

I  am  Adam  de  Gordon,  a  noble  free  ; 

Perchance  thou  hast  heard  my. name." 
"  I  have  heard  it,  I  trow  (quoth  the  prince),  and 

thou 

Art  a  traitor  of  blackest  fame. 
5i  Yield  thee  to  me  !"     But  the  outlaw  cried, 

"  Now,  if  thou  knowest  not  fear, 
Out  with  thy  sword  !  by  a  good  knight's  word, 
I  will  give  thee  battle  here." 

' '  Come  on ! "  cried  that  prince  of  dauntless  heart ; 

"  Yet  pause  while  I  alight, 
For  I  never  will  play  the  craven's  part, 

At  odds  with  thee  to  fight." 
He  sprang  from  his  steed,  he  drew  his  blade, 

And  a  terrible  fray  began, 
The  very  first  stroke  that  Prince  Edward  made, 

Blood  from  the  Gordon  ran. 

At  the  second  stroke  that  Prince  Edward  made, 

The  Gordon  fell  on  his  knee  ; 
But  he  did  not  kneel  to  cry  for  aid  — 

Of  a  loftier  heart  was  he. 
To  his  feet  he  sprang,  and  the  angry  clang 

Of  their  flashing  swords  did  sound 
Far  through  the  green  and  solemn  woods, 

Stretching  in  beauty  round. 

The  Gordon  is  pale,  and  his  strength  doth  fail, 

And  his  blood  is  ebbing  fast, 
But  the  spirit  so  high,  in  his  flashing  eye 

Is  dauntless  to  the  last. 
He  hath  struck  the  prince  on  his  mailed  breast,  . 

But  the  prince  laugh'd  scornfully  ; 
"  Oh,  was  it  the  wood  breeze  stirr'd  my  vest, 

Or  a  leaf  from  yonder  tree  ?" 

There  is  bitter  grief  in  the  Gordon's  eye, 

For  he  feels  his  strength  depart ; 
It  is  not  that  he  fears  to  die — 

To  be  conquer'd  grieves  his  heart ; 


He  sinks,  like  a  gallant  ship  o'erthrown 
By  the  blast  and  the  driving  surf : 

"  I  yield  me  not!"  is  his  last  faint  tone, 
As  he  falls  on  the  trampled  turf. 

The  prince  was  proud  as  a  reinless  steed — 

Pride  is  an  evil  thing — 
But  the  heart  he  bore  was  a  heart  indeed, 

Right  worthy  of  a  king ; 
He  sheath'd  his  blade,  he  sprang  to  aid 

The  Gordon  as  he  lay. 
"  Rise  up,"  cried  he,  "  my  valoro'us  foe, 

Thou  hast  borne  thee  well  to-day." 

He  kneel'd  by  his  side,  he  stanch'd  the  tide 

Of  life-blood  flowing  free ; 
With  his  scarf  he  bound  each  gaping  wound, 

And  he  sooth' d  their  agony. 
He  lifted  the  Gordon  on  his  steed, 

Himself  he  held  the  rein : 
"  I  hold  thee,"  he  said, ."  for  a  knight  indeed 

And  I  give  thee  thy  life  again." 

There  was  bitter  grief  in  the  Gordon's  eye, 

Not  for  defeat  that  grief, 
But  he  wept  for  his  broken  loyalty 

To  such  a  generous  chief. 
Humbly  he  bent  his  knightly  head 

With  a  changed  and  gentle  brow  : 
"  Oh,  pardon !   I  yield,  I  yield !"  he  said ; 

"  I  am  truly  conquer'd  now." 

Behold  how  mercy  softeneth  still 

The  haughtiest  heart  that  beats  ; 
Pride  with  disdain  may  be  answer' d  again, 

But  pardon  at  once  defeats. 
The  brave  man  felt  forgiveness  melt 

A  heart  by  fear  unshaken  ; 
He  was  ready  to  die,  for  his  loyalty 

.  To  the  prince  he  had  forsaken. 

Prince  Edward  hath  brought  him  to  Guilford 
Tower 

Ere  that  summer's  day  is  o'er ; 
He  hath  led  him  in  to  the  secret  bower 
•    Of  his  fair  wife  Alianore ; 
His  mother,  the  lady  of  gay  Provence, 

And  his  sire,  the  king,  were  there  ; 
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•  Oh,  scarcely  the  Gordon  dared  advance 
In  a  presence  so  stately  and  fair. 

But  the  prince  hath  kneel'd  at  his  father's  feet, 

For  the  Gordon's  life  he  sues ; 
His  lady  so  fair,  she  join'd  his  prayer ; 

And  how  should  the  king  refuse  ? 
Can  he  his  own  dear  son  withstand, 

So  duteous,  brave,  and  true  ; 
And  the  loveliest  lady  in  all  the  land 

Kneeling  before  him  too  ?. 

"  My  children,  arise  !"  the  old  king  said, 

And  a  tear  was  in  his  eye  ; 
He  laid  his  hand  on  each  bright  young  head, 

And  he  bless' d  them  fervently. 
"  With  ja  joyful  heart  I  grant  your  prayer, 

And  I  bid  the  Gordon  live ;    • 
Oh,  the  happiest  part  of  a  monarch's  care 

Is  to  pity  and  forgive." 

Then  spake  the  queen  so  fair  and  free, — 

"The  Gordon  1  will  make 
Steward  of  my  royal  house,"  quoth  she, 

"  For  these  dear  children's  sake." 
May  every  prince  be  as  generous 

'(Be  this  our  prayer  to  Heaven), 
And  may  every  gallant  rebel  thus 

Repent  and  be  forgiven. 


J'VE  wander'd  east,  I've  wander'd  west, 

Through  mony  a  weary  way; 
But  never,  never  can  forget 

The  luve  o'  life's  young  day  ! 
The  fire  that's  blawn  on  Beltane  e'en 

May  weel  be  black  gin  Yule ; 
But  blacker  fa'  awaits  the  heart 

Where  first  fond  luve  grows  cule. 

0  dear,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 
The  thoughts  o'  bygane  years 

Still  fling  their  shadows  ower  my  path, 

And  blind  my  een  wi'  tears  ; 
They  blind  my  een  wi'  saut,  saut  tears, 

And  sair  and  sick  I  pine, 
As  memory  idly  summons  up 

The  blithe  blinks  o'  langsyne. 

'Twas  then  we  luv't  ilk  ither  weel, 

'Twas  then  we  twa  did  part ; 
Sweet  time — sad  time  !  twa  bairns  at  scule, 

Twa  bairns,  and  but  ae  heart  ! 
'Twas  then  we  sat  on  ae  laigh  bink, 

To  leir  ilk  ither  lear ; 
And  tones,  and  looks,  and  smiles  were  shed, 

Remember'd  evermair. 

1  wonder,  Jeanie,  aften  yet, 
When  sitting  on  that  bink, 

Cheek  touchin'  cheek,  loof  lock'd  in  loof, 
What  our  wee  heads  could  think  ? 

When  baith  bent  down  ower  ae  braid  page, 
Wi'  ae  buik  on  our  knee, 

Thy  lips  were  on  thy  lesson,  but 
My  lesson  was  in  thee. 

Oh,  mind  ye  how  we  hung  our  heads, 
How  cheeks  brent  red  wi'  shame, 

Whene'er  the  scule- weans  laughin'  said 
We  cleek'd  thegither  hame  ? 


And  mind  ye  o'  the  Saturdays 
(The  scule  then  skail't  at  noon), 

When  we  ran  affto  speel  the  braes — 
The  broomy  braes  o'  June  ? 

My  head  rins  round  and  round  about, 

My  heart  flows  like  a  sea, 
As  ane  by  ane  the  thoughts  rush  back 

O'  scule-time  and  o'  thee. 
O  mornin'  life  !  O  mornin'  luve ! 

O  lichtsome  days  and  lang, 
When  hinnied  hopes  around  our  hearts 

Like  simmer  blossoms  sprang ! 

Oh,  mind  ye,  luve,  how  aft  we  left 

The  deavin',  dinsome  toun, 
To  wander  by  the  green  burnside, 

And  hear  its  water  croon ; 
The  simmer  leaves  hung  o'er  our  heads, 

The  flowers  burst  round  our  feet, 
And  in  the  gloamin'  o'  the  wood 

The  throssil  whusslit  sweet. 

The  throssil  whusslit  in  the  wood, 

The  burn  sang  to  the  trees, 
And  we,  with  Nature's  heart  in  tune, 

Concerted  harmonies ; 
And  on  the  knowe  abune  the  burn 

For  hours  thegither  sat, 
In  the  silentness  o'  joy,  till  baith 

Wi'  very  gladness  grat. 

Ay,  ay,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 
Tears  trinkled  doun  your  cheek, 

Like  dew-beads  on  a  rose,  yet  nane 
Had  ony  power  to  speak  ! 
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That  was  a  time,  a  blessed  time, 
When  hearts  were  fresh  and  young, 

When  freely  gush'd  all  feelings  forth, 
Unsyllabled  —  unsung! 

I  marvel,  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Gin  I  hae  been  to  thee 
As  closely  twined  wi'  earliest  thoughts 

As  ye  hae  been  to  me  ? 
Oh,  tell  me  gin  their  music  fills 

Thine  ear  as  it  does  mine  ; 
Oh,  say  gin  e'er  your  heart  grows  grit 

Wi'  dreamings  o'  langsyne  ! 

I've  wander'd  east,  I've  wander'd  west, 

I've  borne  a  weary  lot ; 
But  in  my  wand'rings,  far  or  near, 

Ye  never  were  forgot. 
The  fount  that  first  burst  frae  this  heart 

Still  travels  on  its  way. 
And  channels  deeper  as  it  rins 

The  luve  o'  life's  young  day. 

O  dear,  dear  Jeartie  Morrison, 

Since  we  were  sinder'd  young 
I've  never  seen  your  face,  nor  heard 

The  music  o'  your  tongue ; 
But  I  could. hug  all  wretchedness, 

And  happy  could  I  die, 
Did  I  but  ken  your  heart  still  dream'd 

O'  bygane  days  and  me  ! 


"  \Y"HY  sitt'st  thou  by  that  ruin'd 
hall, 

Thou  aged  carle  so  .stern  and  grey  ? 
Dost  thou  its  former  pride  recal, 

Or  ponder  how  it  pass'd  away  ?" 

"  Know'st  thou  not  me  ?"  the  deep 
voice  cried  ; 

"  So  long  enjoy 'd,  eo  oft  misused  ; 
Alternate  in  thy  fickle  pride, 

Desired,  neglected,  and  accused  ! 


Before  my  breath,  like  blazing  flax, 
Man  and  his  marvels  pass  away  ! 

And  changing  empires  wane  and  wax  ; 
Are  founded,  flourish,  and  decay. 

Redeem  mine  hours,  the  space  is  brief, 
While  in  my  glass  the  sand -grains 

shiver ; 
And  measureless  thy  joy  or  grief, 

When  Time  and  thou  shalt  part  for 
eve*!" 


J  MET  a  fairy  child,  whose  golden  hair 
Around  her  sunny  face  in  clusters  hung; 
And  as  she  wove  her  king-cup  chain,  she  sung 
Her  household  melodies — those  strains  that  bear 
The  hearer  back  to  Eden.     Surely  ne'er 
A  brighter  vision  blest  my  dreams.    "  Whose  child 
Art'thou,"  I  said,  "  sweet  girl  •"'    In  accent  mild 
She  answer'd,  "  Mother's."     When  I  question 'd, 

"  Where 

Her  dwelling  was?" — again  she  answer'd, "  Home." 
"  Mother  !"  and  "Home  !" — O  blessed  ignorance ! 
Or  rather,  blessed  knowledge  !     What  advance 
Farther  than  this  shall  all  the  years  to  come, 
With  all  their  lore,  effect  ?    There  are  but  given 
Two  names  of  higher  note,  "  Father"  and  "  Heaven. 
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JJEAP  on  more  wood  ! — the  wind  is  chill; 

But  let  it  whistle  as  it  will, 

We'll  keep  our  Christmas  merry  still. 

Each  age  has  deem'd  the  new-born  year 

The  fittest  time  for  festal  cheer : ' 

Even  heathen  yet,  the  savage  Dane 

At  lol  more  deep  the  mead  did  drain ; 

High  on  the  beach  his  galleys  drew, 

And  feasted  all  his  pirate  crew ; 

Then  in  his  low  and  pine-built  hall, 

Where  shields  and  axes  deck'd  the  wall, 

They  gorged  upon  the  half-d.ress'd  steer; 

Caroused  in  seas  of  sable  beer ; 

While  round,  in  brutal  jest,  were  thrown 

Tne  half-gnaw'd  rib  and  marrow-bone; 

Or  listen'd  all,  in  grim  delight, 

While  scalds  yell'd  out  the  joys  of  fight. 

Then  forth  in  frenzy  would  they  hie, 

While  wildly  loose  their  red  locks  fly, 

And  dancing  round  the  blazing  pile, 

They  make  such  barbarous  mirth  the  while, 

As  best  might  to  the  mind  recal 

The  boisterous  joys  of  Odin's  hall. 

And  well  our  Chiistian  sires  of  old 
Loved  when  the  year  its  course  had  roll'.d, 
And  brought  blithe  Christmas  back  again, 
With  all  his  hospitable  train.  - 
Domestic  and  religious  rite 
Gave  honour  to  the  holy  night : 
On  Christmas-eve  the  bells  were  rung, 
On  Christmas-eve.the  mass  was  sung; 
That  only  night  in  all  the  year 
Saw  the  stoled  priest  the  chalice  rear. 
The  damsel  donn'd  her  kirtle  sheen; 
The  hall  was  dress'd  with  holly  green ; 
Forth  to  the  wood  did  merry-men  go 


To  gather  in  the  mistletoe. 

Then  open'd  wide  the  baron's  hall 

To  vassal,  tenant,  serf,  and  all ; 

Power  laid  his  rod  of  rule  aside, 

And  ceremony  doff 'd  his  pride ; 

The  heir",  with  'roses  in  his  shoes, 

That  night  might  village-partner  choose; 

The  lord,  underogating,  share 

The  vulgar  game  of  "  post  and  pair." 

All  hail'd,  with  uncontroll'd  delight 

And  general  voice,  the  happy  night, 

That  to  the  cottage,  as  the  crown,     . 

Brought  tidings  of  salvation  down. 

The  fire,  with  well-dried  logs  supplied, 
Went  roaring  up  the  -chimney  wide ; 
The  huge  hall-table's  oaken  face, 
Scrubb'd  till  it  shone,  the  day  to  grace, 
Bore  then  upon  its  massive  board 
No  mark  to  part  the  squire  and  lord. 
Then  was -brought  in  the  lusty  brawn, 
By  old  blue-coated  serving-man ; 
Then  the  grim  boar's-head  frpwn'd  on  high, 
Crested  with  bays  .and,  rosemary. 
Well  can  the  green-garb 'd  ranger  tell 
How,  when,  and  where  the  monster  fell ; 
What  dogs  before  his  death  he  tore, 
And  all  the  baiting  of  the  boar. 
The  wassel  round  in  good  brown  bowls, 
Garnish'd  with  ribbons,  blithely  trowls. 
There  the  huge  sirloin  reek/d ;  hard  by 
Plum-porridge  stood,  and  Christmas  pye ; 
Nor  fail'd  old  Scotland  to  produce, 
At  such  high  tide,  her  savoury  goose. 
Then  came  the  merry  masquers  in, 
And  carols  roar'd  with  blithesome  din ; 
If  immelodious  was  the  song, 
It  was  a  hearty  note,  and  strong. 
Who  lists  may  in  their  mumming  see  " 
Traces  of  ancient  mystery ; 
White  shirts  supplied  the  masquerade, 
And  smutted  cheeks  the  visors  made; 
But,  oh,  what  masquers  richly  dight 
Can  boast  of  bosoms  half  so  light ! 
England  was  merry  England,  when 
Old  Christmas  brought  his  sports  aj 


'Twas  Christmas  broach 'd the  mightiest  ale; 
'Twas  Christmas  told  the  merriest  tale ;    * 
A  Christmas  gambol  6ft  could  cheer 
The  poor  man's  heart  through  half  the  year. 

Still  linger  in  our  northern  clime 
Some  remnants  of  the  good  old  time ; 
And  still,  within  our  valleys  here, 
We  hold  the  kindred  title  dear; 
'Even  when  perchance  its  far-fetch'd  claim 
To  Southron  ear  sounds  empty  name; 
For  course  of  blood,  our  proverbs  deem, 
Is  warmerthan  the  mountain-stream. 
And  thus  my  Christmas  still  I  hold, 
Where  my  great-grandsire  came  of  old, 
With  amber  beard,  and  flaxen  hair, 
And  reverend  apostolic  air, 
The  feast  and  holy-tide  to  share, 
And  mix  sobriety  with  wine, 
And  honest  mirth  with  thoughts  divine. 


ACROSS  my  first,  with  flash  and  roar, 

The  stalely  vessel  glides  along, 
And  silent,  on  the  crowded  shore, 

There  kneels  an  aged  crone, 
Watching  my  second's  parting  smile, 
As  he  looks  farewell  to  his  native  isle. 

My  whole  comes  back  to  other  eyes 

With  beauteous  change  of  fruit  and  flowers, 

But  sad  to  her  are  those  bright  skies, 
And  dim  those  joyous  bowers ; 

Alas,  my  first  is  dark  and  deep, 

And  my  second  cannot  hear  her  weep ! 


Song  for  St.  ffim'Ua's  Sag. 


ROM  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony,' 
This  universal  frame  began. 
When  nature  underneath  a'heap 
Of  jarring  atoms  lay, 


And  could  not  heave  her  head,    .    t 
The  tuneful  voice  was  heard  from  high, 
Arise,  ye  more  than  dead  ! 
Then  cold  and  hot, "and  moist  and  dry, 
•  In  order  to  their  stations  leap, 
'And  music's  power  obey. 
From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony, 
This  universal  frame  began  : 
From  harmony  to  harmony, 
Through  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran, 
The  diapason  closing  full  in  man. 

What  passion  cannot  music  raise  and  quell  ? 

When  Jubal  struck  the  corded  shell, 

His  listening  brethren  stood  around, 

And  wondering  on  their  faces  fell 

To  worship  that  celestial  sound. 

Less  than  a  god  they  thought  there  could  not  dwell 

Within  the  hollow  of  that  shell, 

That  spoke  so  sweetly  and  so  well. 

What  passion  cannot  music  raise  and  quell  ? 

The  trumpet's  loud  clangour 
Excites  us  to  arms, 
With  shrill  notes  of  anger, 
And  mortaj  alarms ; 


The  double,  double,  double  beat 
Of  the  thundering  drum, 
Cries,  Hark  !  the  foes  come ; 
Charge,  charge,  'tis  too  late  to  retreat ! 

The  soft  complaining  flute 

In  dying  notes  discovers 

The  woes  of  hopeless  lovers, 

Whose  dirge  is  whisper'd  by  the  warbling  lute. 

Sharp  violins  proclaim 

Their  jealous  pangs  and  desperation, 

Fury,  frantic  indignation, 

Depth  of  pains,  and  height  of  passion, 

For  the  fair  disdainful  dame. 

But,  oh  !  what  art  can  teach, 

What  human  voice  can  reach, 

The  sacred  organ's  praise  ? 

Notes  inspiring  holy  love, 

Notes  that  wing  their  heavenly  ways 

To  mend  the  choirs  above.    • 

Orpheus  could  lead  the  savage  race, 

And  trees  uprooted  left  their  place, 

Sequacious  of  the  lyre ; 

But  bright  Cecilia  raised  the  wonder  higher, 

When  to  her  organ  vocal  breath  was  given ;  • 

An  angel  heard,  and  straight  appear'dj 

Mistaking  earth  for  heaven. 

GRAND  CHORUS. 

AS  from  the  power  of  sacred  lays 

The  spheres  began  to  move, 

And  sung  the  great  Creator's  praise, 

To  all  the  blest  above; 

So  when'  the  last  and  dreadful  hour 

This  crumbling  pageant  shall  devour, 

The  trumpet  shall  be  heard  on  high, 

The  dead  shall  live,  the  living  die, 

And  music  shall  untune  the  sk.        '   . 


U&fri  LJU*  iota:* 


HEN  the  heathen  trumpet's  clang 
Round  beleaguer'd  Chester  rang, 
Veiled  nun  and  friar  grey 
March 'd  from  Bangor's  fair  abbaye. 
High  their  holy  anthem  sounds, 
Cestria's  vale  the  hymn  rebounds, 
Floating  down  the  sylvan  Dee, 
O  miserere  Domine  / 

On  the  long  procession  goes, 
Glory  round  their  crosses  glows  ; 
And  the  Virgin-mother  mild 
In  their  peaceful  banner  smiled. 
Who  could  think  such  saintly  band 
Doom'd  to  feel  unhallow'd  hand  ? 
Such  was  the  divine  decree, 
O  miserere  Domine! 

Bands  that  masses  only  sung, 
Hands  that  censers  only  swung, 
Met  the  northern  bow  and  bill, 
Heard  the  war-cry,  wild  and  shrill : 
Woe  to  Brockmael's  feeble  hand, 
Woe  to  Olfrid's  bloody  brand, 
Woe  to  Saxon  cruelty, 
O  miserere  Domine ! 

Weltering  amid  warriors  slain, 
Spurn'd  by  steeds  with  bloody  mane, 
Slaughter'd "down  by  heathen  blade, 
Bangor's  peaceful  monks  are  laid. 
Word  of  parting  rest  unspoke, 
Mass  urisung,  and  bread  unbroke ; 
For  their  souls,  for  'charity, 
Sing  Miserere  Domine ! 

Bangor !  o'er  the  murder  wail, 
Long  thy  ruins  told  the  tale ; 
Shatter'd  tower  and  broken  arch 
Long  recall'd  the  woeful  march. 
On  thy  shrine  no  tapers  burn, 
Never  shall  thy  priests  return ; 
The  pilgrim  sighs  and  sings  for  thee, 
O  m  iserere  Domine ! 
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^  LITTLE  man,  who  muffins  sold 

When  I  'was  little  too, 
Carried  a  face  of  giant  mould, 

But  tall  he  never  grew. 

His  arms  were  legs  for  length  and  size, 
His  coat-tail  touch'd  his  heels ; 

His  brows  were  forests  o'er  his  eyes, 
His  voice  like  waggon-wheels. 

When  fallen  leaves  together  flock, 

And  gusts  begin  to  squall, . 
And  suns  go  down  at  six  o'clock, 

You  heard  his  muffin-call. 
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Borne  in  the  equinoctial  blast, 
He  came  and  shook  his  bell ; 

And  with  the  equinox  he  pass'd, 
But  whither  none  could  tell. 

Some  thought  the  monster  turn'd  to  dew 
When  muffins  ceased  to  reign, 

And  lay  in  buds  the  summer  through,  . 
Till  muffin-time  again ; 

Or  satyr,  used  the  woods'to  rove, 

Or  even  old  Caliban, 
Drawn  by  the  lure  of  oven-stove 

To  be  a  muffin-man. 


LLJ^L- I^^J^Z^rr11"1'  '    f-   n^", 

The  dwarf  was  not  a  churlish  elf, 
Who  thought  folks  stared  to  scoff; 

But  used  deformity  itself 
To  set  his  muffins  off. 

He  stood  at  doors  and  talk'd  with  cooks, 
'    While  strangers  took  his  span; 
And  grimly  smiled  at  childhood's  looks 
On  him,  the  muffin-man. 

When  others  fled  from  nipping  frost, 
And  hid  from  drenching  skies, 

And  when  in  fogs  the  street  was  lost, 
You  saw  his  figure  rise. 

One  night  his  tinkle  did  not  sound, 
He  failed  each  'custom 'd  door; 

'Twas  first  of  an  eternal  round 
Of  nights  he  walk'd  no  more. 

When  borne  in  arms,  my  infant  eye 
Its  restless  search  began  ; 


The  nursery-maid  was  wont  to  cry, 
.  "  See,  John  the  muffin-man." 

My  path  with  things  familiar  spread, 
Death's  foot  had  seldom  cross'd  ; 

And  when  they  said  that  John  was  dead, 
I  stood  in  wonder  lost. 

New  muffin-men,  from  lamp  to  lamp, 
With  careless  glance  I  scan ; 

For  none  can  ever  raze  thy  stamp, 
Oh,  John,  thou  muffin-man  ! 

Thou  standest  snatch'd  from  time  and  storm, 

A  statue  of  the  soul ; 
And  round  thy  carved  and  goblin  form 

Past  days — past  days  unroll ! 

We  will  not  part, — affection  dim 

This  song  shall  help  to  fan, 
And  memory,  firmer  bound  to  him, 

Shall  keep  her  muffin-man. 


^S  I  roam'd  the  fields  along, 
Listening  to  the  linnet's  song, 
I  beheld  an  old  man  there, 
Toiling  hard,  with  hoary  hair. 

"  Blessings  on  this  field,"  I  cried, 
"  Such  a  faithful  labourer's  pride  ! 
Blessings  on  this  wither'd  hand, 
Scattering  seed  along  the  land !" 


Answer'd  me  his  look  severe  : — 
"  Poet's  blessing  boots  not  here; 
Like  the  wrath  of  Heaven  it  falls — 
Flowers,  not  corn,  to  life  it 'calls." 

"  Friend,  these  songs  of  lighter  hours 
Waken  pot  too  many  flowers ; 
Just  enough  to  deck  the  land, 
And  fill  thy  little  grandson's  hand." 


THE  dews  of  summer-night  did  fall ; 

The  moon,  sweet  reg%nt  of  the  sky, 
Silver'd  the  walls  of  Cumnor  Hall, 

And  many  an  oak  that  grew  thereby. 


Now  nought  was  heard  beneath  the  skies 
The  sounds  of  busy  life  were  still — 


Save  an  unhappy  lady's  sighs, 
That  issued  from  that  lonely  pile. 

"  Leicester  !"  she  cried,  "  is  this  thy  love 
That  thou  so  oft  hast  sworn  to  me, 

To  leave  me  in  this  lonely  grove, 
Immur'd  in  shameful  privity  ? 

No  more  thou  com'st  with  lover's  speed 

•  Thy  once-beloved  bride  to  see  ; 
But  be  she  'live  or  be  she  dead, 

I  fear,  stern  earl,  's  the  same  to  thee. 

Not  so  the  usage  I  received 
When  happy  in  my  father's  hall ; 

No  faithless  husband  then  me  grieved, 
No  chilling  fears  did  me  appal. 

I  rose  up  with  the  cheerful  morn, 
No  lark  more  blithe,  no  flower  more  gay  ; 

And  like  the  bird  that  haunts  the  thorn, 
So  merrily  sung  the  livelong  day. 

If  that  my  beauty  is  but  small, 

Amongst  court- ladies  all  despised — 

Why  didst  thou  rend  it  from  that  hall, 
Wh,ere,  scornful  earl,  it  well  was  prized  ? 

And  when  you  first  to  me  made  suit, 
How  fair  I  was,  you  oft  would  say  ; 

And,  proud  of  conquest,  plucked  the  fruit — 
Then  left  the  blossom  to  decay. 

Yes,  now  neglected  and  despised, 
The  rose  is  pale,  the  lily  's  dead  ; 

But  he  that  once  their  charms  so  prized 
Is,  sure,  the  cause  those  charms  are  fted. 

For,  know,  .when  sick'fling  grief  doth  prey, 
And  tender  love  's  repaid  with  scorn, 

The  sweetest  beauty  will  decay — 

What  floweret  can  endure  the  storm  ? 
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At  court,  I'm  told,  is  beauty's  throne, 
Where  every  lady  's  passing  rare  ; 

That  eastern  flowers,  that  shame  the  sun, 
Are  not  so  glowing,  not  so  fair  : 

Then,  earl,  why  did'st  thou  leave  the  beds 
Where  roses  and  where  lilies  vie, 

To  seek  a  primrose,  whose  pale  shades 
Must  sicken  when  those  gaudes  are  by  ? 

'Mong  rural  beauties  I  was  one  ; 

Among  the  fields  wild -flowers  are  fair: 
Some  country- swain  might  me  have  won, 

And  thought  my  beauty  passing  rare. 

But,  Leicester — or  I  much  am  wrong, 
Or  'tis  not  beauty  lures  thy  vows  ; 

Rather  ambition's  gilded  crown 

Makes  thee  forget  thy  humble  spouse. 

Then,  Leicester,  why,  again  I  plead 
(The  injured  surely  may  repine), 

Why  didst  thou  wed  a  country-maid, 

When  some  fair'  princess  might  be  thine  ? 

Why  didst  thou  praise  my  humble  charms, 
And,  oh  !  then  leave  them  to  decay  ? 

Why  didst  thou  win  me  to  thy  arms, 
Then  leave  me  mourn  the  livelong  day  ? 

The  village-maidens  of  the  plain 

Salute  me  lowly  as  I  go  ;     . 
Envious  they  mark  my  silken  train, 

Nor  think  a  countess  can  have  woe. 

The  simple  nymphs  !  they  little  know. 

How  far  more  happy  's  their  estate  ; 
To  smile  for  joy,  than  sigh  for  woe  ; 

To  be  content,  than  to  be  great. 
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How  far  less  blest  am  I  than  them, 
Daily  to  pine  and  waste  with  care  ! 

Like  the  poor  plant,  that  from  its  stem- 
Divided  feels  the  chilling  air. 

Nor,  cruel  earl,  can  I  enjoy 

The  humble  charms  of  solitude  ; 

Your  minions  proud  my  peace  destroy, 
By  sullen  frowns  or  prating  rude. 

Last  night,  as  sad  I  chanced  to  stray, 
The  village  death-bell  smote  my  ear  : 

They  winked  aside,  and  seemed  to  say, 
'  Countess,  prepare  ;  thy  end  is  near  !' 

And  now,  while  happy  peasants  sleep, 
Here  I  sit  lonely  and  forlorn  ; 

No  one  to  soothe  me  as  I  weep, 
Save  Philomel  on  yonder  thorn. 

My  spirits  flag,  my  hopes  decay — 

Still  that  dread  death-bell  smites  my  ear 

And  many  a  boding  seems  to  say, 

'  Countess,  prepare ;  thy  end  is  near  !'  " 

Thus,  sore  and  sad,  that  lady  grieved 
In  Cumnor  Hall,  so  lone  and  drear, 

And  many  a  heartfelt  sigh  she  heaved, 
And  let  fall  many  a  bitter  tear. 

And  ere  the  dawn  of  day  appeared 
In  Cumnor  Hall,  so  lone  and  drear, 

Full  many  a  piercing  scream  was  heard, 
.And  many  a  cry  of  mortal  fear. 

The  death-bell  thrice  was  heard  to  ring  ; 

An  aerial  voice  was  heard  to  call ; 
.And  thrice  the  raven  napped  his  wing 
Around  the  towers  of  Cumnor  Hall : 


The  mastiff  howl'd  at  village-door  ; 

The  oaks  were  shattered  on  the  green 
Woe  was  the  hour, — for  never  more 

That  hapless  countess  e'er  was  seen  ! 

And  in  that  manor  now  no  more 
la  cheerful  feast  and  sprightly  ball ; 

For  ever  since  that  dreary  hour 

Have  spirits  haunted  Cumnor  Hall ! 

The  village-maids,  with  fearful  glance, 
Avoid  the  ancient  moss-grown  wall, 

Nor  ever  lead  the  merry  dance 

Among  the  groves  of  Cumnor  Hall. 

Full  many  a  traveller  oft  hath  sighed,  • 
And  pensive  wept  the  countess'  fall, 

As,  wand'ring  onwards,  he  has  spied 
The  haunted  towers  of  Cumnor  Hall. 


E  sail)  tf)ff ,  darling  liatir. 

SAW  thee,  darling  baby, 

In  all  thy  brightsorae  gladness, 
With  cherub -smile  might  well  beguile 

Our  spirits  of  their  sadness. 
The  joyous  tones  that  hail'd  me 

Still  in  my  ear  seem  ringing — 
Still  round  my  neck  thy  dimpled  arms 

In  soft  embrace  seem  clinging. 

Next  morn  I  saw  thee,  baby, 

A  drooping,  broken  flower ; 
And,  oh  !  not  yet  can  I  forget 

The  anguish  of  that  hour  ! 
The  speechless  supplication, 

From  broken  hearts  ascending, 
That  strove 'to  say,  "  Thy  will  be  done  !" 

In  lowliest  sorrow  bending. 

I  saw  thee,  blessed  baby, 

In  solemn  state,  though  lowly — 
How  saint-like  now  that  pure,  pale  brow, 

In  stedfast  calm  most  holy  ! 
I  knelt  in  awe  beside  thee, 

That  hush'd  the  voice  of  weeping  ; 
I  felt  that  o'er  thy  still  repose 

Angels  their  watch  were  keeping. 
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I  kiss'd  thee,  precious  baby, 

In  silence  bending  o'er  thee ; 
But  tears  fell  fast,  to  look  our  last, 

Ere  to  the  grave  they  bore  thee. 
Yet  from  that  darksome  chamber, 

At  Jesus'  voice  up-springing, 
The  seed  that  we  have  sown  in  tears, 

We  soon  shall  reap  ift  singing. 

Yes.!  we  shall  see  thee,  baby, 

In  more  than  angel-brightness, 
A  lily-flower  of  Eden's  bower, 

In  robe  of  glistering  whiteness. 
Mourn  not  bur  bud  of  promise, 

As  floweret  early  faded, 
In  hiding-place,  from  all  our  storms, 

Safe  folded  up,  and  shaded. 

Ye  who  have  sown  in  sorrow, 

With  heart  resign'd,  though  broken, 
Gleams  not  Heaven's  light  through  tears  more  bright 

On  words  our  God  hath  spoken  ? 
Ye  may  not  grudge  your  treasure 

To  His  Almighty  keeping, 
Who  yet  will  Rachel's  work  reward, 

And  still  the  voice  of  weeping. 


ttjt  jFt'rst. 

JT  was  a  merchant,  a  merchant  of  fame, 

And  he  sail'd  to  the  Holy  Land  ; 
Gilbert  a  Becket  was  his  name ; 
And  he  went  to  trade  with  the  Syrians  rich 


For  velvets,  and  satins,  and  jewels,  which 
He  might  sell  on  the  western  strand. 


But  the  luckless  merchant  was  captive  ta'en 

By  a  Turcoman  fierce  and  rude  ; 
They  bound  his  limbs  with  a  galling  chain, 
And  they  set  him  to  labour,  early  and  late, 
In  the  gardens  which  lay  round  the  palace-gate 
Of  the  terrible  chief  Mahmoud. 


It  was  there  he  met  with  a  Saracen  maid 

Of  virtue  and  beauty  rare : 
And,  behold,  our  merchant  forgot  his  trade  ; 
His  English  habits  aside  he  flung, 
And  he  learn'd  to  speak  with  a  Saracen  tongue, 
For  the  sake  of  that  damsel  fair. 


He  taught  Zarina  the  Christians'  lore  ; 

And  the  hours  sped  swiftly  by, 
When  together  they  trod  the  lonely  shore, 
And  she  listen'd  to  him  with  a  willing  ear, 
And  he  gazed  in  her  eyes  so  deep  and  clear, 
By  the  light  of  the  morning  sky. 

They  plighted  their  faith,  and  they  vow'd 

to  wed, 

If  Gilbert  should  e'er  be  free ; 
How  could  she  doubt  a  word  he  said  ? 
For  her  heart  was  trustful,  pure,  and  mild, 
Like  the  heart  of  a  young  unfearing  child, 
And  she  loved  him  hopefully. 

But  days  stole  on,  and  months  stole  on, 

And  Gilbert  was  captive  yet ; 
A  long,  long  year  had  come  and  gone, 
When  the  maiden  wander'd  with  earnest  eye 
To  the  shadowy  walk  'neath  the  palm-trees 

high, 
Where  oft  before  they  met. 

"  I  am  a  Christian,  my  Gilbert,  now," 

The  Saracen  lady  said ; 
The  tone  of  her  voice  was  sweet  and  low, 
Like  the  voice  of  the  night-breeze,  cool  and 

calm, 

When  it  sighs  through  the  leaves  of  the  mur- 
muring palm, 
Of  its  own  light  sounds  afraid. 

"  At  eve  and  at  morn  to  thy  God  I  pray  ; 

Oh,  why  should  I  linger  here  ? 
Let  us  flee  to  thine  England,  far  away  ; 
The  God  we  serve  shall  guide  our  bark 
Over  the  desert  of  waters  dark ; 
For  how  can  a  Christian  fear  ? 

I  will  send  to  thee  at  the  hour  of  eve, 

When  the  curtains  are  drawno'er  heaven ; 
And  I  shall  not  weep  for  the  friends  I  leave, 


For  I  am  an  orphan,  and  ne'er  have  known 
A  gentle  word  or  a  kindly  tone, 
Save  such  as  thou  hast  given. 

My  gems  shall  purchase  a  gallant  boat, 

And  a  crew  of  skilful  men  : 
Oh,  when  on  the  fetterless  waves  we  float, 
With  the  wide  blue  sky  and  the  wide  blue  sea 
Stretching  around  us  triumphantly, 
Wilt  thou  not  bless  me  then  ?" 

He  kiss'd  her  hand,  and  he  vow'd  to  come ;. 

And  the  night  was  calm  and  fair : 
Oh,  how  the  captive  thought  on  home, 
As  he  gazed  the  dashing  waters  o'er, 
And  noiselessly  paced  the  rugged  shore ; 
But  Zarina  was  not  there ! 

He  look'd  to  the  east,  he  look'd  to  the 

west, 

But  her  form  he  could  not  see ; 
And  fear  struck  cold  upon  his  breast, 
For  he  almost  fancied  the  stars  so  pale 
Had  watch'd  their  meeting,  and  told  their 

tale 
To  some  ruthless  enemy. 

He  look'd  to  the  south,  he  look'd  to  the 

north, 

A  light,  light  step  he  hears ! 
And  a  figure  steps  from  the  shadows  forth — 
But,  alas  for  Zarina,  it  is  not  she  ! 
It  is  but  her  faithful  nurse  Sane, 

And  her  eyes  are  dim  with  tears. 

"  Oh,  listen,"  she  cried,  in  bitter  woe, 

"  Zarina  is  captive  made  ! 
Sir  Christian,  Sir  Christian,  alone  must 

thou  go ; 

Thy  way  is  still  clear ;  but  they  know  that  she 
Was  wont  to  wander  at  eve  with  thee, 
By  treacherous  lips  betray'd. 
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She  bids  thee  flee  to  thine  own  fair  land, 

For  thou  canst  not  aid  her  here." 
The  old  nurse  pointed  with  her  hand. 
Gilbert  a  Becket  he  grieved  and  sigh'd ; 
But  he  saw  the  bark  on  the  white  waves 

ride, 
And  he  thought  on  England  dear. 

"  Adieu,  my  lady,"  at  last  he  said, 
While  the  nurse  in  silence  wept ; 
"  Oh,  I  ne'er  will  forget  my  Saracen 

maid, 

But  I'll  gather  an  army,  firm  and  brave, 
And  come  to  seek  thee  across  the  wave ! " 
He  spake,  and  on  board  he  leapt. 

Away  flies  the  bark   o'er  the  billowy 

foam, 

As  though  her  sails  were  wings — 
She  seems  to  know  she  is  travelling 

home; 

And  at  last  good  Gilbert  a  Becket  stands 

On  the  noblest  land  of  all  earthly  lands — 

Oh,  how  his  glad  heart  springs  ! 


lag  the  Sttonlr. 
Where  is  Zarina  ?     A  captive  lone 

She  sits,  with  tearful  eye ; 
Till  two  long  years  are  come  and  gone, 
And  at  last,  when  her  ruthless  gaolers  slept,  ^ 
One  eve  of  beauty,  forth  she  crept 
To  gaze  from  the  lattice  high. 

The  wall  was  steep,  yet  she  dared  to  leap — 

Safe  on  the  turf  doth  she  stand  ! 
'Tis  pleasant  to  be  on  the  green  earth  free  ; 
Yet  where  shall  the  hapless  maiden  go, 
For  the  English  tongue  she  doth  not  know, 
Though  she  seeks  the  English  land  ? 

She  hath  wander'd  down  to  the  shore,  and 

there 

Is  a  bark  about  to  sail, 
With  tapering  masts  that  seem'd  to  bear, 
Upon  their  crests  so  slight  and  high, 
The  outspread  curtains  of  the  sky, 
Hung  o'er  with  star-lamps  pale. 

Oft  hath  the  maiden  her  lover  heard, 

When  he  spake  of  his  far-off  home ; 

Back  to  her  lip  returns  the  word, 

And  ' '  London !  London ! "  in  haste  she  cries, 

With  a  piteous  tone  and  with  streaming  eyes, 

While  the  seamen  around  her  come. 
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"  It  is  sad  and  strange,"  said  the  sailors 

then, 

"  That  the  damsel  weepeth  thus ; 
But  oh,  let  it  never  be  said  that  men 
Look'd  on  a  woman  in  sore  distress, 
And  gave  no  aid  to  her  feebleness  !  — 
The  maiden  shall  sail  with  us ! " 

So  they  took  her  in  ;  and  Zarina  smiled, 

And  thank 'd  them  with  her  eyes  ; 
Gentle  she  was  as  a  chidden  child ; 
But  the  mariners  could  not  understand 
The  wondrous  words  of  the  eastern  land, 
So  they  sail'd  in  silent  wise. 

They  came  to  shore  at  fair  Stamboul, 

And  the  maiden  roam'd  all  night 
Through  its  streets,  so  calm,  and  still, 

and  cool ; 

And  to  every  passer-by  that  came 
She  murmur'd  forth  the  one  dear  name, 
Clasping  her  hands  so  white. 

Some  turn'd  aside  with  careless  pride, 

And  some  with  angry  frown ; 
With  a  curious  ear  some  turn'd  to  hear ; 
But  the  word  she  spake  each  passer  knew, 
For   London   is   known   the   wide   world 

through, 
From  England's  fair  renown. 

From  place  to  place  did  the  maiden  stray, 

And  still  that  little  word 
Was  her  only  guide  on  her  venturous 

way. 

Full  many  a  pitying  stranger  gave 
Aid  to  her  journey  by  land  and  wave, 

When  her  low  sweet  voice  was  heard. 

And  oft  at  eve  would  Zarina  stand 

On  the  edge  of  the  darkening  flood, 
And  sing  the  lays  of  her  own  far  land  : 
So  sweet  was  her  voice  when  she  sang  of 

home, 
That  the  listening  peasants  would  round  her 

come, 
Proffering  their  simple  food. 


Thus  when  full  many  a  month  had 


Of  wearisome  wanderings  long, 
To  the  wish'd-for  place  she  wasborne  at  last ; 
And  the  maiden  gaz'd  with  bewilder'd  eye 
On  each  spreading  roof  and  turret  high, 
Mid  London's  hurrying  throng. 

Through  all  that  maze  of  square  and  street 

With  pleading  looks  she  went ; 
And  still  her  weary  voice  was  sweet. 
But  now  was  "  Gilbert"  the  name  she  cried: 
The  world  of  London  is  very  wide, 

And  they  knew  not  whom  she  meant. 

Gilbert! — her  lover's  name — how  oft 
Had  she  breath'd  that  sound  before  ! 
Her  eye  grew  bright,  her  tone  grew  soft ; 
For  she  thought  that  life  and  hope  must  dwell 
In  the  precious  name  she  loved  so  well ; 
And  her  troubles  all  seem'd  o'er. 

Now  Gilbert  a  Becket  was  dwelling  there, 

Like  a  merchant-prince  was  he ; 
His  gardens  were  wide,  and  his  halls  were 

fair ; 

His  servants  flatter'd,  his  minstrels  play'd; — 
He  had  almost  forgotten  his  Saracen  maid, 
And  their  parting  beyond  the  sea. 

But  word  was  brought,  as  he  sate  at  meat, 

Of  a  damsel  fair  and  sad, 
Who  wander 'd  for  ever  through  square  and 

street, 

With  clasped  hands  and  strength  o'erspent, 
Murmuring,  "  Gilbert !  "  as  she  went, 
Like  one  possess'd,  or  mad. 

Gilbert  a  Becket,  he  straightway  rose, 

For  his  conscience  prick'd  him  sore ; 
Forth  from  his  splendid  hall  he  goes — 
A  well-known  voice  is  in  his  ears, 
And  he  sees  a  fair  face  veil'd  in  tears, 
And  he  thinks  on  the  Syrian  shore. 
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Forth  to  Zarina  in  haste  he  came, 
Oh,  how  could  he  ever  forget  ? 
Gilbert ! "  she  cries — 'tis  the  selfsame 

name, 

But,  ah !  what  a  changed  and  joyous  tone, 

For  the  maiden's  heart  is  no  more  alone, 

And  the  lovers  at  last  are  met ! 

He  took  that  happy  wanderer  home, 

He  placed  her  at  his  side ; 
O'er  desert  plain,  and  o'er  ocean's  foam, 
She  hath  come,  with  her  changeless  love  and 

faith ; 

And  now  there  is  nothing  can  part,  save  death, 
The  bridegroom  and  the  bride  1 

The  maiden  was  led  to  the  holy  font, 
They  named  her  MATILDA  there  ; 
Yet  ever  was  Gilbert  a  Becket  wont, 
In  bis  joyous  home,  with  a  sweet  wife  blest, 
To  say  that  he  loved  Zarina  best, 
His  Saracen  true  and  fair. 


Their  first  -  born  son  was  a  priest 

of  power, 

Who  ruled  on  English  ground 
His  fame  remaineth  to  this  hour  ! 
God  send  to  every  valiant  knight 
A  lady  as  true,  and  a  home  as  bright 
As  Gilbert  the  merchant  found ! 


wakes  me  from  my  gentle  sleep  ? 
Sweet  sounds  my  soul  delight : 
0  mother,  see !  what  can  it  be, 
At  this  late  hour  of  night  ?  " 

"  I  nothing  hear,  I  nothing  see, 

So  rest  in  slumber  mild ; 
No  music  comes  to  comfort  thee, 

Thou  poor  and  sickly  child ! " 

"  It  is  no  earthly  sound  I  hear, 

That  gives  me  such  delight ; 
'Tis  angels  call  me  with  their  song  — 

So,  mother  dear,  good  night ! " 
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J\A.R  in  a  wild,  unknown  to  public  view, 
From  youth  to  age  a  reverend  hermit  grew  ; 
The  moss  his  bed,  the  cave  his  humble  cell, 
His  food  the  fruits,  his  drink  the  crystal  well ; 
Remote  from  men,  with  God  he  pass'd  his  days, 
Prayer  all  his  business,  all  his  pleasure  praise. 

A  life  so  sacred,  such  serene  repose, 
Seem'd  heaven  itself,  till  one  suggestion  rose  — 
That  vice  should  triumph,  virtue  vice  obey ; 
This  sprung  some  doubt  of  Providence's  sway ; 


His  hopes  no  more  a  certain  prospect  boast, 
And  all  the  tenor  of  his  soul  is  lost. 
So,  when  a  smooth  expanse  receives  impress'd 
Calm  nature's  image  on  its  watery  breast, 
Down  bend  the  banks,  the  trees  depending  grow, 
And  skies  beneath  with  answering  colours  glow ; 
But  if  a  stone  the  gentle  sea  divide, 
Swift  ruffling  circles  curl  on  every  side, 
And  glimmering  fragments  of  a  broken  sun, 
Banks,  trees,  and  skies,  in  thick  disorder  run. 
To  clear  this  doubt,  to  know  the  world  by  sight, 
To  find  if  books  or  swains  report  it  right 
(For  yet  by  swains  alone  the  world  he  knew, 
Whose  feet  came  wandering  o'er  the  nightly  dew), 
He  quits  his  cell ;  the  pilgrim-staff  he  bore, 
And  fixed  the  scallop  in  his  hat  before ; 
Then,  with  the  rising  sun,  a  journey  went, 
Sedate  to  think,  and  watching  each  event. 

The  morn  was  wasted  in  the  pathless  grass, 
And  long  and  lonesome  was  the  wild  to  pass  ; 
But  when  the  southern  sun  had  warm'd  the  day, 
A  youth  came  posting  o'er  a  crossing  way; 
His  raiment  decent,  his  complexion  fair, 
And  soft  in  graceful  ringlets  waved  his  hair ; 
Then,  near  approaching,  "  Father,  hail !"  he  cried  ; 
And  "  Hail,  my  son  !"  the  reverend  sire  replied. 
Words  follow'd  words,  from  question  answer  flow'd, 
And  talk  of  various  kind  deceived  the  road ; 
Till  each  with  other  pleased,  and  loath  to  part, 
While  in  their  age  they  differ,  join  in  heart. 
Thus  stands  an  aged  elm  in  ivy  bound, 
Thus  youthful  ivy  clasps  an  elm  around. 

Now  sunk  the  sun  ;  the  closing  hour  of  day 
Came  onward,  mantled  o'er  with  sober  grey ; 
Nature,  in  silence,  bade  the  world  repose, 
When,  near  the  road,  a  stately  palace  rose. 


There,  by  the  moon,  through  ranks  of  trees  they  pass 
Whose  verdure  crown' d  their  sloping  sides  of  grass. 
It  chanced  the  noble  master  of  the  dome 
Still  made  his  house  the  wandering  stranger's  home  ; 
Yet  still  the  kindness,  from  a  thirst  of  praise, 
Proved  the  vain  flourish  of  expensive  ease. 
The  pair  arrive ;  the  li veried  servants  wait ; 
Their  lord  receives  them  at  the  pompous  gate ; 
The  table  groans  with  costly  piles  of  food, 
And  all  is  more  than  hospitably  good. 
Then  led  to  rest,  the  day's  long  toil  they  drown, 
Deep  sunk  in  sleep,  and  silk,  and  heaps  of  down. 
At  length  'tis  morn,  and,  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
Along  the  wide  canals  the  zephyrs  play; 
Fresh  o'er  the  gay  parterres  the  breezes  creep, 
And  shake  the  neighbouring  wood  to  banish  sleep. 
Up  rise  the  guests,  obedient  to  the  call, 
An  early  banquet  deck'd  the  splendid  hall ; 
Rich  luscious  wine  a  golden  goblet  graced, 
Which  the  kind  master  forced  the  guests  to  taste. 
Then,  pleased  and  thankful,  from  the  porch  they  go ; 
And,  but  the  landlord,  none  had  cause  of  woe ; 
His  cup  was  vanished ;  for,  in  secret  guise, 
The  younger  guest  purloin'd  the  glittering  prize. 

As  one  who  spies  a  serpent  in  his  way, 
Glistening  and  basking  in  the  summer  ray, 
Disorder'd  stops  to  shun  the  danger  near, 
Then  walks  with  faintness  on,  and  looks  with  fear, — 
So  seem'd  the  sire,  when,  far  upon  the  road, 
The  shining  spoil  his  wily  partner  shew'd. 
He  stopp'd  with  silence,  walk'd  with  trembling  heart, 
And  much  he  wish'd,  but  durst  not  ask  to  part ; 
Murmuring  he  lifts  his  eyes,  and  thinks  it  hard 
That  generous  actions  meet  a  base  reward. 
While  thus  they  pass,  the  sun  his  glory  shrouds, 
The  changing  skies  hang  out  their  sable  clouds ; 
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A  sound  in  air  presaged  approaching  rain, 
And  beasts  to  covert  scud  across  the  plain. 
Warn'd  by  the  signs,  the  wandering  pair  retreat 
To  seek  for  shelter  at  a  neighbouring  seat. 
'Twas  built  with  turrets  on  a  rising  ground, 
And  strong,  and  large,  and  unimproved  around ; 
Its  owner's  temper,  timorous  and  severe, 
Unkind  and  griping,  caused  a  desert  there. 
As  near  the  miser's  heavy  door  they  drew, 
Fierce  rising  gusts  with  sudden  fury  blew ; 
The  nimble  lightning,  mix'd  with  showers,  began, 
And  o'er  their  heads  loud  rolling  thunders  ran ; 
Here  long  they  knock,  but  knock  or  call  in  vain, 
Driven  by  the  wind,  and  batter'd  by  the  rain. 
At  length  some  pity  warm'd  the  master's  breast 
('Twas  then  his  threshold  first  received  a  guest) ; 
Slow  creaking  turns  the  door  with  jealous  care, 
And  half  he  welcomes  in  the  shivering  pair ; 
One  frugal  faggot  lights  the  naked  walls, 
And  nature's  fervour  through  their  limbs  recalls  ; 
Bread  of  the  coarsest  sort,  with  meagre  wine, 
(Each  hardly  granted),  served  them  both  to  dine  ; 
And  when  the  tempest  first  appear'd  to  cease, 
A  ready  warning  bade  them  part  in  peace. 
With  still  remark,  the  pondering  hermit  view'd, 
In  one  so  rich,  a  life  so  poor  and  rude  ; 
And  why  should  such  (within  himself  he  cried) 
Lock  the  lost  wealth  a  thousand  want  beside  ? 
But  what  new  marks  of  wonder  soon  take  place 
In  every  settling  feature  of  his  face, 
When,  from  his  vest,  the  young  companion  bore 
That  cup  the  generous  landlord  own'd  before, 
And  paid  profusely,  with  the  precious  bowl, 
The  stinted  kindness  of  this  churlish  soul ! 

But  now  the  clouds  in  airy  tumult  fly ; 
The  sun  emerging  opes  an  azure  sky  ; 


A  fresher  green  the  smelling  leaves  display, 

And,  glittering  as  they  tremble,  cheer  the  day : 

The  weather  courts  them  from  their  poor  retreat, 

And  the  glad  master  bolts  the  wary  gate. 

While  hence  they  walk,  the  pilgrim's  bosom  wrought 

With  all  the  travail  of  uncertain  thought : 

His  partner's  acts  without  their  cause  appear ; 

'Twas  there  a  vice,  and  seem'd  a  madness  here  : 

Detesting  that,  and  pitying  this,  he  goes, 

Lost  and  confounded  with  the  various  shows. 

Now  night's  dim  shades  again  involve  the  sky  ; 

Again  the  wanderers  want  a  place  to  lie  ; 

Again  they  search,  and  find  a  lodging  nigh. 

The  soil  improved  around,  the  mansion  neat, 

And  neither  poorly  low  nor  idly  great ; 

It  seem'd  to  speak  its  master's  turn  of  mind, 

Content,  and  not  for  praise,  but  virtue,  kind. 

Hither  the  walkers  turn  their  weary  feet, 

Then  bless  the  mansion,  and  the  master  greet. 

Their  greeting  fair,  bestow'd  with  modest  guise, 

The  courteous  master  hears,  and  thus  replies : — 

"  Without  a  vain,  without  a  grudging  heart, 

To  Him  who  gives  us  all,  1  yield  a  part ; 

From  Him  you  come,  for  Him  accept  it  here, 

A  frank  and  sober,  more  than  costly  cheer!" 

He  spoke,  and  bade  the  welcome  table  spread, 

Then  talk'd  of  virtue  till  the  time  of  bed ; 

When  the  grave  household  round  his  hall  repair, 

Warn'd  by  a  bell,  and  close  the  hours  with  prayer. 

At  length  the  world,  renew'd  by  calm  repose, 

Was  strong  for  toil ;  the  dappled  morn  arose ; 

Before  the  pilgrims  part,  the  younger  crept 

Near  a  closed  cradle  where  an  infant  slept, 

And  writhed  his  neck  :  the  landlord's  little  pride, 

O  strange  return  !  grew  black,  and  gasp'd,  and  died  ! 

Horror  of  horrors !  what,  his  only  son ! 

How  look'd  our  hermit  when  the  fact  was  done  ! 


Not  hell,  though  hell's  black  jaws  in  sunder  part, 
And  breathe  blue  fire,  could  more  assault  his  heart. 

Confused,  and  struck  with  silence  at  the  deed, 
He  flies,  but,  trembling,  fails  to  fly  with  speed ; 
His  steps  the  youth  pursues  :  the  country  lay 
Perplex'd  with  roads ;  a  servant  shewed  the  way ; 
A  river  cross' d  the  path ;  the  passage  o'er 
Was  nice  to  find ;  the  servant  trod  before  ; 
Long  arms  of  oaks  an  open  bridge  supplied, 
And  deep  the  waves  beneath  them  bending  glide. 
The  youth,  who  seem'd  to  watch  a  time  to  sin, 
Approach'd  the  careless  guide,  and  thrust  him  in ; 
Plunging  he  falls,  and  rising  lifts  his  head, 
Then  flashing  turns,  and  sinks  among  the  dead. 

While  sparkling  rage  inflames  the  father's  eyes, 
He  bursts  the  bands  of  fear,  and  madly  cries, 
"  Detested  wretch  !" — but  scarce  his  speech  began, 
When  the  strange  partner  seem'd  no  longer  man ! 
His  youthful  face  grew  more  serenely  sweet ; 
His  robe  turn'd  white,  and  flow'd  upon  his  feet ; 
Fair  rounds  of  radiant  points  invest  his  hair ; 
Celestial  odours  breathe  through  purpled  air ; 
And  wings,  whose  colours  glitter'd  on  the  day, 
Wide  at  his  back  their  gradual  plumes  display. 
The  form  ethereal  bursts  upon  his  sight, 
And  moves  in  all  the  majesty  of  light. 
Though  loud  at  first  the  pilgrim's  passion  grew, 
Sudden  he  gazed,  and  wist  not  what  to  do ; 
Surprise  in  secret  chains  his  words  suspends, 
And  in  a  calm  his  settling  temper  ends ; 
But  silence  here  the  beauteous  angel  broke 
(The  voice  of  Music  ravish'd  as  he  spoke) : — 
"  Thy  prayer,  thy  praise,  thy  life  to  vice  unknown, 
In  sweet  memorial  rise  before  the  throne : 
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These  charms  success  in  our  bright  region  find, 
And  force  an  angel  down  to  calm  thy  mind  ; 
For  this  commission'd,  I  forsook  the  sky  : 
Nay,  cease  to  kneel  —  thy  fellow  -servant  I. 
'                              Then  know  the  truth  of  government  divine, 
And  let  these  scruples  be  no  longer  thine. 
The  Maker  justly  claims  that  world  He  made  ; 
|                              In  this  the  right  of  Providence  is  laid  ; 
Its  sacred  majesty  through  all  depends 
On  using  second  means  to  work  His  ends  : 
'Tis  thus,  withdrawn  in  state  from  human  eye, 
The  Power  exerts  His  attributes  on  high  ; 
Your  action  uses,  nor  controls  your  will, 
And  bids  the  doubting  sons  of  men  be  still. 
What  strange  events  can  strike  with  more  surprise 
Than  those  which  lately  struck  thy  wondering  eyes  ? 
Yet,  taught  by  these,  confess  the  Almighty  just, 
And,  where  you  can't  unriddle,  learn  to  trust. 
The  great  vain  man,  who  fared  on  costly  food, 
Whose  life  was  too  luxurious  to  be  good, 
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Who  made  his  ivory  stands  with  goblets  shine, 
And  forced  his  guests  to  morning  draughts  of  wine, 
Has,  with  the  cup,  the  graceless  custom  lost  ; 
And  still  he  welcomes,  but  with  less  of  cost. 
The  mean  suspicious  wretch,  whose  bolted  door 
Ne'er  moved  in  pity  to  the  wandering  poor, 
With  him  I  left  the  cup,  to  teach  his  mind 
That  Heaven  can  bless,  if  mortals  will  be  kind. 
Conscious  of  wanting  worth,  he  views  the  bowl, 
And  feels  compassion  touch  his  grateful  soul. 
Thus  artists  melt  the  sullen  ore  of  lead, 
With  heaping  coals  of  fire  upon  its  head  ; 
In  the  kind  warmth  the  metal  learns  to  glow, 
And,  loose  from  dross,  the  silver  runs  below. 
Long  had  our  pious  friend  in  virtue  trod, 
But  now  the  child  half-wean'd  his  heart  from  God  ; 
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(Child  of  his  age)  for  him  he  lived  in  pain, 
And  measured  back  his  steps  to  earth  again. 
To  what  excesses  had  his  dotage  run ! 
But  God,  to  save  the  father,  took  the  son. 
To  all  but  thee  in  fits  he  seemed  to  go, 
And  'twas  my  ministry  to  deal  the  blow. 
The  poor  fond  parent,  humbled  in  the  dust, 
Now  owns  in  tears  the  punishment  was  just. 
But  how  had  all  his  fortunes  felt  a  wrack, 
Had  that  false  servant  sped  in  safety  back  ! 
This  night  his  treasured  heaps  he  meant  to  steal, 
And  what  a  fund  of  charity  would  fail ! 
Thus  Heaven  instructs  thy  mind :  this  trial  o'er, 
Depart  hi  peace,  resign,  and  sin  no  more." 

On  sounding  pinions  here  the  youth  withdrew 
The  sage  stood  wondering  as  the  seraph  flew. 
Thus  looked  Elisha,  when,  to  mount  on  high, 
His  master  took  the  chariot  of  the  sky ; 
The  fiery  pomp  ascending  left  the  view ; 
The  prophet  gazed,  and  wish'd  to  follow  too. 

The  bending  hermit  here  a  prayer  begun, 
"  Lord,  as  in  heaven,  on  earth  Thy  will  be  done. 
Then,  gladly  turning,  sought  his  ancient  place, 
And  pass'd  a  life  of  piety  and  peace. 
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J>ENEATH  Vienna's  ancient  wall 

Lie  level  plains  of  sand, 
And  there  the  pathway  runs  of  all 

That  seek  the  Holy  Land. 

And  from  the  wall  a  little  space, 

And  by  the  trodden  line, 
Stands,  seen  from  many  a  distant  place, 

A  tall  and  slender  shrine.* 

It  seems,  so  standing  there  alone, 

To  those  who  come  and  go, 
No  pile  of  dull  unconscious  stone, 

But  touch'd  with  joy  or  woe  ; 


•  A  Gothic  cross  of  the  architecture  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
somewhat  resembling  Queen  Elinor's  crosses  in  England,  stands  at  a 
little  distance  outside  the  city  of  Vienna,  and  is  commonly  called 
"  Die  Spinnerinn  am  Kreuz." 


Seems  to  the  stranger  on  his  way, 
A  friend  that  forth  hath  set, 

The  parting  moment  to  delay, 
And  stands  and  lingers  yet. 


While  to  the  long-gone  traveller 

Returning  to  his  home, 
It  seems  with  doubtful  greeting  there 

Of  joy  and  sorrow  come. 

Smiles  have  been  there  of  beaming  joy, 

And  tears  of  bitter  loss, 
As  friends  have  met  and  parted  by 

The  Spinning  Maiden's  Cross. 

Young  Margaret  had  the  gentlest  heart 

Of  all  the  maidens  there, 
Nor  ever  fail'd  her  constant  part 

Of  daily  toil  and  prayer. 

But  when  the  Sabbath-morn  had  smiled, 

And  early  prayer  was  o'er, 
Then  Marg'ret,  gentle,  still,  and  mild, 

Had  happiness  in  store. 

For  then  with  Wenzel  side  by  side 

In  calm  delight  she  stray'd, 
Amid  the  Prater's  flowery  pride, 

Or  in  the  Augarten's  shade. 

"  Gretchen  beloved !  Gretchen  dear ! 

Bright  days  we  soon  shall  see ; 
My  master,  lord  of  Lowethier, 

Will  link  my  lot  with  thee. 


And  there,  upon  the  Kahlen's  swell, 

Where  distant  Donau  shines, 
He  gives  a  cot  where  we  shall  dwell, 

And  tend  his  spreading  vines." 

Though  joy  through  Margaret  sent  a  thrill, 

And  at  her  eyes  ran  o'er, 
Few  words  she  spoke  for  good  or  ill, 

Nor  Wenzel  needed  more. 

But  when  again  the  Sabbath-bell 

Had  struck  on  Wenzel's  ear, 
A  sadder  tale  had  he  to  tell, 

And  Margaret  to  hear. 

"  Gretchen  beloved  !  Gretchen  dear  ! 

Joy  yet ;  — but  patience  now ; 
My  master,  lord  of  Lowethier, 

Has  bound  him  with  a  vow ; 

And  he  must  to  the  Holy  Land, 

Our  Saviour's  tomb  to  free ; 
And  I  and  all  his  faithful  band 

Must  with  him  o'er  the  sea." 

A  swelling  heart  did  Margaret  press, 

But  calm  was  she  to  view  ; 
Meekly  she  bore  her  happiness, 

Her  sorrow  meekly  too. 


Her  solitary  Sabbaths  brought 
A  prayer,  a  patient  sigh, 

As  on  the  Holy  Land  she  thought, 
Where  saints  did  live  and  die. 


But  from  the  Holy  Land  soon  came 

Returning  pilgrims  there, 
And  heavy  tidings  brought  with  them 

For  Margaret's  anxious  ear. 


Alas  for  Margaret !  should  she  spin, 

And  all  her  store  be  sold, 
In  one  long  year  she  scarce  could  win 

A  single  piece  of  gold. 


For  Wenzel  is  a  captive  made 
In  Paynim  dungeon  cold, 

And  there  must  lie  till  ransom  paid 
A  hundred  coins  of  gold. 


Yet  love  can  hope  through  good  and  ill, 

When  other  hope  is  gone  ; 
Shall  she  who  loves  so  well  be  still, 

And  he  in  prison  groan  ? 
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She  felt  within  her  inmost  heart 
A  strange  bewilder'd  swell, 

Too  soft  to  break  with  sudden  start, 
Too  gentle  to  rebel. 


And  what  she  hoped  or  thought  to  earn 
Poor  Margaret  never  knew, 

But  on  her  distaff  oft  she'd  turn 
A  thoughtful,  hopeful  view. 


And  by  the  stone  where  last  they  met, 
Each  day  she  took  her  stand ; 

And  twirl'd  the  thread  till  daylight  set, 
With  unremitting  hand. 


Her  little  store  upon  the  stone 
She  spread  to  passers-by ; 

And  oft  they  paused  and  gazed  upon 
Her  meek  and  mournful  eye. 


And  e'en  from  those  who  had  but  few, 

Full  oft  a  coin  she  won, 
And  faster  far  her  treasure  grew 

Than  e'er  her  hopes  had  done. 

Through  shine  and  rain,  through  heat  and  snow, 

Her  daily  task  she  plied ; 
And  wrought  for  two  long  twelvemonths  so, 

And  then  she  gently  died. 

They  took  the  treasure  she  had  won, 

Full  many  a  varied  coin, 
And  o'er  the  stone  where  she  had  spun, 

They  raised  that  shapely  shrine. 


And  still  Vienna's  maids  recall 

Her  meekly  suffer'd  loss, 
And  point  the  fane  beneath  the  wall — 


£J)e  Spinning  JttatUfn's  ©ro»s 


Song  of  the  OSUstern  £Htn, 

[When  Sir  Jonathan  Trelawny,  one  of  the  seven  Bishops,  * 
was  committed  to  the  Tower,  the  Cornishmen  rose 
one  and  all,  and  marched  as  far  as  Exeter  on  their 
way  to  extort  his  liberation.] 

GOOD  sword  and  a  trusty  hand, 

A  merry  heart  and  true, 
King  James's  men  shall  understand 

What  Cornish  lads  can  do. 

And  have  they  fix'd  the  where  and  when  ? 

And  shall  Trelawny  die  ? 
Here's  twenty  thousand  Cornishmen 

Will  see  the  reason  why ! 

Out  spake  their  captain  brave  and  bold, 

A  merry  wight  was  he  : 
If  London  Tower  were  Michael's  hold, 

We'll  set  Trelawny  free  ! 

We'll  cross  the  Tamar,  land  to  land, 

The  Severn  is  no  stay, — 
All  side  by  side  and  hand  to  hand, 

And  who  shall  bid  us  nay  ? 

And  when  we  come  to  London  Wall, 

A  pleasant  sight  to  view, 
Come  forth,  come  forth,  ye  cowards  all, 

To  better  men  than  you  ! 

Trelawny  he's  in  keep  and  hold, 

Trelawny  he  may  die ; 
But  here's  twenty  thousand  Cornish  bold 

Will  see  the  reason  why!* 


*  The  last  two  lines  of  the  chorus  are  ancient,  and 
constantly  sung  to  this  day  by  the  Cornish  miners. 


NFOLDING  to  the  breeze  of  May 
The  Cowslip  meets  the  vernal  ray ; 
The  topaz  and  the  ruby  gem 
Her  blossom's  simple  diadem ; 
And  as  the  dew-drops  gently  fall, 
They  tip  with  pearls  her  coronal. 
In  princely  halls  and  courts  of  kings 
Its  lustrous  ray  the  diamond  flings ; 
Yet  few  of  those  who  see  its  beam 
Amid  the  torch-light's  dazzling  gleam, 
As  bright  as  though  a  meteor  shone, 
Can  call  the  costly  prize  their  own. 
But  gems  of  every  form  and  hue 
Are  glittering  here  in  morning  dew  ; 
Jewels  that  all  alike  may  share, 
As  freely  as  the  common  air ; 
No  niggard  hand  or  jealous  eye 
Protects  them  from  the  passer-by. 
Man  to  his  brother  shuts  his  heart, 
And  Science  acts  a  miser's  part ; 
But  Nature  with  a  liberal  hand 
Flings  wide  her  stores  o'er  sea  and  land. 
If  gold  she  gives,  not  single  grains 
Are  scattered  far  acros's  the  plains ; 
But,  lo,  the  desert-streams  are  roll'd 
O'er  precious  beds  of  virgin  gold. 
If  flowers  she  offers,  wreaths  are  given 
As  countless  as  the  stars  of  heaven ; 
Or  music — 'tis  no  feeble  note 
She  bids  along  the  valley  float ; 
Ten  thousand  nameless  melodies 
In  one  full  chorus  swell  the  breeze. 
Oh,  Art  is  but  a  scanty  rill, 
That  genial  seasons  scarcely  fill ! 
But  Nature  needs  no  tide's  return, 
To  fill  afresh  her  flowing  urn ; 
She  gathers  all  her  rich  supplies 
Where  never-failing  waters  rise. 


^HE  yellow  gem  that  earth  reluctant  yields 
To  Tejo's  stream  or  Andes'  torrent  force, 
Shines  not  like  this  small  bark  :  the  lucid  pearl 
That  lies  in  cavern  dark,  deep  moor'd  beneath 
The  ocean-tides,  is  not  so  purely  white 
As  you,  her  consort. 

Beauteous  flowers  !  in  times 
Of  ancient  Greece,  when  fancy  sway'd  the  land, 
Her  virgins,  as  they  drew  the  clear  cold  lymph, 
Soothed  the  young  Naiad,  cradled  on  your  leaves, 
With  lullabys  that  ruled  the  rocking  stream. 
Anon  her  shepherds  eyed  yon  golden  boat, 
And  mann'd  it  straight  with  some  invisible  love, 
That  fled  from  earth  corrupt  and  sultry  air, 
To  rest  on  the  blue  river. 

Beauteous  flowers ! 

Your  Maker's  hand  is  o'er  you ;  He  in  all 
His  works  is  inexhaustible ;  He  crowns 
The  green  and  many-flowering  sward,  and  flings 
His  chaplet  o'er  the  dark  and  flowing  wave. 
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'PHERE'S  something  in  a  noble  boy, 
A  brave,  free-hearted,  careless  one, 

With  his  uncheck'd,  unbidden  joy, 
His  dread  of  books  and  love   of 
fun, 

And  in  his  clear  and  ready  smile, 


Unshaded  by  a  thought  of  guile, 
And  unrepress'd  by  sadness ; 

Which  brings  me  to  my  childhood 
back, 

As  if  I  trod  its  very  track, 
And  felt  its  very  gladness. 


And  yet  it  is  not  in  his  play, 

When  every  trace  of  thought  is  lost, 
And  not  when  you  would  call  him  gay, 

That  his  bright  presence  thrills  me  most. 
His  shout  may  ring  upon  the  hill, 

His  voice  be  echoed  in  the  hall, 
His  merry  laugh  like  music  thrill, 

And  I  in  sadness  hear  it  all, — 

For  like  the  wrinkles  on  my  brow, 
I  scarcely  notice  such  things  now. 

But  when  amid  the  earnest  game, 
He  stops  as  if  he  music  heard, 

And  heedless  of  his  shouted  name, 
As  of  the  carol  of  a  bird, 

Stands  gazing  on  the  empty  air, 

As  if  some  dream  were  passing  there  : 

"Tis  then  that  on  his  face  I  look — 

His  beautiful,  but  thoughtful  face — 
And,  like  a  long-forgotten  book, 

Its  sweet,  familiar  meanings  trace  ; 
Remembering  a  thousand  things 
Which  pass'd  me  on  those  golden  wings 

Which  time  has  fetter'd  now : 
Things  that  came  o'er  me  with  a  thrill, 
And  left  me  silent,  sad,  and  still, 

And  threw  upon  my  brow 
A  holier  and  a  gentler  cast, 
That  was  too  innocent  to  last. 


'Tis  strange  how  thought  upon  a  child 
Will,  like  a  presence,  sometimes 
press ; 

And  when  his  pulse  is  beating  wild, 
And  life  itself  is  in  excess ; 

When  foot  and  hand,  and  ear  and  eye, 

Are  all  with  ardour  straining  high, — 


How  in  his  heart  will  spring 

A  feeling  whose  mysterious  thrall 

Is  stronger,  sweeter  far  than  all; 

And  on  its  silent  wing, 

How  with  the  clouds  he'll  float 

away, 
As  wand'ring  and  as  lost  as  they  ! 


Sijtptom&eU  Solttarg'a  Song  to 


,  spirit  of  the  spangled  night  ! 
I  woo  thee  from  the  watch-tower  high, 
Where  thou  dost  sit  to  guide  the  bark 
Of  lonely  mariner. 

The  winds  are  whistling  o'er  the  wolds, 
The  distant  main  is  moaning  low; 
Come,  let  us  sit  and  weave  a  song  — 
A  melancholy  song  ! 


Sweet  is  the  scented  gale  of  morn, 
And  sweet  the  noontide's  fervid  beam ; 
But  sweeter  far  the  solemn  calm 

That  marks  thy  mournful  reign. 

I've  pass'd  here  many  a  lonely  year, 
And  never  human  voice  have  heard ; 
I've  pass'd  here  many  a  lonely  year, 
A  solitary  man. 

And  I  have  lingered  in  the  shade 
From  sultry  noon's  hot  beam ;  and  I 
Have  knelt  before  my  wicker  door, 
To  sing  my  evening  song. 

And  I  have  hail'd  the  grey  morn  high 
On  the  blue  mountain's  misty  brow, 
And  tried  to  tune  my  little  reed 
To  hymns  of  harmony. 
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But  never  could  I  tune  my  reed, 
At  morn,  or  noon,  or  eve,  so  sweet 
As  when  upon  the  ocean-shore 
I  hail'd  thy  star-beam  mild. 

The  day-spring  brings  not  joy  to  me, 
The  moon  it  whispers  not  of  peace  : 
But  oh  !  when  darkness  robes  the  heavens, 
My  woes  are  mix'd  with  joy  ; 

And  then  I  talk,  and  often  think 
Aerial  voices  answer  me ; 
And  oh  !  I  am  not  then  alone  — 
A  solitary  man. 


And  when  the  blustering  winter-winds 
Howl  in  the  woods  that  clothe  my  cave, 
I  lay  me  on  my  lonely  mat, 

And  pleasant  are  my  dreams : 

And  Fancy  gives  me  back  my  wife, 
And  Fancy  gives  me  back  my  child ; 
She  gives  me  back  my  little  home, 
And  all  its  placid  joys. 

Then  hateful  is  the  morning  hour, 
That  calls  me  from  the  dream  of  bliss, 
To  find  myself  still  lone,  and  hear 
The  same  dull  sounds  again. 
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SILENT  friends,  fare  ye  well ! 

Shadows,  adieu ! 
Living  friends  long  I've  lost, 

Now  I  lose  you. 

Bitter  tears  many  I've  shed, 

You've  seen  them  flow: 
Dreary  hours  many  I've  spent, 

Full  well  ye  know. 

Yet  in  my  loneliness, 

Kindly  methought 
Still  ye  look'd  on  me, 

Mocking  me  not 

With  light  speech  and  hollow  words, 
Grating  so  sore, 

The  sad  heart  with  many  ills 
Sick  to  the  core. 

Then  if  my  clouded  skies 

Brighten'd  awhile, 

Seem'd  your  soft  serious  eyes 
Almost  to  smile. 

Silent  friends,  fare  ye  well ! 

Shadows,  adieu ! 
Living  friends  long  I've  lost, 

Now  I  lose  you. 

Taken  from  hearth  and  board, 

When  all  were  gone, 

I  look'd  up  at  you,  and  felt 

Not  quite  alone; 

Not  quite  companionless, 

While  in  each  face 
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Met  me,  familiar, 

The  stamp  of  my  race. 

Thine,  gentle  ancestress, 

Dove-eyed  and  fair, 

Melting  in  sympathy 

Oft  for  my  care. 

Grim  knight  and  stern- visaged, 
Yet  could  I  see 

(Smoothing  that  furrowed  face) 
Good  will  to  me. 

Bland  looks  were  beaming 

Upon  me  I  knew, 

Fair  sir,  bonny  lady, 

From  you  and  from  you. 

Little  think  happy  ones, 

Heart-circled  round, 
How  fast  to  senseless  things 

Hearts  may  be  bound; 

How  when  the  living  prop's 

Moulder'd  and  gone, 

Heart-strings  low  trailing  left 

Clasp  the  cold  stone. 

Silent  friends,  fare  ye  well ! 

Shadows,  adieu ! 
Living  friends  long  I've  lost, 

Now  I  lose  you. 

Often  when  spirit-vex 'd, 

Weary  and  worn, 
To  your  quiet  faces,  mute 

Friends,  would  I  turn. 


Soft  as  I  gazed  on  them, 

Soothing  as  balm, 

Lulling  the  passion-storm, 

Stole  your  deep  calm  ; 

Till,  as  I  longer  look'd, 

Surely  methought 

Ye  read  and  replied  to 

My  questioning  thought. 

"  Daughter,"  ye  softly  said, 

"  Peace  to  thine  heart  ! 
We  too — yes,  daughter — have 

Been  as  thou  art. 

Toss'd  on  the  troubled  waves, 
Life's  stormy  sea, 


'  Chance  and  change  manifold 

Proving  like  thee ! 

Hope-lifted — doubt-depress'd  — 
Seeing  in  part — 

Tried — troubled — tern  pted  — 

Sustain'd  as  thou  art. 

Our  God  is  thy  God.     What  He 
Willeth  is  best : 

Trust  Him  as  we  trusted  ;  then 
Rest  as  we  rest." 

Silent  friends,  fare  ye  well ! 

Shadows,  adieu ! 
One  Friend  abideth  still, 

All  changes  through. 
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's  keen  light  is  in  thine  eye, 
While  each  new  hour  goes  dancing  by, 
While  girlish  visions  are  not  gone, 
And  sorrow  is  almost  unknown,  — 
Go,  dear  one,  go,  and  take  with  thee 
Thy  fresh-born  thoughts  and  natural  glee, 
And  keep  them  still,  like  flowers  to  bloom, 
Engarlanding  thy  new-found  home. 
The  time  may  come  when  thou  shalt  have 
More  than  enough  to  make  thee  grave; 
When  worldly  thoughts  and  common  cares 
Will  touch  with  grey  thy  brightest  hairs; 
And  all  too  soon  the  matron's  mien, 
O'ercasting  what  the  maid  hath  been, 
Will  shew  thee  good  and  wise  of  heart,  — 
But  not,  sweet  girl,  what  now  thou  art. 


COMPOSED    IN 
AUGUST. 
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OW  nestling  winds  and  slaught'ring  guns 

Bring  autumn's  pleasant  weather  ; 
The  moorcock  springs  on  whirring  wings 

Among  the  blooming  heather  : 
Now  waving  grain,  wide  o'er  the  plain, 

Delights  the  weary  farmer  ; 
And  the  moon  shines  bright,  when  I  rove 
at  night 

To  muse  upon  my  charmer. 

The  partridge  loves  the  fruitful  fells, 

The  plover  loves  the  mountains  ; 
The  woodcock  haunts  the  lonely  dells, 

The  soaring  hern  the  fountains  : 
Through  lofty  groves  the  cushat  roves, 

The  path  of  man  to  shun  it  ; 
The  hazle-bush  o'erhangs  the  thrush, 

The  spreading  thorn  the  linnet. 

Thus  ev'ry  kind  their  pleasure  find, 

The  savage  and  the  tender  ; 
Some  social  join  and  leagues  combine, 

Some  solitary  wander  : 
Avaunt,  away  !  the  cruel  sway, 

Tyrannic  man's  dominion  ; 
The  sportsman's  joy,  the  murd'ring  cry, 

The  flutt'ring  gory  pinion  ! 


But,  Peggy  dear,  the  evening  's  clear, 

Thick  flies  the  skimming  swallow  ; 
The  sky  is  blue,  the  fields  in  view, 

All  fading  green  (and  yellow  : — 
Come,  let  us  stray  our  gladsome  way, 

And  view  the  charms  of  nature  — 
The  rustling  corn,  the  fruited  thorn, 

And  ev'ry  happy  creature. 


'  Song. 


SUNG  AMONG  THE  PEASANTS  OF  WESTPHALIA. 


is  the  flax  so  fair  and  long  ; 

Ho!  ho!  ho! 

And  now  the  poor  man's  heart  is  strong, 
And  now  ascends  his  swelling  song, 

The  grateful  heart's  o'erflow. 

What  torments  must  the  flax  endure  ! 

Ho!  ho!  ho! 

They'll  dig  a  pond,  and  heave  it  in, 
Then  beat  and  bruise  it  short  and  thin  ; 

Hallo!  hallo!  hallo! 


And  then,  when  winter  comes  along, 

Groll!  groll!  groll ! 
The  woofs  are  set,  and  man  and  wife, 
They  spin  as  if  they  spun  for  life, — 

They  spin  full  many  a  roll. 

And  now  the  bride  will  be  so  gay ; 

Ho!  ho!  ho! 

She'll  spin  by  night,  she'll  spin  by  day  ; 
Her  bridal  dress  she'll  spin  away 

Fine  as  her  hair,  I  know. 
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The  flayer  he  will  break  the  straw; 

Rach  !  rach  !  rach  ! 
The  gleaner  he  will  scrape  and  glean, 
Till  not  a  single  sheaf  is  seen, 

Then  throw  it  on  the  pack. 

The  hatcheler  then  must  make  it  fine  ; 

Hash!  hash!  hash! 
He  draws  it  out  so  fine  and  fair, 
He  forms  the  woof  with  speed  and  care, 

And  lays  it  on  the  rash. 

T 
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Hurrah  !  hurrah  !  the  flax  is  good  ! 

Ho!  ho!  ho! 

Who  does  his  duty  daily,  he 
Must  always  bright  and  happy  be, 

Whether  in  weal  or  woe. 

The  flax  rewards  our  cheerful  toil ; 

Ho!  ho!  ho! 

And  many  a  mighty  prince's  son, 
Who  wears  the  linen  we  have  spun, 

Our  joy  may  never  know. 
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gaze  ye  on  my  hoary  hairs, 
Ye  children  young  and  gay  ? 
Your  locks,  beneath  the  blast   of 

cares, 
Will  bleach  as  white  as  they. 

I  had  a  mother  once,  like  you, 
Who  o'er  my  pillow  hung, 

Kiss'd  from  my  cheek  the  briny  dew, 
And  taught  my  falt'ring  tongue. 


She,  when  the  nightly  couch  was  spread, 
Would  bow  my  infant  knee, 

And  place  her  hand  upon  my  head, 
And,  kneeling,  pray  for  me. 

But  then  there  came  a  fearful  day : 

I  sought  my  mother's  bed, 
Till  harsh  hands  tore  me  thence  away, 

And  told  me  she  was  dead. 


I  pluck 'd  a  fair  white  rose,  and  stole 

To  lay  it  by  her  side, 
And  thought  strange  sleep  enchain' d  her 
soul, 

For  no  fond  voice  replied. 

That  eve  I  knelt  me  down  in  woe, 

And  said  a  lonely  prayer  ; 
Yet  still  my  temples  seem'd  to  glow, 

As  if  that  hand  were  there. 

Years  fled,  and  left  me  childhood's  joy, 
Gay  sports  and  pastimes  dear ; 

I  rose  a  wild  and  wayward  boy, 
Who  scorn'd  the  curb  of  fear. 

Fierce  passions  shook  me  like  a  reed ; 

Yet  ere  at  night  I  slept, 
That  soft  hand  made  my  bosom  bleed, 

And  down  I  fell  and  wept. 
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Youth  came — the  props  of  virtue  reelVl ; 

But  oft  at  day's  decline 
A  marble  touch  my  brow  congeal'd  — 

Bless'd  mother,  was  it  thine  ? 

In  foreign  lands  I  travell'd  wide, 
My  pulse  was  bounding  high  ; 

Vice  spread  her  meshes  by  my  side, 
And  pleasure  lured  my  eye ; 

Yet  still  that  hand,  so  soft  and  cold, 

Maintain'd  its  mystic  sway, 
As  when  amid  my  curls  of  gold 

With  gentle  force  it  lay. 

And  with  it  breathed  a  voice  of  care, 

As  from  the  lowly  sod, 
"  My  son  —  my  only  one — beware, 

Nor  sin  against  thy  God  ! " 
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!  the  nightingale  begins  its  song, 
"  Most  musical,  most  melancholy"  bird ! 
A  melancholy  bird  ?     Oh,  idle  thought ! 

In  Nature  there  is  nothing  melancholy. 
***** 

'Tis  the  merry  nightingale 

That  crowds,  and  hurries,  and  precipitates 

With  fast  thick  warble  his  delicious  notes, 

As  he  were  fearful  that  an  April  night 

Would  be  too  short  for  him  to  utter  forth 

His  love-chant,  and  disburden  his  full  soul 

Of  all  its  music  ! 

And  I  know  a  grove 
Of  large  extent,  hard  by  a  castle  huge, 
Which  the  great  lord  inhabits  not ;  and  so 
This  grove  is  wild  with  tangling  underwood, 
And  the  trim  walks  are  broken  up,  and  grass, 
Thin  grass  and  king-cups  grow  within  the  paths. 
But  never  elsewhere  in  one  place  I  knew 


So  many  nightingales  ;  and  far  and  near, 

In  wood  and  thicket,  over  the  wide  grove, 

They  answer  and  provoke  each  other's  songs, 

With  skirmish  and  capricious  passagings, 

And  murmurs  musical  and  swift  jug-jug. 

And  one,  low  piping,  sounds  more  sweet  than  all  — 

Stirring  the  air  with  such  an  harmony 

That,  should  you  close  your  eyes,  you  might  almost 

Forget  it  was  not  day  !     On  moonlit  bushes, 

Whose  dewy  leaflets  are  but  half  disclosed, 

You  may  perchance  behold  them  on  the  twigs, 

Their  bright,  bright  eyes,  their  eyes  both  bright  and  full, 

Glistening,  while  many  a  glow-worm  in  the  shade 

Lights  up  her  love-torch. 

A  most  gentle  maid, 
Who  dwelleth  in  her  hospitable  home 
Hard  by  the  castle,  and  at  latest  eve 
(Even  like  a  lady  vowed  and  dedicate 
To  something  more  than  Nature  in  the  grove) 
Glides  through  the  pathways ;  she  knows  all  their  notes, 
That  gentle  maid  !  and  oft  a  moment's  space, 
What  time  the  moon  was  lost  behind  a  cloud, 
Hath  heard  a  pause  of  silence  ;  till  the  moon 
Emerging,  hath  awakened  earth  and  sky 
With  one  sensation,  and  these  wakeful  birds 
Have  all  burst  forth  in  choral  minstrelsy, 
As  if  some  sudden  gale  had  swept  at  once 
An  hundred  airy  harps  ! 


^^•^Ji          '  (I -X»  - 


Theodora  was  the  cousin  of  the  poet  Cowper.  In 
early  life  they  were  engaged  ;  but  their  attachment  was 
not  countenanced  by  the  lady's  father,  and  the  engage- 
ment was  broken  off.  The  remainder  of  their  story  is 
narrated  in  the  following  ballad. 


was  a  love  of  early  youth, 

Those  fair,  deceitful  days, 
When  all  our  dreams  are  hope  and  truth, 

And  every  dream  betrays  : 
They  knew  not  that  life's  radiant  track 

Shone  but  with  seeming  light, 
From  their  own  eyes  reflected  back, 

As  fleeting  as  'twas  bright  ! 

His  gift  was  genius  ;  fatal  oft 

When,  as  with  him,  it  sways 
A  soul  too  sensitive  and  soft 

For  earth's  bewildering  ways. 
And  hers  was  beauty,  that  unblamed 

Upon  a  throne  might  sit  ; 
And  a  meek  quiet  spirit,  framed 

To  suffer  and  submit. 

The  twilight  cool  of  summer  eves 

In  dark  and  dewy  woods, 
The  music  of  the  whispering  leaves 

And  of  the  trickling  floods  ; 
Discourse  with  many  a  lofty  mind 

In  nobler  ages  born  ; 
These  were  the  links  their  souls  that  twined  : 

Oh,  how  should  such  be  torn  ? 

But  they  were  severed  !     Worldly  arts 

And  worldly  wisdom  strove 
To  root  up  from  those  gentle  hearts 

The  tender  plant  of  love  : 


In  vain  !  they  could  not  overcome ! 

Crush'd,  tortured,  torn,  and  wrung, 
Still  to  their  lacerated  home 

The  bleeding  tendrils  clung. 

And  then  they  parted  :  and  o'er  him 

A  dream-like  wonder  came ; 
All  things  seem'd  doubtful,  changed,  and 
dim, 

And  yet  they  were  the  same ; 
And  wild  and  melancholy  fits 

His  strength  of  soul  o'erpower, 
Like  some  dark  shapeless  bird  that  flits 

At  twilight's  ghostful  hour. 

But  she  ?     Oh,  dare  not  to  intrude 

Upon  that  place  apart, 
Where  weeps  in  wordless  solitude 

Her  meek  and  drooping  heart ! 
Grief  is  a  holy  thing,  unmeet 

For  man's  profaning  eyes  ; 
Hers  was  too  deep  for  solace  sweet 

In  kindliest  sympathies. 

Withdrawn  within  her  quiet  home, 

Obedient  and  alone, 
The  woe  she  might  not  overcome, 

She  still  might  keep  unknown : 
That  stream  of  purest  love  but  shew'd 

Its  passage  underground, 
By  fertilising  as  it  flow'd 

The  flowery  earth  around 

Kind  deeds  and  calm  benevolence, 
These  were  her  sole  employ  ; 

Those  blessings  freely  to  dispense 
Herself  might  not  enjoy ; 

While  still  her  spirit  hover'd  near 
One  well-remember'«l  door, 
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And  sought  one  hearth  supremely  dear, 
For  he  she  loved  was  poor. 

Hers  was  it  to  supply  the  want 

His  lips  had  ne'er  express'd  ; 
Hers  the  unutter'd  prayer  to  grant 

That  lurk'd  within  his  breast. 
He  found,  as  by  an  angel's  power, 

His  wishes  all  supplied, 
Who,  day  by  day,  and  hour  by  hour, 

Unseen  was  at  his  side. 

It  was  her  joy,  with  labour  mute, 

Around  his  path  to  spread 
Those  comforts,  nameless  and  minute, 

Which  only  love  can  shed. 
How  should  a  stranger's  hand  impart 

Gifts  with  such  sweetness  fraught  ? 
She  dwelt  within  his  inmost  heart, 

And  watch' d  its  every  thought ! 

So  years  wore  on,  till  he  forgot 

Even  that  bis  love  had  been 
And  sometimes,  in  his  wayward  lot, 

Would  almost  feel  serene ; 
While  still  her  spirit  hover' d  by 

The  lone  spot  where  he  dwelt, 
And  still  she  waited  ministeringly 

On  all  he  thought  and  felt. 

Was  she  not  happy  thus  to  feel 

Her  presence  with  him  still  ? 
And  thus,  unknown,  bis  wounds  to  heal, 

His  wishes  to  fulfil  ? 
Truly  she  had  her  own  reward, 

All  meaner  joys  above, 
Softening  a  lot  so  bitter,  hard — 

Oh,  answer  !  was  this  love  ? 


;  or,  tije  Georgian  Sultana. 


JN  Georgia's  land,  where  Tefflis'  towers  are  seen, 
In  distant  view,  along  the  level  green, 
While  evening  dews  enrich  the  glittering  glade, 
And  the  tall  forest  casts  a  longer  shade, 
What  time  'tis  sweet  o'er  fields  of  rice  to  stray, 
Or  scent  the  breathing  maze  at  setting  day; 
Amidst  the  maids  of  Zagen's  peaceful  grove, 
Emyra  sung  the  pleasing  cares  of  love. 


Of  Abra  first  began  the  tender  strain, 
Who  led  her  youth  with  flocks  upon  the  plain  : 
At  morn  she  came  those  willing  flocks  to  lead, 
Where  lilies  rear  them  in  the  watery  mead ; 
From  early  dawn  the  livelong  hours  she  told, 
Till  late  at  silent  eve  she  penn'd  the  fold  : 
Deep  in  the  grove,  beneath  the  secret  shade, 
A  various  wreath  of  odorous  flowers  she  made — 


Gay  motley 'd  pinks  and  sweet  jonquils  she  chose ; 
The  violet  blue  that  on  the  moss-bank  grows; 
All  sweet  to  sense,  the  flaunting  rose  was  there ; 
The  finish'd  chaplet  well  adorn'd  her  hair. 

Great  Abbas  chanced  that  fated  morn  to  stray, 
By  love  conducted  from  the  chase  away ; 
Among  the  vocal  vales  he  heard  her  song, 
And  sought  the  vales  and  echoing  groves  among ; 
At  length  he  found,  and  woo'd  the  rural  maid ; 
She  knew  the  monarch,  and  with  fear  obey'd. 
"  Be  every  youth  like  royal  Abbas  moved, 
And  every  Georgian  maid  like  Abra  loved  !" 

The  royal  lover  bore  her  from  the  plain ; 
Yet  still  her  crook  and  bleating  flock  remain  : 
Oft  as  she  went  she  backward  turn'd  her  view, 
And  bade  that  crook  and  bleating  flock  adieu. 
Fair,  happy  maid !  to  other  scenes  remove ; 
To  richer  scenes  of  golden  power  and  love  ! 
Go,  leave  the  simple  pipe  and  shepherd's  strain; 
With  love  delight  thee,  and  with  Abbas  reign  ! 
"  Be  every  youth  like  royal  Abbas  moved, 
And  every  Georgian  maid  like  Abra  loved  !" 

Yet,  'midst  the  blaze  of  courts,  she  fix'd  her  love 
On  the  cool  fountain,  or  the  shady  grove ; 
Still,  with  the  shepherd's  innocence,  her  mind 
To  the  sweet  vale  and  flowery  mead  inclined; 
And  oft  as  spring  renew'd  the  plains  with  flowers, 
Breath'd  his  soft  gales,  and  led  the  fragrant  hours, 
With  sure  return  she  sought  the  sylvan  scene, 
The  breezy  mountains,  and  the  forests  green . 
Her  maids  around  her  moved,  a  duteous  band  ; 
Each  bore  a  crook,  all  rural,  in  her  hand : 
Some  simple  lay,  of  flocks  and  herds,  they  sung; 
With  joy  the  mountain  and  the  forest  rung. 
"  Be  every  youth  like  royal  Abbas  moved, 
And  every  Georgian  maid  like  Abra  loved  !" 
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And  oft  the  royal  lover  left  the  care 

And  thorns  of  state,  attendant  on  the  fair ; 

Oft  to  the  shades  and  low-roofd  cots  retired, 

Or  sought  the  vale  where  first  his  heart  was  fired; 

A  russet  mantle,  like  a  swain,  he  wore, 

And  thought  of  crowns  and  busy  courts  no  more. 

"  Be  every  youth  like  royal  Abbas  moved, 

And  every  Georgian  maid  like  Abra  loved !" 


Blest  was  the  life  that  royal  Abbas  led  : 
Sweet  was  his  love,  and  innocent  his  bed. 
What  if  in  wealth  the  noble  maid  excel  ? 
The  simple  shepherd-girl  can  love  as  well. 
Let  those  who  rule  on  Persia's  jewelPd  throne- 
Be  famed  for  love,  and  gentlest  love  alone; 
Or  wreath,  like  Abbas,  full  of  fair  renown, 
The  lover's  myrtle  with  the  warrior's  crown. 
0  happy  days  !  the  maids  around  her  say  : 
Oh,  haste,  profuse  of  blessings,  haste  away  ! 
"  Be  every  youth  like  royal  Abbas  moved, 
And  every  Georgian  maid  like  Abra  loved  !" 


Cfjc  Cottagc=lt)omr . 

QFT  have  I  roam'd  amid  the  hills 
With  sense  of  awe  that  inly  thrills, 

And  listen 'd  to  each  sound 
Which  gives  so  deep  an  emphasis 
To  silence,  and  makes  loneliness 

Seem  only  more  profound. 

I've  pass'd  through  crowded  street  and  mart, 
With  yet  more  solitude  of  heart 

Than  ever  yet  was  mine 
When,  wandering  "  in  untrodden  ways," 
Wild  Nature  to  my  awe-struck  gaze 

Reveal'd  her  inner  shrine. 

Fitful  of  mood — by  impulse  sway'd, 
How  oft  we  make  the  sun  and  shade 

Which  lights  or  dims  our  way  ! 
View'd  through  some  medium  of  our  own, 
Now  seems  our  path  with  weeds  o'ergrown, 

And  now  with  roses  gay. 

But  yesterday,  at  Fancy's  call, 
I  sought  the  rushing  waterfall, 

The  wild  and  lonely  glen ; 
To-morrow,  it  may  be  my  mood 
To  mingle  with  the  multitude, 

And  list  "  the  hum  of  men." 

Meanwhile,  'tis  mine  well-pleased  to  view 
'Twixt  both  extremes  a  medium  true, 
In  this  low  cottage-home ; 


For  here  I  find  society, 
From  noise,  and  strife,  and  tumult  free, 
Seclusion  without  gloom. 

Those  little  curly-pated  elves, 
Blest  in  each  other  and  themselves, 

Right  pleasant  'tis  to  see, 
Glancing  like  sunbeams  in  and  out 
The  lowly  porch,  and  round  about 

The  ancient  household  tree. 

And  pleasant  'tis  to  greet  the  smile 
Of  her  who  rules  this  domicile 

With  firm  but  gentle  sway ; 
To  hear  her  busy  step  and  tone, 
Which  tell  of  household  cares  begun, 

That  end  but  with  the  day. 

'Tis  pleasant  too  to  stroll  around 
The  tiny  plot  of  garden-ground, 

Where  all  in  gleaming  row 
Sweet  primroses,  the  spring's  delight, 
And  double  daisies,  red  and  white, 

And  yellow  wallflowers  grow. 

What  if  such  homely  view  as  this 
Awaken  not  the  high-wrought  bliss 

Which  loftier  scenes  impart  ? 
To  better  feelings  sure  it  leads, 
If  but  to  kindly  thoughts  and  deeds 

It  prompt  the  feeling  heart. 


Suffolk  gpoman's  Song. 


QOOD  neighbours,  since  you've  knock'd  me  down, 
I'll  sing  you  a  song  of  songs  the  crown, 
For  it  shall  be  to  the  fair  renown 

Of  a  race  that  yields  to  no  man. 
When  order  first  on  earth  began, 
Each  king  was  then  a  husbandman  ; 
He  honour'd  the  plough 
And  the  barley-mow, 
Maintained  his  court  from  off  his  farm, 
And  kept  all  round  him  tight  and  warm, 

Like  a  right-down  Suffolk  yeoman. 

The  plough  was  then  a  nation's  boast, 
And  the  pride  of  those  who  rul'd  the  roast ; 
And  so  felt  one  well  worth  a  host, 

A  brave  and  a  noble  Roman. 
Some  here  may  call  to  mind  his  name, 
But  the  thing  is  true,  and  it's  all  the  same  ; 
In  war  and  debate 
He  sav'd  the  state, 
He  made  the  haughty  foe  to  bow ; 
And  when  all  was  done,  went  back  to  plough, 

Like  a  home-bred  Suffolk  yeoman. 

Said  Horace,  "  I'm  grown  sick  of  court, 
And  Caesar's  crack  champagne  and  port ; 
To  sing  and  pun  for  great  folks'  sport 

Is  the  life  of  a  raree-show  man : 
I  long,  'mid  all  the  fun  of  Rome, 
To  see  how  my  farm  goes  on  at  home." 
Now  his  parts  were  renown'd 
The  world  around  ; 

But  he  stuck  to  his  turnips,  wheat,  and  hops  ; 
And  yet  trust  me  if  he  grew  such  crops 

As  a  thriving  Suffolk  yeoman. 
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Good  freeholders  and  stout  were  they 
Who  form'd  our  warlike  realm's  array, 
When  Europe  trembled  many  a  day 

At  the  name  of  an  English  bowman. 

The  arm  that  drew  the  gallant  bow 

Could  pitch  on  the  rick  and  barley-mow  ; 

They  lov'd  the  tough  yew, 

And  the  spot  where  it  grew, 

For  that  was  near  our  good  old  Church ; 

"  And  we'll  never  leave  her  in  the  lurch," 

Says  my  loyal  Suffolk  yeoman. 

When  George  the  Third  adorn'd  our  throne, 
His  manly  ways  were  just  our  own  ; 
Then  Britons  stood  in  arms  alone, 
And  defied  each  foreign  foeman. 
The  good  old  King,  he  fear'd  his  God, 
But  he  fear'd  no  man  on  earth  who  trod  ; 

He  lov'd  his  farm, 

And  he  found  a  charm 
In  every  useful  sterling  art, 
And  he  wore  the  home-spun  coat  and  heart 
Of  a  manly  Suffolk  yeoman. 

Since,  then,  the  brave,  the  wise,  and  great, 
Have  been  plain  folks  of  our  estate, 
We  claim  a  pride  of  ancient  date, 

A  pride  that  will  injure  no  man. 
Though  Scotch  philosophers  and  Jews 
Would  starve  us  out,  and  our  name  abuse, 
We'll  stand  by  the  King, 
The  Church,  and  each  thing 
That  our  loyal  fathers  honour'd  most  ; 
And  such  shall  be  the  pride  and  boast 

Of  a  manly  Suffolk  yeoman. 
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-lOmtial  Collmcru)oo&. 


RETHINKS  it  is  a  glorious  thing 

To  sail  upon  the  deep ; 
A  thousand  sailors  under  you, 

Their  watch  and  ward  to  keep  : 

To  watch  the  frigates  scatter'd  round, 
Like  birds  upon  the  wing; 

Yet  know  they  only  wait  your  will — 
It  is  a  glorious  thing. 

Our  Admiral  stood  on  the  deck, 

And  look'd  upon  the  sea; 
He  held  the  glass  in  his  right  hand, 

And  far  and  near  look'd  he : 


He  could  not  see  one  hostile  ship 

Abroad  upon  the  main ; 
From  east  to  west,  from  north  to  south, 

It  was  his  own  domain. 

Good  news  for  England  this,  good  news  ; 

Forth  may  her  merchants  fare; 
Thick  o'er  the  sea,  no  enemy 

Will  cross  their  pathway  there. 

A  paleness  came  upon  his  cheek, 

A  shadow  to  his  brow  ; 
Alas !  our  good  Lord  Collingwood, 

What  is  it  ails  him  now  ? 


Tears  stand  within  the  brave  man's 
eyes, 

Each  softer  pulse  is  stirred  : 
It  is  the  sickness  of  the  heart, 

Of  hope  too  long  deferr'd. 

He's  pining  for  his  native  seas, 

And  for  his  native  shore  ; 
All  but  his  honour  he  would  give 

To  be  at  home  once  more. 


He  does  not  know  his  children's  face  ; 

His  wife  might  pass  him  by, 
He  is  so  alter'd,  did  they  meet, 

With  an  unconscious  eye. 

He  has  been  many  years  at  sea, 
He  is  worn  with  wind  and  wave  ; 

He  asks  a  little  breathing  space 
Between  it  and  his  grave  : 

He  feels  his  breath  come  heavily, 
His  keen  eye  faint  and  dim  ; 

It  was  a  weary  sacrifice 
That  England  ask'd  of  him. 

He  never  saw  his  home  again : 
The  deep  voice  of  the  gun, 

The  lowering  of  his  battle-flag, 
Told  when  his  life  was  done. 

His  sailors  walk'd  the  deck  and  wept, 
Around  them  howl'd  the  gale  ; 

And  far  away  two  orphans  knelt — 
A  widow's  cheek  grew  pale. 

Amid  the  many  names  that  light 
Our  history's  blazon'd  line, 

I  know  not  one,  brave  Collingwood, 
That  touches  me  like  thine. 
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©it  to  Cranqutllitr. 

TRANQUILLITY  !  thou  better  name 

Than  all  the  family  of  fame ! 

Thou  ne'er  wilt  leave  my  riper  age 

To  low  intrigue  or  factious  rage. 

For,  oh,  dear  child  of  thoughtful  Truth, 

To  thee  I  gave  my  early  youth  ; 
And  left  the  bark,  and  bless'd  the  stedfast  shore, 
Ere  yet  the  tempest  rose,  and  scared  me  with  its  roar. 

Who  late  and  lingering  seeks  thy  shrine, 
-On  him  but  seldom,  power  divine, 
Thy  spirit  rests !     Satiety 
And  Sloth,  poor  counterfeits  of  thee, 
Mock  the  tired  worldling.     Idle  Hope 
And  dire  Remembrance  interlope 
To  vex  the  feverish  slumbers  of  the  mind  : 
The  bubble  floats  before,  the  spectre  stalks  behind. 

But  me  thy  gentle  hand  will  lead 
At  morning  through  the  accustom'd  mead  ; 
And  in  the  sultry  summer's  heat 
Will  build  me  up  a  mossy  seat ; 
And  when  the  gust  of  autumn  crowds 
And  breaks  the  busy  moonlight  clouds, 
Thou  best  the  thought  canst  raise,  the  heart  attune, 
Light  as  the  busy  clouds,  calm  as  the  gliding  moon. 

The  feeling  heart,  the  searching  soul, 

To  thee  I  dedicate  the  whole  ! 

And  while  within  myself  I  trace 

The  greatness  of  some  future  race, 

Aloof  with  hermit-eye  I  scan 

The  present  works  of  present  man — 
A  wild  and  dream-like  trade  of  blood  and  guile, 
Too  foolish  for  a  tear,  too  wicked  for  a  smile  ! 
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"QNDER  a  spreading  chestnut-tree 
The  village  smithy  stands; 

The  smith,  a  mighty  man  is  he, 
With  large  and  sinewy  hands; 

And  the  muscles  of  his  brawny  arms 
Are  strong  as  iron  bands. 
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His  hair  is  crisp,  and  black,  and  long, 

His  face  is  like  the  tan  : 
His  brow  is  wet  with  honest  sweat, 

He  earns  whate'er  he  can, 
And  looks  the  whole  world  in  the  face, 

For  he  owes  not  any  man. 

Week  in,  week  out,  from  morn  till  night, 
You  can  hear  his  bellows  blow; 

You  can  hear  him  swing  his  heavy  sledge, 
With  measured  beat  and  slow, 

Like  a  sexton  ringing  the  village-bell 
When  the  evening  sun  is  low. 

And  children  coming  home  from  school 

Look  in  at  the  open  door; 
They  love  to  see  the  naming  forge, 

And  hear  the  bellows  roar> 
And  catch  the  burning  sparks  that  fly 

lake  chaff  from  a  threshing  floor. 

He  goes  on  Sunday  to  the  church, 

And  sits  among  his  boys; 
He  hears  the  parson  pray  and  preach, 

He  hears  his  daughter's  voice 
Singing  in  the  village-choir, 

And  it  makes  his  heart  rejoice. 

It  sounds  to  him  like  her  mother's  voice, 

Singing  in  Paradise ! 
He  needs  must  think  of  her  once  more, 

How  in  the  grave  she  lies; 
And  with  his  hard,  rough  hand  he  wipes 

A  tear  out  of  his  eyes. 


Toiling, — rejoicing, — sorrowing, 
Onward  through  life  he  goes; 

Each  morning  sees  some  task  begin, 
Each  evening  sees  it  close  • 

Something  attempted,  something  done, 
Has  earn'd  a  night's  repose. 


Thanks,  thanks  to  thee,  my  worthy  friend, 
For  the  lesson  thou  hast  taught ! 

Thus  at  the  flaming  forge  of  life 
Our  fortunes  must  be  wrought ; 

Thus  on  its  sounding  anvil  shaped 
Each  burning  deed  and  thought ! 


HERE  have  you  been,  my  blue-eyed  elf? 
Ransacking  all  nature's  pelf, 
To  dress  out  that  little  self? 

Those  locks  so  fine, 

You  stole  them  from  the  silkworm's  shelf, 
All  his  gold-mine. 


For  lips  you  robb'd  the  vermeil's  dyes  ; 
Those  eyes  you  stole  from  summer-skies ; 
That  laughing  sprite  that  'neath  them  lies, 

Beyond  bright  even, 
That  innocence  of  your  blue  eyes, 

You  brought  from  heaven. 

Sure  they  are  come  from  some   bright 

sphere, 
Where   there  is  spring   throughout   the 

year; 
Its  music  still  is  on  your  ear, 

A  shadowy  beam, 

A  spell  that  weaves  o'er  all  things  here 
A  golden  dream. 

And  while  with  you  so  merrily, 
With  your  blue  eyes  I  seem  to  see 
O'er  all  around  a  gladsome  glee, 

No  care  obtruding ; 
O'er  bird  and  flower  strange  revelry 

And  glory  brooding. 

Then  let  them  laugh,  my  lady  blue, 
At  the  hours  I  spend  with  you  ; 
O  happy,  happy,  were  it  true 

That  all  my  days 
Had  been  no  worse  than  all  with  you 

And  your  sweet  ways ! 


My  bonny  blue-eyed  cherub  thing — 
A  cherub,  had  you  but  its  wing ; 
But  then,  I  know,  away  you'd  spring 

With  all  your  gladness, 
Nor  soil  your  sweet  apparelling 

With  sin  and  sadness. 

What  shall  I  call  you? — my  bright 

gem, 

Best  jewel,  or  love's  diadem  ? 
A  bud  of  heaven  on  life's  poor  stem  ? 

A  blue-eyed  flower? 
Star  peeping  through  Night's  blue-robed 

hem? 
Beauty's  own  dower  ? 

O  no  !  you  are — the  little  Bess, 

A  little  spirit  sent  to  bless 

All  about  you  —  no  more — no  less — 

A  pledge  of  love, 
In  casket  of  rich  loveliness, 

From  One  above. 

What !  are  you  crying,  lady  dear  ? 
You've  left  His  breast,  but  do  not  fear ; 
Your  heavenly  Father,  He  is  here  : 

Oh,  do  not  spurn, 
'  Wash'd  with  His  blood,  His  woes  to  bear, 
And  then  return. 
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A  BIRD  IN  THE  HAND  's  WORTH  TWO  IN  THE  BUSH. 

THERE  are  two  little  songsters  well  known  in  the 
land, 

Their  names  are  I-have  and  O-had-I ; 
I-have  will  come  tamely  and  perch  on  your  hand, 

But  O-had-I  will  mock  you  most  sadly. 

I-have  at  first  sight  is  less  fair  to  the  eye  ; 

But  his  worth  is  by  far  more  enduring 
Than  a  thousand  O-had-I's,  that  sit  far  and  high 

On  roofs  and  on  trees  so  alluring. 

Full  many  a  golden  egg  this  bird  will  lay, 
And  sing  you  "  Be  cheery !  be  cheery  !" 

O,  merrily  then  will  the  day  glide  away, 
And  sweet  shall  your  sleep  be  when  weary. 

But  let  an  O-had-I  once  take  your  eye, 
And  a  longing  to  catch  him  once  seize  you, 

He'll  give  you  no  comfort  nor  rest  till  you  die, 
Life-long  he'll  torment  you  and  tease  you. 

He'll  keep  you  all  day  running  up  and  down  hill, 
Now  racing,  now  panting  and  creeping ; 

While  far  overhead,  this  sweet  bird  at  his  will 
With  his  golden  plumage  is  sweeping. 

Then  every  wise  man  who  attends  to  my  song, 
Will  count  his  I-have  a  choice  treasure ; 

And  whene'er  an  O-had-I  comes  flying  along, 
Will  just  let  him  fly  at  his  pleasure. 
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FRANCIS  was  a  hearty  king, 
and  loved  a  royal  sport, 
,  And  one  day,  as  his  lions  fought,  sat  looking 
on  the  court ; 


!l    The  nobles  fill'd  the  benches,  and  the  ladies 


in  their  pride, 

And  'mongst  them  sat  the  Count  de  Lorge, 
with  one  for  whom  he  sigh'd  : 


1 
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And  truly  'twas  a  gallant  thing  to  see  that  crowning  show, 
Valour  and  love,  and  a  king  above,  and  the  royal  beasts  below. 

The  lions  and  the  tigers  roar'd  with  horrid  laughing  jaws, 
They  bit,  they  glared,  gave  blows  like  beams,  a  wind  went  with 
their  paws  ; 
With  wallowing  might  and  stifled  roar  they  roll'd  on  one  another, 
Till  all  the  pit  with  sand  and  mane  was  in  a  thunderous  smother  ; 
The  bloody  foam  above  the  bars  came  whisking  through  the  air  : 
Said  Francis  then,  "  Faith,  gentlemen,  we're  better  here  than 
there." 

De  Lorge's  love  o'erheard  the  king,  a  beauteous  lively  dame, 
With  smiling  lips  and  sharp  bright  eyes,  which  always  seem'd  the 

same; 
She  thought,  —  The  Count,  my  lover,  is  brave  as  brave  can  be, 
He  surely  would  do  wondrous  things  to  shew  his  love  of  me  ; 
King,  ladies,  lovers,  all  look  on,  the  occasion  is  divine  ; 
I'll  drop  my  glove  to  prove  his  love  ;  great  glory  will  be  mine. 

ishe  dropp'd  her  glove,  to  prove  his  love,  then  look'd  at  him,  and 
smiled  ; 

He  bow'd,  and  in  a  moment  leap'd  among  the  lions  wild  : 
The  leap  was  quick,  return  was  quick,  he  has  regain'd  the  place, 
Then  threw  the  glove,  but  not  with  love,  right  in  the  lady's  face. 
"  Ah,  ah  !"  said  Francis,  "  rightly  done  !"  and  he  rose  from  where 
he  sat; 

"  Not  love,"  quoth  he,  "  but  vanity,  set  love  a  task  like  that." 
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Q  HUSH  thee,  my  baby;  thy  sire  was  a  knight,      / 
ThyTmother  a  lady  both  lovely  and  bright ; 
The  woods  and  the  glens  from  the  towers  which  we  see, 
They  all  are  belonging,  dear  baby,  to  thee. 


O  fear  not  the  bugle,  though  loudly  it  blows, 
It  calls  but  the  warders  that  guard  thy  repose  ; 
Their  bows  would  be  bended,  their  blades  would  be  red, 
Ere  the  step  of  a  foeman  draws  near  to  thy  bed. 


0  hush  thee,  my  baby  ;  the  time  soon  will  come, 
When  thy  sleep  shall  be  broken  by  trumpet  and  drum ; 
Then  hush  thee,  my  darling,  take  rest  while  you  may, 
For  strife  comes  with  manhood,  and  waking  with  day. 


\\TITHIN  an  old  cathedral  hung 

A  mighty  bell, 
Which  never,  save  at  Easter,  swung 

One  solemn  knell ; 
And  then  so  sternly  all  around 

Its  echoes  fell, 
The  peasants  trembled  at  the  sound 

Of  that  big  bell. . 


Not  far  from  the  cathedral  stood 

A  hermit's  cell, 
And  in  its  belfry-tower  of  wood 

A  little  bell, 
Whose  daily  tinklings  through  the  year 

So  faintly  fell, 
The  peasants  hardly  gave  an  ear 

To  that  small  bell. 

The  hermit,  he  who  own'd  the  same, 

And  loved  it  well, 
Resolved  that  it  should  share  the  fame 

Of  the  big  bell; 
So  tolling  it  but  once  a  year, 

With  one  brief  knell, 
He  taught  the  peasants  to  revere 

His  little»bell. 


©n  a  Ittonument 

LICHFIELD     CATHEDRAL. 

HIS  cannot  be  the  sleep  of  death, 

Or  sure  it  must  be  sweet  to  die, 
So  soft  this  holy  roof  beneath, 
On  such  a  quiet  couch  to  lie. 

Each  gently  pressing,  gently  prest, 
To  slumber  in  each  other's  arms, 

This  shrinking  to  her  sister's  breast 
For  shelter  from  all  earth's  alarms ; 

With  such  entire  and  perfect  trust, 
That  e'en  in  death  she  seems  to  say, 

"  I  shall  be  safe,  I  know  I  must, 
My  Ellen  holds  me  night  and  day." 

The  other,  with  maturer  grace, 

In  dawn  of  thoughtful  womanhood, 

Half  upward  turns  her  fair  meek  face, 
As  if  an  angel  o'er  her  stood. 

As  calm  her  brow,  as  sure  her  iaith, 
But  more  than  infants  use,  she  knew 

(If  right  I  guess)  of  life  and  death, 
Of  death  and  resurrection  too. 

Already  now  her  ear  began 

The  depth  of  solemn  sound  to  trace, 
The  thrilling  joys  that  round  her  ran, 

When  music  fill'd  this  holy  place. 

Yon  dark-arch'd  galleries,  high  aloof, 

The  glory  and  the  mystery 
Of  "  long-drawn  aisle"  and  vaulted  roof, 

Already  caught  her  wondering  eye. 
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And  she  would  gaze  when  morning's  glow 

Through  yonder  glorious  panes  was  streaming, 

As  if  in  every  niche  below 

Saints  in  their  glory-robes  were  gleaming. 

i 

1 

To  thee,  dear  maid,  each  kindly  wile 

Was  known  that  elder  sisters  know; 

To  check  th'  unseasonable  smile 

i 

With  warning  hand  and  serious  brow. 

j                                  From  dream  to  dream  with  her  to  rove, 

Like  fairy  nurse  with  hermit  child, 

Teach  her  to  think,  to  pray,  to  love, 

Make  grief  less  bitter,  joy  less  wild  : 

These  were  thy  tasks  :  and  who  can  say 

What  visions  high,  what  solemn  talk, 

1 

What  flashes  of  unearthly  day, 

i 

Might  bless  those  infants'  evening  walk  ? 

Oft  as  with  arms  and  hearts  entwined. 

They  mused  aloud  this  twilight  hour, 

What  awful  truths  high  God  hath  shrined 

In  every  star,  and  cloud,  and  flower  ! 

i 

But  one  day,  when  the  glorious  theme 

Seem'd  but  to  mock  their  feeble  sight, 

As  they  look'd  up  from  earth's  dark  dream, 

, 

To  worlds  where  all  is  pure  and  bright, 

Strong  in  the  strength  of  infancy, 

In  little  children's  wisdom  wise, 

They  heard  a  voice  say,  "  Come  to  Me  ; 

Yours  is  the  kingdom  of  the  skies." 

They  speed  them  home;  one  prayer  they  breathe, 

Then  down  in  peace  together  lie  :  — 

This  cannot  be  the  sleep  of  death, 

Or  sure  it  must  be  sweet  to  die. 
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j\\        fULL  fifteen  years  and  more  were  sped, 
I »»        Each  brought  new  wreaths  to  Arthur's  head 
Twelve  bloody  fields,  with  glory  fought, 
The  Saxons  to  subjection  brought : 
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Rytbon  the  migbty  giant  slain 
By  his  good  hand,  relieved  Bretagne  : 
The  Pictish  Gillamore  in  fight, 
And  Roman  Lucius,  own'd  his  might ; 
And  wide  were  through  the  world  renown'd 
The  glories  of  his  Table  Round. 
Each  knight,  who  sought  adventurous  fame, 
To  the  bold  court  of  Britain  came. 
And  all  who  suffer'd  causeless  wrong, 
From  tyrant  proud  or  faitour  strong, 
Sought  Arthur's  presence  to  complain, 
Nor  there  for  aid  implored  in  vain. 
For  this  the  king,  with  pomp  and  pride, 
Held  solemn  court  at  Whitsuntide, 
And  summon'd  prince  and  peer, 
All  who  owed  homage  for  their  land, 
Or  who  craved  knighthood  from  his  hand, 
Or  who  had  succour  to  demand, 

To  come  from  far  and  near. 
At  such  high  tide  were  glee  and  game 
Mingled  with  feats  of  martial  fame  ; 
For  many  a  stranger  champion  came, 

In  lists  to  break  a  spear, 
And  not  a  knight  of  Arthur's  host, 
Save  that  he  trode  some  foreign  coast, 
But  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost 
Before  him  must  appear. 
Ah,  minstrels,  when  the  Table  Round 
Arose  with  all  its  warriors  crown'd, 
There  was  a  theme  for  bards  to  sound 

In  triumph  to  their  string  ! 
Five  hundred  years  are  past  and  gone, 
But  Time  shall  draw  his  dying  groan 
Ere  he  behold  the  British  throne 
Begirt  with  such  a  ring  ! 

The  heralds  named  the  appointed  spot, 
As  Caerleon,  or  Camelot, 
Or  Carlisle  fair  and  free. 
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At  Penrith  now  the  feast  was  set, 
And  in  fair  Eamont's  vale  were  met 

The  flower  of  chivalry. 
There  Galaad  sate  with  manly  grace, 
Yet  maiden  meekness  in  his  face ; 
There  Morolt  of  the  iron  mace, 

And  love-lorn  Tristrem  there  : 
And  Dinadom  with  lively  glance, 
And  Lanval  with  the  fairy  lance, 
And  Mordred  with  his  look  askance, 

Brunor  and  Bevidere. 
Why  should  I  tell  of  numbers  more  ? 
Sir  Cay,  Sir  Bamir,  and  Sir  Bore, 

Sir  Carodac  the  keen 

***** 
When  wine  and  mirth  did  most  abound, 
And  harpers  play'd  their  blithest  round, 
A  shrilly  trumpet  shook  the  ground, 

And  marshals  clear 'd  the  ring. 
A  maiden" on  a  palfrey  white, 
Heading  a  band  of  damsels  bright, 
Paced  through  the  circle,  to  alight 

And  kneel  before  the  king. 
Arthur  with  strong  emotion  saw 
Her  graceful  boldness  check'd  by  awe, 
Her  dress  like  huntress  of  the  wold, 
Her  bow  and  baldric  trapp'd  with  gold, 
Her  sandall'd  feet,  her  ankles  bare, 
And  the  eagle-plume  that  deck'd  her  hair. 
Graceful  her  veil  she  backward  flung — 
The  king,  as  from  his  seat  he  sprung, 

Almost  cried,  "  Guendolen  !" 
But  'twas  a  face  more  frank  and  wild, 
Betwixt  the  woman  and  the  child, 
Where  less  of  magic  beauty  smiled, 

Than  of  the  race  of  men ; 
And  in  the  forehead's  haughty  grace, 
The  lines  of  Britain's  royal  race, 

Pendragon's,  you  might  ken. 


Faltering,  yet  gracefully,  she  said — 
"  Great  prince !  behold  an  orphan  maid, 
In  her  departed  mother's  name, 
A  father's  vow'd  protection  claim ! 
The  vow  was  sworn  in  desert  lone, 
In  the  deep  valley  of  St.  John." 
At  once  the  king  the  suppliant  raised , 
And  kiss'd  her  brow,  her  beauty  praised ; 
His  vow  he  said  should  well  be  kept, 
Ere  in  the  sea  the  sun  was  dipp'd. 

****** 
"  Up  !  up !  each  knight  of  gallant  crest, 

Take  buckler,  spear,  and  brand ! 
He  that  to-day  shall  bear  him  best 

Shall  win  my  Gyneth's  hand ; 
And  Arthur's  daughter,  when  a  bride, 

Shall  bring  a  noble  dower ; 
Both  fair  Strath-Clyde  and  Regid  wide, 

And  Carlisle  town  and  tower." 
Then  might  you  hear  each  valiant  knight, 

To  page  and  squire  that  cried, 
"Bring  my  armour  bright,  and  my  courser  wight, 
'Tis  not  each  day  that  a  warrior's  might 

May  win  a  royal  bride !" 
Then  cloaks  and  caps  of  maintenance 

In  haste  aside  they  fling ; 
The  helmets  glance,  and  gleams  the  lance, 

And  the  steel-weaved  hauberks  ring. 
Small  care  had  they  of  their  peaceful  array, 

They  might  gather  it  that  wolde ; 
For  brake  and  bramble  glitter' d  gay 
With  pearls  and  cloth  of  gold. 
***** 
Now  caracoled  the  steeds  in  air, 
Now  plumes  and  pennons  wanton'd  fair, 
As  all  around  the  lists  so  wide 
In  panoply  the  champions  ride. 
King  Arthur  saw,  with  startled  eye, 
The  flower  of  chivalry  march  by, 


The  bulwark  of  the  Christian  creed, 
The  kingdom's  shield  in  hour  of  need. 
Too  late  he  thought  him  of  the  woe 
Might  from  their  civil  conflict  flow ; 
For  well  he  knew  they  would  not  part 
Till  cold  was  many  a  gallant  heart. 
His  hasty  vow  he  'gan  to  rue, 
And  Gyneth  then  apart  he  drew ; 
To  her  his  leading-staff  resign'd, 
But  added  caution  grave  and  kind. 

"  Thou  see'st,  my  child,  as  promise-bound, 

I  bid  the  trump  for  tourney  sound  ; 

Take  thou  my  warder,  as  the  queen 

And  umpire  of  the  martial  scene ; 

But  mark  thou  this  :  as  beauty  bright 

Is  polar  star  to  valiant  knight, 

As  at  her  word  his  sword  he  draws, 

His  fairest  guerdon  her  applause, 

So  gentle  maid  should  never  ask 

Of  knighthood  vain  and  dangerous  task  ; 

And  beauty's  eyes  should  ever  be 

Like  the  twin  stars  that  soothe  the  sea, 

And  beauty's  breath  should  whisper  peace, 

And  bid  the  storm  of  battle  cease. 

I  tell  thee  this,  lest  all  too  far 

These  knights  urge  tourney  into  war. 

Blithe  at  the  trumpet  let  them  go, 

And  fairly  counter  blow  for  blow ; 

No  striplings  these  who  succour  need 

For  a  razed  helm  or  falling  steed. 

But,  Gyneth,  when  the  strife  grows  warm, 

And  threatens  death  or  deadly  harm, 

Thy  sire  entreats,  thy  king  commands, 

Thou  drop  the  warder  from  thy  hands. 

Trust  thou  thy  father  with  thy  fate, 

Doubt  not  he  choose  thee  fitting  mate  ; 

Nor  be  it  said,  through  Gyneth' a  pride 

A  rose  of  Arthur's  chaplet  died." 


A  proud  and  discontented  glow 
O'ershadow'd  Gyneth's  brow  of  snow; 

She  put  the  warder  by : — 
"  Reserve  thy  boon,  my  liege,"  she  said, 
"  Thus  chaffer' d  down  and  limited, 
Debased  and  narrow' d,  for  a  maid 

Of  less  degree  than  I. 
No  petty  chief  but  holds  his  heir 
At  a  more  honour'd  price,  and  rare, 

Than  Britain's  king  holds  me ! 
Although  the  sunburn' d  maid  for  dower 
Has  but  her  father's  rugged  tower, 

His  barren  hill  and  lea. 
King  Arthur  swore,  '  By  crown  and  sword, 
As  belted  knight  and  Britain's  lord, 
That  a  whole  summer's  day  should  strive, 
His  knights,  the  bravest  knights  alive  !' 
Recall  thine  oath !  and  to  her  glen 
Poor  Gyneth  can  return  again  ; 
Not  on  thy  daughter  will  the  stain 
That  soils  thy  sword  and  crown  remain. 
But  think  not  she  will  e'er  be  bride 
Save  to  the  bravest,  proved  and  tried ; 
Pendragon's  daughter  will  not  fear 
For  clashing  sword  or  splinter'd  spear, 

Nor  shrink  though  blood  should  flow  ; 
And  all  too  well  sad  Guendolen 
Hath  taught  the  faithlessness  of  men, 
That  child  of  hers  should  pity  when 

Their  meed  they  undergo.1" 

He  frown'd  and  sigh'd,  the  monarch  bold ; — 
"  I  give  what  I  may  not  withhold ; 
For,  not  for  danger,  dread,  or  death, 
Must  British  Arthur  break  his  faith. 


Too  late  I  mark,  thy  mother's  art 
Hath  taught  thee  this  relentless  part. 
I  blame  her  not,  for  she  had  wrong  ; 
But  not  to  these  my  faults  belong. 
Use,  then,  the  warder  as  thou  wilt ; 
But  trust  me  that  if  blood  be  spilt, 


In  Arthur's  love,  in  Arthur's  grace, 
Gjneth  shall  lose  a  daughter's  place." 
With  that  he  turn'd  his  head  aside, 
Nor  brook' d  to  gaze  upon  her  pride, 
As  with  the  truncheon  raised  she  sate 
.  The  arbitress  of  mortal  fate ; 
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Nor  brook'd  to  mark,  in  ranks  disposed, 
How  the  bold  champions  stood  opposed, 
For  shrill  the  trumpet-flourish  fell 
Upon  his  ear,  like  passing  bell ! 
Then  first  from  sight  of  martial  fray 
Did  Britain's  hero  turn  away. 


But  Gyneth  heard  the  clangour  high, 
As  hears  the  hawk  the  partridge  cry. 
Oh,  blame  her  not!  the  blood  was  hers, 
That  at  the  trumpet's  summons  stirs  ! 
And  e'en  the  gentlest  female  eye 
Might  the  brave  strife  of  chivalry 

A  while  untroubled  view  ; 
So  well  accomplished  was  each  knight, 
To  strike  and  to  defend  in  fight, 
Their  meeting  was  a  goodly  sight, 

While  plate  and  mail  held  true. 
The  lists  with  painted  plumes  were  strown, 
Upon  the  wind  at  random  thrown, 
But  helm  and  breastplate  bloodless  shone  ; 
It  seem'd  their  feather'd  crests  alone 

Should  this  encounter  rue. 
And  ever  as  the  combat  grows, 
The  trumpet's  cheery  voice  arose, 
Like  lark's  shrill  song  the  flourish  flows, 
Heard  while  the  gale  of  April  blows 

The  merry  greenwood  through. 


But  soon  to  earnest  grew  their  game, 

The  spears  drew  blood,  the  swords  struck  flame, 

And  horse  and  man  to  ground  there  came, 

Knights  who  shall  rise  no  more  ! 
Gone  was  the  pride  the  war  that  graced, 
Gay  shields  were  cleft,  and  crests  defaced,     \J  And  blows  were  dealt  with  headlong  sway, 
And  steel-coats  riven,  and  helms  unbraced, 

And  pennons  stream'd  with  gore. 
Gone,  too,  were  fence  and  fair  array, 


And  desperate  strength  made  deadly  way 
At  random  through  the  bloody  fray, 
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Unheeding  where  they  fell ; 
And  now  the  trumpet's  clamours  seem 
Like  the  shrill  sea-bird's  wailing  scream, 
Heard  o'er  the  whirlpool's  gulfing  stream 

The  sinking  seaman's  knell ! 
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Seem'd  in  this  dismal  hour,  that  fate 
Would  Camlan's  ruin  antedate, 

And  spare  dark  Mordred's  crime ; 
Already  gasping  on  the  ground 
Lie  twenty  of  the  Table  Round, 

Of  chivalry  the  prime. 
Arthur  in  anguish  tore  away 
From  head  and  beard  his  tresses  grey, 
And  she,  proud  Gyneth,  felt  dismay, 

And  quaked  with  ruth  and  fear ; 
But  still  she  deem'd  her  mother's  shade 
Hung  o'er  the  tumult,  and  forbade 
The  sign  that  had  the  slaughter  stay'd, 

And  chid  the  rising  tear. 
Then  Brunor,  Taulas,  Mador,  fell, 
Helias  the  White  and  Lionel, 

And  many  a  champion  more  ; 
Rochemont  and  Dinadam  are  down, 
And  Ferrand  of  the  Forest  Brown 

Lies  gasping  in  his  gore. 
Vanoc,  by  mighty  Morolt  press 'd 
Even  to  the  confines  of  the  list, 
Young  Vanoc  of  the  beardless  face, 
(Fame  spoke  the  youth  of  Merlin's  race,) 
O'erpower'd  at  Gyneth's  footstool  bled, 
His  heart's  blood  dyed  her  sandals  red ! 
But  then  the  sky  was  overcast, 
And  howl'd  at  once  a  whirlwind's  blast, 

And,  rent  by  sudden  throes, 
Yawn'd  hi  mid  lists  the  quaking  earth, 
And  from  the  gulf — tremendous  birth  ! — 

The  form  of  Merlin  rose. 
Sternly  the  wizard  prophet  eyed 
The  dreary  lists  with  slaughter  dyed, 

And  sternly  raised  his  hand  : — 
"  Madmen,"  he  said,  "  your  strife  forbear ! 
And  thou,  fair  cause  of  mischief,  hear 

The  doom  thy  fates  demand ! 
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Long  shall  close  in  stony  sleep 
Eyes  for  ruth  that  would  not  weep  ; 
Iron  lethargy  shall  seal 
Heart  that  pity  scorn' d  to  feel. 
Yet  because  thy  mother's  art 
Warp'd  thine  unsuspicious  heart, 
And,  for  love  of  Arthur's  race, 
Punishment  is  blent  with  grace, 
Thou  shalt  bear  thy  penance  lone 
In  the  valley  of  Saint  John, 
And  this  weird  shall  overtake  thee, 
Sleep  until  a  knight  shall  wake  thee, 
For  feats  of  arms  as  far  renown' d 
As  warrior  of  the  Table  Round. 
Long  endurance  of  thy  slumber 
Well  may  teach  the  world  to  number 
All  their  woes  from  Gyneth's  pride, 
When  the  Red- Cross  champions  died." 

As  Merlin  speaks,  on  Gyneth's  eye 
Slumber's  load  begins  to  lie ; 
Fear  and  anger  vainly  strive 
Still  to  keep  its  light  alive. 
Twice,  with  effort  and  with  pause, 
O'er  her  brow  her  hand  she  draws  ; 
Twice  her  strength  in  vain  she  tries 
From  the  fatal  chair  to  rise ; 
Merlin's  magic  doom  is  spoken, 
Vanoc's  death  must  now  be  wroken. 
Slow  the  dark-fringed  eyelids  fall, 
Curtaining  each  azure  ball, 
Slowly  as  on  summer  eves 
Violets  fold  their  dusky  leaves. 
The  weighty  baton  of  command 
Now  bears  down  her  sinking  hand  ; 
On  her  shoulder  droops  her  head ; 
Net  of  pearl  and  golden  thread 
Bursting,  gave  her  locks  to  flow 
O'er  her  arm  and  breast  of  snow. 


And  so  lovely  seem'd  she  there, 
Spell-bound  in  her  ivory  chair, 
That  her  angry  sire,  repenting, 
Craves  stern  Merlin  for  relenting 
And  the  champions,  for  her  sake, 
Would  again  the  contest  wake, 
Till  in  necromantic  night 
Gyneth  vanish'd  from  their  sight. 


CHOUGH  rude  winds  usher  thec,  sweet  day, 

Though  clouds  thy  face  deform, 
Though  nature's  grace  is  swept  away 

Before  thy  sleety  storm  ; 
E'en  in  thy  sombrest  wintry  vest, 
Of  blessed  days  thou  art  most  blest. 

Nor  frigid  air,  nor  gloomy  morn, 

Shall  check  our  jubilee  ; 
Bright  is  the  day  when  Christ  was  born, 

No  sun  need  shine  but  He. 
Let  roughest  storms  their  coldest  blow, 
With  love  of  Him  our  hearts  shall  glow. 

Inspired  with  high  and  holy  thought, 

Fancy  is  on  the  wing ; 
It  seems  as  to  mine  ear  it  brought 

Those  voices  carolling — 
Voices  through  heaven  and  earth  that  ran  — 
Glory  to  God,  good-will  to  man ! 


I  see  the  shepherds  gazing  wild 

At  those  fair  spirits  of  light ; 
I  see  them  bending  o'er  the  Child 

With  that  untold  delight 
Which  marks  the  face  of  those  who  view 
Things  but  too  happy  to  be  true. 

There  in  the  lowly  manger  laid, 

Incarnate  God  they  see ; 
He  stoops  to  take,  through  spotless  maid, 

Our  frail  humanity : 
Son  of  high  God,  creation's  Heir, 
He  leaves  His  heaven  to  raise  us  there. 


Oft  as  this  joyous  morn  doth  come, 

To  speak  our  Saviour's  love ; 
Oh,  may  it  bear  our  spirits  home, 

Where  He  now  reigns  above ; 
That  day  which  brought  Him  from  the  skies, 
So  man  restores  to  Paradise. 

Then  let  winds  usher  thee,  sweet  day, 

Let  clouds  thy  face  deform ; 
Though  nature's  grace  is  swept  away 

Before  thy  sleety  storm, 
E'en  in  thy  sombrest  wintry  vest, 
Of  blessed  days  thou  art  most  blest. 


bid  me  slight  my  Dermot  dear, 

For  he's  of  low  degree ; 
While  I  my  lady's  maid  am  here, 

And  of  the  quality. 
But  if  my  mother  would  not  grieve, 

And  if  the  truth  were  known, 
Well  pleased  would  I  this  castle  leave, 

And  live  for  him  alone. 
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My  lady,  who  is  very  kind, 

To  me  will  sometimes  call, 
And  talk  of  love  with  scoffing  mind, 

And  say  'tis  folly  all. 
Ah  !  words  like  these  are  finely  said, 

And  may  my  lady  please, 
For  she  her  own  true-love  has  wed, 

And  has  her  heart  at  ease. 

But  I  remember  well,  I  know, 

How  mourn 'd  this  lady  gay 
When  first  my  lord  was  forced  to  go 

To  battle  far  away. 
Poor  lady  then,  I  saw  them  part, 

Her  tears  I  saw  them  fall : 
Oh,  then  the  true  love  in  her  heart, 

Oh,  was  it  folly  all  ? 


I  sit,  my  love,  to  think  on  thee, 

Look  o'er  the  Shannon  wide, 
And  fancy  I  thy  cabin  see 

The  lofty  elms  beside. 
The  Shannon's  waves  run  very  high, 

The  little  boat  I  fear: 
No  more  at  night  the  passage  try, 

For  winter  now  is  here. 

There's  none  like  thee,  the  king  of  all 

At  funeral  and  at  fair  ; 
My  lord's  fine  man  that's  in  the  hall 

Can  ne'er  with  thee  compare. 
Thy  heart  is  true,  thy  heart  is  warm, 

And  so  is  mine  to  thee ; 
And  would  my  lord  but  give  the  farm, 

How  happy  should  we  be ! 
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JJOW  oft,  sweet  children !  are  ye  brought 
By  fancy  to  the  eye  of  thought ! 
Thou  first,  whose  active  feats  express 
The  dawn  of  native  manliness  ; 
The  boyish  nature  leaping  out 
In  the  bold  step  and  frolic  shout ; 
While  yet  in  that  soft  eye  of  thine 
There  dwells  a  spirit  more  benign, 
With  smiles  half-bashfulness,  half-joy, 
So  coyly  sweet  and  sweetly  coy  ; 
And  looks  of  shy  yet  playful  grace 
Dimpling  that  half-averted  face. 
Nor  less,  sweet  babe !  hast  thou  thy  part 
In  the  fond  memory  of  the  heart ; 
For  thou  hast  many  arts  to  move 
And  charm  each  secret  spring  of  love. 
The  beauty  of  the  summer  skies 
Has  settled  in  those  soft  blue  eyes ; 


The  morning's  first  faint  rosy  streak 
Has  tinged  with  red  that  velvet  cheek  ; 
And  in  that  placid  face  we  see 
The  charm  of  infant  dignity  ; 
The  sweet  serenity  of  soul, 
Where  yet  no  waves  of  passion  roll ; 
The  calmness  of  the  heart  which  seems 
To  dwell  among  its  own  pure  dreams, 
And  which  as  yet  of  life  hath  proved 
But  this — to  love  and  to  be  loved. 
Yes,  oft  before  my  mental  eye 
Ye  pass  like  fairy  visions  by ; 
But  most  does  thought  recall  the  sight 
Witness'd  one  well-remember'd  night. 
The  boy  beside  the  nurse's  feet 
Had  ta'en  that  eve  his  lowly  seat, 
Calm  and  contemplative  of  mien, 
With  smile  so  cloudlessly  serene, 
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And  upturn'd  look  that  sought  reply 

In  that  sweet  sister's  infant  eye. 

With  air  of  pleased  protecting  love, 

And  conscious  dignity,  he  strove, 

By  oft-repeated  word,  to  teach 

The  just-learn'd  mysteries  of  speech  ; 

Still  mingling  with  his  lore  the  while 

The  sweeter  speech  of  look  and  smile, 

The  joyous  laugh,  the  fond  caress, 

The  name  of  lisping  tenderness. 

And  she  with  answering  love  and  glee 

Half-leaping  from  the  nurse's  knee, 

As  though  another  smile  to  claim ; 

While  through  her  trembling  panting  frame 

Her  little  heart  so  spake  and  stirr'd, 

That  every  gesture  was  a  word ; 

Her  eyes  with  laughing  lustre  glancing, 

Her  limbs  all  bounding,  quivering,  dancing, 

In  joy  that  knew  not  bound  nor  measure — 

A  restless  ecstacy  of  pleasure. 

Oh,  who  could  gaze  upon  the  sight, 

Nor  bless  you  with  a  dear  delight, 

And  fondly  pray  that  love  like  this 

Might  crown  your  after-life  with  bliss  ! 

Full  soon  will  passing  years  efface 

The  fleeting  charms  of  infant  grace  ; 

And  oft  too  soon  will  time  destroy 

Youth's  airy  buoyancy  of  joy. 

But  love  is  a  diviner  thing, 

Unchanging  and  unperishing ; 

The  purest  relic  left  to  tell 

Of  that  sweet  state  from  which  we  fell ; 

A  foretaste  of  the  joys  above, 

And  sent  from  God — for  God  is  love. 
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rpHE  Rhinegrave  winds  his  horn — "  Away!    ^ 
To  horse !    On  foot!    The  chase— hurrah  !'  " 

Up  leaps  his  steed  with  eager  neigh, 
On  comes  his  train  with  loud  huzza ; 

The  hounds  uncoupled  rush  at  speed, 

Clattering  o'er  bush,  and  brake,  and  mead. 


In  Sabbath  brightness,  still  and  fair, 
Yon  church  uplifts  her  stately  tower ; 

The  solemn  bell  that  calls  to  prayer 
Peals  deeply  forth  the  wonted  hour, 

While  far  and  lovely,  soft  and  slow, 

The  reverent  anthem  soundeth  low. 

Right  o'er  the  hallow'd  path  they  ride, 
With  wild  halloo  and  ringing  shout ; 

Behold !  behold  !  from  either  side 
A  single  horseman  joins  the  rout ; 

A  fiery  roan  the  left — the  right 

A  graceful  steed  of  silver  white. 

Who  were  those  riders  ?     Well  I  guess, 
But  know  not,  nor  may  utter  more ; 

A  face  of  springtide  gentleness 

The  youthful  right-hand  horseman  wore ; 

Tawny  and  fierce,  the  other's  eye 

Shot  lightnings,  like  an  angry  sky. 

"  Right  welcome  !"  cried  the  hunter-lord, 
"  To  the  noble  chase  right  welcome  be  ! 

No  sport  can  earth  or  heaven  afford 
Of  fairer  fame  or  merrier  glee." 

He  clapp'd  his  hands  with  joyous  cry, 

And  shook  his  hunting-cap  on  high. 

"  111  blends  thy  horn,  so  wild  and  vain" — 
Thus  did  the  right-hand  horseman  say — 

' '  With  solemn  bell  and  choral  strain  ; 
Return,  forbear  the  chase  to-day  ! 

Oh,  let  thy  better  self  persuade ! 

Be  not  by  evil  thoughts  betrayed !" 

"  The  chase,  my  noble  lord,  the  chase  !" 
Eager  the  left-hand  horseman  cried ; 

"  Let  the  dull  bells  ring,  and  the  pale  monks  sing, 
'Tis  to  the  merry  chase  we  ride ! 


Of  me,  come  learn  thou  princely  lore, 
And  list  yon  prater's  words  no  more." 

"  Well  spoken,  rider  frank  and  free  ! 

A  hero  to  my  taste  art  thou ; 
Let  him  who  loves  not  venerie 

Mutter  his  prayers  and  knit  his  brow ; 
Out,  pious  fool !     I  hold  my  way, 
Let  it  offend  thee  as  it  may." 

Hurrah !  hurrah !  o'er  dale  and  hill, 
O'er  field  and  plain,  away  they  ride  ; 

But,  right  and  left,  those  horsemen  still 
Keep  closely  at  the  baron's  side. 

Up  leaps  from  yonder  sheltering  crag 

A  stag  of  ten— a  milkwhite  stag. 

Louder  the  chief  his  horn  doth  wind, 
Faster,  on  foot,  on  horse,  they  fly ; 

Lo,  one  by  one,  before,  behind, 
The  panting  vassals  sink  and  die  ! 

"  Ay,  sink  to  hell !   A  baron's  glee 

Must  ne'er  be  marr'd  for  such  as  ye !" 

Lo,  to  a  field  of  yellow  corn 
The  trembling  stag  for  refuge  flies ; 

And  see,  a  peasant,  poor  and  worn, 
Pleads  to  the  earl  in  piteous  guise  : 

"  Have  mercy,  noble  baron!  spare 

The  hope  of  want,  the  fruit  of  care  !" 

Forward  the  right-hand  horseman  spurr'd, 
Mildly  to  check  and  gently  warn  ; 

The  left,  with  many  a  scoffing  word, 
Urges  the  deed  of  ruthless  scorn  j 

The  baron  spurns  that  gentle  pleading, 

And  follows  where  the  left  is  leading. 
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"  Hence,  dog!    in  tones  of  furious  wrath 
The  earl  disdains  the  peasant's  woe ; 

"  Hence,  or  I  hew  thee  from  my  path ! 
Hurrah,  companions,  forward,  ho ! 

In  token  that  the  truth  he  hears, 

Rattle  your  whips  about  his  ears  !" 


'Tis  said,  'tis  done !     On,  on  they  dash, 
That  lowly  fence  the  baron  leapt ; 

Behind,  with  clanging  horn  and  crash, 
Hound,  horse,  and  man,  in  fury  swept ; 

Hound,  horse,  and  man,  the  full  ears  crushing 

Till  steam'd  the  field  beneath  their  rushing. 


Scared  by  that  coming  storm,  the  stag 
Flies,  breathless,  over  waving  meads, 

Through  field  and  plain,  o'er  vale  and  crag, 
Pursued,  but  yet  unreach'd,  he  speeds, 

And,  bootless  cunning  !  strives  to  hide 

'Mid  gentle  flocks  in  pastures  wide. 


But  up  and  down,  through  wood  and  plain, 
And  to  and  fro,  through  plain  and  wood, 

The  hurrying  hounds  upon  him  gain, 
Scenting  his  steps,  athirst  for  blood ; 

Their  rage  the  trembling  shepherd  sees, 

And  sues  for  pity  on  his  knees 

"  Mercy,  oh  mercy  !    Not  in  sport 

Make  poor  and  peaceful  flocks  your  prey 

The  hapless  widow's  sole  support ! 

Ah,  pause  and  think !  Ah,  do  not  slay '. 

Spare  to  the  poor  their  little  all — 

Mercy,  oh  mercy  !  hear  my  call !'' 

Forward  the  right-hand  horseman  spurr'd, 
In  soothing  tones  to  check  and  warn ; 

The  left,  with  mocking  laugh  and  word, 
Urges  the  deed  of  ruthless  scorn ; 

The  baron  spurns  that  gentle  pleading, 

And  follows  where  the  left  is  leading. 

'*  Out  of  my  path,  rash  cur !     Away  ! 

I  would  that  in  yon  quivering  kine 
My  dogs  could  make  thyself  their  prey, 

And  yonder  beldame  wife  of  thine  : 
Think  ye  my  heart  would  then  be  loath 
Up  to  yon  heavens  to  send  ye  both  ?" 

"  Hurrah,  companions !     Forward  there ! 

Ho,  tantara!  hark  away  !" 
Then  every  hound  did  raging  tear 

With  cruel  teeth  the  nearest  prey  ; 
Beneath  the  bleeding  shepherd's  eye 
His  bleeding  flock  are  rent,  and  die. 

Scarcely,  with  ever-slackening  pace, 

The  stag  escapes  that  murderous  crowd  ; 

With  blood  and  foam  on  flank  and  face, 
He  seeks  a  thicket's  midnight  shroud  ; 

Deep  in  the  darkness  of  the  wood 

A  hermit's  forest-temple  stood. 


With  crack  of  whip  and  clang  of  horn, 
With  crashing  hoofs  that  shake  the  air, 

With  cries  of  mirth  and  shouts  of  scorn, 
The  wild  troop  follow  even  there : 

Lo,  from  his  prayers  aroused,  they  see 

The  hermit  come,  with  gentle  plea. 

"  Cease,  nor  pollute  this  sacred  shade  ! 

Cease,  nor  profane  this  hallow'd  time  ! 
God's  creature  cries  to  Him  for  aid, 

And  calls  for  vengeance  on  thy  crime. 
For  the  last  time  be  warn'd  !  Forbear, 
Or  dread  destruction  and  despair !" 

Forward  the  right-hand  horseman  spurr'd, 
With  anxious  eyes  to  check  and  warn  ; 

The  left,  with  many  a  scoffing  word, 
Urges  the  deed  of  ruthless  scorn  : 

Woe,  woe !  he  spurns  that  gentle  pleading, 

And  follows  where  the  left  is  leading. 

"  Destruction?  let  it  fall !"  he  cries  ; 

"  Dream'st  thou  my  heart  to  overawe  ? 
If  yonder  cell  were  heaven  or  hell, 

To  me  'twould  matter  not  a  straw  : 
Away,  thou  fool!     God's  wrath  or  thine 
Shall  never  baffle  sport  of  mine. 

"  My  whip  I  swing,  my  horn  I  wind ; 

Hurrah,  companions !     Forward  there  !' 
Ha ! — cell  before,  and  train  behind, 

At  once  have  melted  into  air ; 
And  shout,  and  yell,  and  hunter's  call, 
Sink  into  deathlike  silence  all. 

The  trembling  baron  gazes  round ; 

His  whip  he  swings  —  no  echo  wakes ; 
He  shouts,  and  cannot  hear  a  sound ; 

He  winds — his  horn  no  answer  makes. 
On  either  flank  his  steed  he  spurs  : 
In  vain  —  it  neither  starts  nor  stirs. 


And  gradual  darkness  o'er  him  now 
Closes,  and  closes  like  a  grave ; 

'Tis  silence  all,  save  deep  and  low 
A  murmur  like  a  distant  wave 

And,  lo!  a  thunder- voice  on  high 

Proclaims  his  sentence  terribly. 

"  Thou  mad  blasphemer!  pause,  attend  : 
God,  man,  and  beast  have  felt  thy  wrongs  : 

The  groans  of  thine  oppress 'd  ascend 
To  Him  to  whom  revenge  belongs  ; 

Accused,  condemn'd,  and  sentenced,  see 

Grim  Vengeance  lights  her  torch  for  thee. 

Fly,  sinner,  fly !  and  from  this  hour, 
Till  weary  time  itself  shall  close, 

By  hell's  inexorable  power 

Be  chased :  a  warning  dread  to  those 

Who  scorn,  at  Pleasure's  sinful  word, 

Alike  God's  creatures  and  their  Lord." 

Lo !  swarthy  yellow  lightning  breaks 
Through  the  soft  shadow  of  the  trees  : 

In  marrow,  bone,  and  nerve  he  quakes ; 
He  seems  to  burn,  to  thrill,  to  freeze ; 

Cold  Horror  frowns  before  —  behind 

Hisses  the  storm  and  shrieks  the  wind. 

Still  raved  the  blast  and  roar'd  the  storm, 
When  from  the  womb  of  earth  arose 

A  sable  hand  of  giant  form  ; 

The  fingers  open — lo,  they  close  ! 

See,  see !  his  quivering  neck  they  clench  ! 

See,  see !  his  head  around  they  wrench  ! 

Beneath  him  yawns  a  fiery  flood, 

Green,  blue,  and  red ;  its  waves  of  flame 

Swarming  with  hell's  terrific  brood 
Of  shapes  too  horrible  to  name  ! 

Lo,  in  an  instant,  from  the  deep, 

At  once  a  thousand  hell-hounds  leap  ! 
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Through  woods  and  fields,  away,  away, 
Howling  aloud,  the  sinner  flew  ; 

But  through  the  whole  wide  world,  for  aye, 
Those  baying  dogs  of  hell  pursue : 

By  day  in  earth's  deep  caves ;  by  night 

High  in  the  air  they  hold  their  flight. 

Still  backward  stares  his  pallid  face, 

While  forward  speeds  each  shuddering 
limb ; 

He  sees  those  monsters  of  the  chase, 
Athirst  for  blood,  and  gaunt  and  grim, 

The  greedy  jaws  for  him  that  gape, 

And  the  fiend-huntsman's  awful  shape. 

This  is  that  chase,  which  sweeps  aloft, 
And  shall  till  breaks  the  day  of  doom, 

Startling  the  lonely  wanderer  oft 
When  night  hath  closed  and  all  is  gloom  ; 

Seen  by  full  many  a  huntsman  pale, 

Whose  lips  must  never  breathe  the  tale. 
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'J'HE  blossoms  of  the  early  spring, 

How  fair  they  are  to  me  ! 
A  garland  of  the  sweetest  thoughts, 

They  hang  on  every  tree. 

The  glowing  tints  of  morning  scene, 

Fresh  dews  and  stirring  air ; 
They  brace  for  work  my  inmost  soul, 

And  make  me  laugh  at  care. 

And  when  I  see  a  little  child, 

Bright-eyed  and  full  of  glee, 
I  can  but  think,  in  our  fall'n  world 

What  blessed  things  there  be. 

But  blooming  spring  and  opening  morn, 

And  childhood's  hearty  play, 
They  are  but  toys,  compared  with  joys 

I  have  known  in  later  day. 

I  knew  thee,  maid,  when  life  was  young, 

And  all  was  fresh  about  thee, 
When  spring,  and  morn,  and  childhood  too, 

Look'd  blank  and  dull  without  thee. 

But  that  is  naught  to  the  joyous  sight 

Thou  ever  since  hast  been, 
As  thy  spirit  kept,  with  its  wiser  thoughts, 

The  brightness  of  eighteen. 


Some  souls  there  are,  and  such  was  thine, 
Who  nought  but  progress  show  ; 

All  through  their  life  far  better  things 
Still  come  than  ever  go. 

Yea,  time  from  thee  took  nought  away 

That  time  had  ever  given  ; 
But  thou  wert  dearer  unto  earth, 

The  nearer  unto  heaven. 


Such  firmness  and  such  tenderness, 
Such  age  and  youth  combined, 

Save  in  that  loving,  stirring  heart, 
We  never  more  shall  find. 

Well  may  I  say,  these  loveliest  things, 

That  dearest  are  to  me, 
Are;  lady,  ne'er  so  beautiful, 

As  minding  me  of  thee. 
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gPIRIT  that  breathest  through  my  lattice — thou 
That  cool'st  the  twilight  of  the  sultry  day — 

Gratefully  flows  thy  freshness  round  my  brow  : 
Thou  hast  been  out  upon  the  deep  at  play, 

Riding  all  day  the  wild  blue  wave  till  now, 

Roughening  their  crests,  and  scattering  high  their  spray, 

And  swelling  the  white  sail.     I  welcome  thee 

To  the  scorch'd  land,  thou  wanderer  of  the  sea  ! 

Nor  I  alone :  a  thousand  bosoms  round 

Inhale  thee  in  the  fulness  of  delight, 
And  languid  forms  rise  up,  and  pulses  bound 

Livelier,  at  coming  of  the  wind  of  night ; 
And,  languishing  to  hear  thy  grateful  sound, 

Lies  the  vast  inland,  stretch'd  beyond  the  sight. 
Go  forth  into  the  gathering  shade — go  forth, 
God's  blessing  breathed  upon  the  fainting  earth  ! 

Go,  rock  the  little  wood-bird  in  his  nest, 

Curl  the  still  waters,  bright  with  stars,  and  rouse 

The  wide  old  wood  from  his  majestic  rest, 
Summoning  from  the  innumerable  boughs 

The  strange,  deep  harmonies  that  haunt  his  breast : 
Pleasant  shall  be  thy  way  where  meekly  bows 

The  shutting  flower,  and  darkling  waters  pass, 

And  'twixt  the  o'ershadowing  branches  and  the  grass. 


The  faint  old  man  shall  lean  his  silver  head 
To  feel  thee;  thou  shalt  kiss  the  child  asleep, 

And  dry  the  moisten'd  curls  that  overspread 
His  temples,  while  his  breathing  grows  more 
deep; 

And  they  who  stand  about  the  sick  man's  bed 
Shall  joy  to  listen  to  thy  distant  sweep, 

And  softly  part  his  curtains  to  allow 

Thy  visit,  grateful  to  his  burning  brow. 
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Go; — but  the  circle  of  eternal  change, 
Which  is  the  life  of  nature,  shall  restore, 

With  sounds  and  scents  from  all  thy  mighty 

range, 
Thee  to  thy  birthplace  of  the  deep  once  more; 

Sweet  odours  in  the  sea-air,  sweet  and  strange, 
Shall  tell  the  home-sick  mariner  of  the  shore; 

And,  listening  to  thy  murmur,  he  shall  deem 

He  hears  the  rustling  leaf  and  running  stream. 


of  ®ut'tto. 


\\THERETO  shall  I  liken  thee, 

Thou  with  sunbright  eyes  divine  ? 
Twilight  never  dimmeth  thee, 

Evermore  thy  sharp  eyes  shine. 
Thou  art  like  the  morning  star 

On  the  forehead  of  the  day, 
Looking  earthward  from  afar, 

When  the  night-clouds  float  away. 

Thou  art  like  the  sparkling  fly, 

Dancing  on  the  eastern  night, 
Through  a  trellised  gallery, 

Up  and  down  all  fiery  bright. 
Thou  art  like  a  starry  flower 

Hidden  in  a  mist  of  green, 
From  beneath  a  woven  bower, 

Here  and  there  in  glimpses  seen. 

All  bright  things  are  not  so  bright, 

Not  so  deep  as  are  thine  eyes  ; 
Not  the  hollow  blue  at  night, 

Fading  into  other  skies ; 
Not  the  blue  Forget-me-not, 

Bright  and  deep  although  it  be  ; 
Not  the  rays  from  crystals  shot, 

Nor  the  twinkling  sea. 


Fix  thy  full  deep  eyes  on  me, 

Let  me  lose  my  being  there  ; 
Let  me  pass  out  into  thee 

From  my  house  of  sin  and  care. 
Surely  all  thine  inner  soul 

Whence  such  lights  for  ever  shine, 
Must  with  mild  and  sweet  control 

Purify  and  brighten  mine. 


Or,  if  this  may  never  be, 

Fix  them  full  upon  me  still ; 
Let  me  borrow  light  from  thee, 

Losing  all  my  thought  and  will, 
Quite  absorbed,  and  emptied  quite, 

In  their  lustrous  brightness  lost  ; 
All  my  sunshine  turned  to  night — 

I'm  contented  with  the  cost. 
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'LL  sing  you  a  good  old  song,  that  was  made  by  a  good 

old  pate, 

Of  a  fine  old  English  gentleman  who  had  an  old  estate, 
Jl^xx^lf  And  who  kept  up  his  old  mansion  at  a  bountiful  old 
rate, 


With  a  good  old  porter  to  relieve  the  old  poor  at  the  gate, 
Like  a  fine  old  English  gentleman,  all  of  the  olden  time. 

His  hall  so  old  was  hung  about  with  pikes,  and  guns,  and  bows, 
And  swords,  and  good  old  bucklers,  which  had  stood  some  tough  old 

blows; 

'Twas  there  "  his  worship"  sat  in  state,  with  doublet  and  trunk-hose, 
And  he  quaffd  a  cup  of  good  old  sack  to  comfort  his  old  nose, 
Like  a  fine  old  English  gentleman,  one  of  the  olden  time. 

His  custom  was,  when  Christmas  came,  to  bid  his  friends  repair 
To  his  old  hall,  where  feast  and  ball  for  them  he  did  prepare; 
And  though  the  rich  he  entertain'd,  he  ne'er  forgot  the  poor, 
Nor  was  the  houseless  wanderer  e'er  driven  from  the  door 

Of  this  good  old  English  gentleman,  one  of  the  olden  time. 

Yet  all,  at  length,  must  bend  to  fate ;  so,  like  the  ebbing  tide, 
Declining  gently  to  the  last,  this  fine  old  man  he  died; 
The  widow's  and  the  orphan's  tears  bedew'd  his  cold  grave's  side ; 
And  where's  the  'scutcheon  that  can  shew  so  much  the  worth  and  pride 
Of  a  fine  old  English  gentleman,  one  of  the  olden  time  ? 

But  times  and  seasons,  though  they  change,  and  customs  pass  away, 
Yet  English  hands  and  English  hearts  will  prove  old  England's  stay ; 
And  though  our  coffers  mayn't  be  fill'd  as  they  were  wont  of  yore, 
We  still  have  hands  to  fight,  if  need,  and  hearts  to  help  the  poor, 
Like  the  good  old  English  gentleman,  all  of  the  olden  time. 


'J'HOU  art  playing  on  the  summer  grass, 
And  I,  beneath  our  old  oak-tree, 

Am  wrapp'd  in  mid-day  dreams,  and  think 
What,  in  days  to  come,  my  babe,  thou'lt  be. 

I  see  thee  first  a  graceful  child, 
With  fawn-like  step  and  joyous  air, 

A  cheek  like  some  pink  ocean-shell, 

And  sun-light  glancing  through  thy  hair. 

I  hear  thee  con  thy  daily  task, 
A  bee  at  work  'mid  forest-flowers  ; 

New  lore  is  thine,  and  fancies  gay — 
How  swiftly  speed  our  morning-hours  ! 


In  fancy  oft  with  thee  I  tread 

Those  woodland  walks  I  loved  of  yore, 
See  through  the  trees  the  blue  waves  foam, 

And  wander  on  the  sparkling  shore. 

The  dream  is  changed — on  a  maiden  form, 
With  brow  of  clearest  truth,  I  gaze, 

And  earnest  eyes,  whose  brightness  tells 
Of  love  deserved,  and  tranquil  days. 


I  watch  her  lowly  prayer  at  morn, 
With  merry  notes  I  hear  her  sing, 

And  order  waits  upon  her  steps, 

And  household  joys  around  her  spring. 

How  many  years  will  then  have  roll'd 

O'er  thy  father's  head  and  mine,  my  child 

Since  first  beside  me  thou  wert  laid, 
And  thousand  hopes  about  us  smiled  ? 

Wilt  thou  have  the  poet's  shadowy  mind, 
Its  deepest  thoughts  in  silence  dwelling ; 

And  hide,  while  other  eyes  are  bright, 
Tears  that  in  thine  too  fast  are  swelling  ? 

Will  thy  voice  flow  forth  in  early  song, 
Of  fays  and  autumn,  like  thy  mother's  ? 

Will  nature  wrap  thy  spirit  round 

In  spells  that  are  not  laid  on  others  ? — 

Vainly  I  seek  to  read  what  flower 

In  my  fair  bud  enfolded  lies  ; 
Faint  are  the  tints  that  streak  it  now, 

Yet  seem  they  lovely  as  they  rise. 


Play  on,  my  babe, — the  daisy  stars 

Will  not  always  shine  through  the  long  fine  grass : 
But  the  childlike  heart  may  be  ever  young, 

For  the  Word  that  creates  it  doth  not  pass. 


JF  aught  of  oaten  stop,  or  pastoral  song, 

May  hope,  chaste  Eve,  to  soothe  thy  modest  ear, 

Like  thy  own  solemn  springs, 

Thy  springs,  and  dying  gales ; 

Oh,  Nymph  reserved,  while  now  the  bright-hair'd  Sun 
Sits  in  yon  western  tent,  whose  cloudy  skirts, 

With  brede  ethereal  wove, 

O'erhang  his  wavy  bed  : 

Now  air  is  hush'd,  save  where  the  weak-eyed  bat, 
With  short  shrill  shriek,  flits  by  on  leathern  wing ; 

Or  where  the  beetle  winds 

His  small  but  sullen  horn, 

As  oft  he  rises  midst  the  twilight  path, 
Against  the  pilgrim  borne  in  heedless  hum  : 

Now  teach  me,  maid  composed, 

To  breathe  some  soften" d  strain, 

Whose  numbers  stealing  through  thy  darkening  vale, 
May  not  unseemly  with  its  stillness  suit, 

As,  musing  slow,  I  hail 

Thy  genial  loved  return  ! 

For  when  thy  folding- star  arising  shews 
His  paly  circlet,  at  his  warning  lamp 

The  fragrant  hours,  and  elves 

Who  slept  in  buds  the  day, 

And  many  a  nymph  who  wreathes  her  brows  with  sedge, 
And  sheds  the  freshening  dew,  and  lovelier  still, 

The  pensive  pleasures  sweet 

Prepare  thy  shadowy  car. 

Then  let  me  rove  some  wild  and  heathy  scene, 
Or  find  some  ruin  'midst  its  dreary  dells, 

Whose  walls  more  awful  nod 

By  thy  religious  gleams. 


Or  if  chill  blustering  winds,  or  driving  rain, 
Prevent  my  willing  feet,  be  mine  the  hut 

That  from  the  mountain's  side 

Views  wilds  and  swelling  floods, 

And  hamlets  brown,  and  dim-discover'd  spires, 
And  hears  their  simple  bell,  and  marks  o'er  all 

Thy  dewy  fingers  draw 

The  gradual  dusky  veil. 

While  Spring  shall  pour  his  showers,  as  oft  he  wont, 
And  bathe  thy  breathing  tresses,  meekest  Eve  ; 

While  Summer  loves  to  sport 

Beneath  thy  lingering  light ; 

While  sallow  Autumn  fills  thy  lap  with  leaves  ; 
Or  Winter  yelling  through  the  troublous  air, 

Affrights  thy  shrinking  train, 

And  rudely  rends  thy  robes  ; 

So  long,  regardful  of  thy  quiet  rule, 

Shall  Fancy,  Friendship,  Science,  smiling  Peace, 

Thy  gentlest  influence  own, 

And  love  thy  favourite  name  ! 


£o  Blossoms. 


]?AIR  pledges  of  a  fruitful  tree, 
Why  do  you  fall  so  fast  ? 
Your  date  is  not  so  past 

But  you  may  stay  yet  here  awhile, 
To  blush  and  gently  smile, 
And  go  at  last. 


What,  were  ye  born  to  be 
An  hour  or  half's  delight, 
And  so  to  bid  good  night  ? 

Twas  pity  Nature  brought  ye  forth, 
Merely  to  show  your  worth, 
And  lose  you  quite. 


But  you  are  lovely  leaves,  where  we 
May  read  how  soon  things  have 
Their  end,  though  ne'er  so  brave  : 
And  after  they  have  shewn  their  pride, 
Like  you,  awhile,  they  glide 
Into  the  grave. 
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§OUL,  couldst  thou,  while  on  earth  remaining, 
A  childlike  frame  be  still  retaining; 
With  thee,  e'en  here,  I  know  full  well, 
God  and  His  paradise  would  dwell. 

A  child  does  not  in  gold  or  treasure 
Or  dazzling  pomp  of  words  take  pleasure  ; 
For  whether  he  be  poor  or  rich 
Is  one  to  him,  he  cares  not  which. 

He  holds  not  men  in  admiration ; 
Nor  prince,  nor  king,  nor  lofty  station, 
Can  e'er  a  little  child  appal ; 
Yet  is  he  poor,  and  weak,  and  small. 

Still  in  his  eyes  his  soul  revealing, 
He  dreams  not,  knows  not,  of  concealing; 
Does  all  he  does  with  single  mind, 
And  thinks  of  others  what  is  kind. 

No  anxious  thoughts  his  bosom  vexing, 
No  fond  conceits  his  head  perplexing, 
In  sweet  simplicity  he  lives, 
Happy  in  what  the  present  gives. 

A  child  cannot  go  any  distance, 
Nay,  cannot  stand  without  assistance ; 
He  holds  his  mother  closely  press'd, 
And  lets  her  lead  where  she  sees  best. 

No  projects  in  his  mind  combining, 
To  others'  arms  his  fate  resigning ; 
He  fears  not  mischief  may  befal, 
But  passively  submits  to  all. 


No  care  on  others'  things  bestowing, 
Of  others'  actions  nothing  knowing ; 
Whatever  before  his  eyes  is  done, 
In  innocence  he  still  looks  on. 

His  mother's  arms  his  chief  enjoyment, 
To  lie  there  is  his  loved  employment ; 
Early  and  late  to  see  her  face, 
And  tenderly  her  neck  embrace. 

O  innocence,  sweet  child's  existence  ! 
This  have  I  learnt  through  God's  assistance- 
He  who  possesses  thee  is  wise, 
And  valued  in  the  Almighty's  eyes. 
*  *  *  * 

Lord  !  lefrftne,  while  on  earth  remaining, 
Such  childlike  frame  be  still  retaining; 
With  me,  e'en  here,  I  know  full  well, 
God  and  His  paradise  will  dwell. 


Sunrise  in 

JTROM  the  dim  east  no  vermeil  tint  was  flung, 
Though  thrice  the  bird  of  dawn  his  carol  sung ; 
Though  Light  already  on  Amana's  hill 
Pois'd  her  fleet  pinion,  all  was  darkness  still. 
For  there  no  herald  star  with  doubtful  blaze 
Pours  shadow' d  brightness  from  his  dewy  rays  ; 
Nor,  as  with  us,  soft  stealing  on  the  sight 
The  gradual  landscape  mellows  into  light, 
Till  Morn,  all  kerchiefd  in  her  virgin  grey, 
Glows  with  meek  smile,  and  blushes  into  day. 
But  Morning  there  with  hurried  footsteps  leads 
To  the  dark  goal  her  fiery-harness'd  steeds ; 
Springs  with  one  bound  above  the  astonish'd  sky, 
Pours  forth  her  rushing  wheels,  and  waves  her  torch 
on  high. 


A  LONELY  Rock 

On  the  sea-shore  stood, 
Its  head  to  heaven, 

Its  base  in  the  flood  ; 
The  dews  of  morning 

Bath'd  its  brow, 
And  the  moonbeam  play'd 

On  its  breast  of  snow. 

The  summer-breezes 

Kiss'd  it  lightly, 
And  the  sun  shone  on  it 

Brightly,  brightly ; 
But  there  came  not  forth 

Of  its  cold,  cold  breast 
So  much  as  to  shelter 

The  sea-mew's  nest. 

There  came  not  a  leaf, 

There  came  not  a  spray, 
Nor  the  heather  brown, 

Nor  the  blossom  gay : 
The  simpler  came  not, 

To  pick  with  care 
The  healing  buds 

Of  the  balsam  there. 

What  ails  thee,  thou  Rock 

That  still  in  vain 
The  Spring  returns 

With  its  jocund  train, 
So  richly  dight, 

So  gaily  sped, 
And  finds  no  wreath 

On  thv  sullen  head  ? 
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I  look'd  again, 

And  the  waters  grew, 
They  reach 'd  its  base, 

They  reach'd  its  brow  ; 
Again  and  again, 

With  fearless  shock, 
The  billows  broke 

O'er  the  lonely  rock. 

But  it  tremMcd  not 

As  it  passed  them  through, 
And  it  rose  in  smiles 

As  the  waves  withdrew ; 
And  its  brow  was  deck'd 

With  gems  so  bright, 
They  seem'd  like  drops 

Of  the  rainbow's  light. 

'Tis  well :  and  so 

O'er  some  beside 
Adversity  flows 

With  as  rough  a  tide ; 
It  rifles  the  heart 

Of  the  joys  it  bore, 
And  it  comes  so  oft, 

They  will  grow  no  more. 

But  it  leaves  it  firm, 

It  leaves  it  bright, — 
It  leaves  it  deck'd 

With  unearthly  light ; 
In  hallow'd  tears 

Serene  to  stand, 
As  the  lonely  Rock 

On  the  cold  sea-strand. 
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GOOD  night ! 

To  each  weary,  toil-worn  wight ; 
Now  the  day  so  sweetly  closes, 
Every  aching  brow  reposes 
Peacefully  till  morning  light. 
Good  night ! 


Home  to  rest ! 

Close  the  eye  and  calm  the  breast ; 
Stillness  through  the  streets  is  stealing 
And  the  watchman's  horn  is  pealing, 
And  the  night  calls  softly,  "  Haste  ! 
Home  to  rest !" 


Sweetly  sleep ! 

Eden's  breezes  round  ye  sweep  ; 
O'er  the  peace- forsaken  lover 
Let  the  darling  image  hover, 
As  he  lies  in  transport  deep. 
Sweetly  sleep  ! 


So,  good  night ! 
Slumber  on  till  morning  light ; 
Slumber,  till  another  morrow 
Brings  its  stores  of  joy  and  sorrow 
Fearless,  in  the  Father's  sight, 
Slumber  on.     Good  night. 


"  QHILD,  whither  goest  thou 

Over  the  snowy  hill  ? 
The  frost-air  nips  so  keen, 

That  the  very  clouds  are  still ; 
From  the  golden  folding  curtains 

The  sun  hath  not  looked  forth, 
And  brown  the  snow-mist  hangs 

Round  the  mountains  to  the  north." 


"  Kind  stranger,  dost  thou  see 

Yonder  church-tower  rise, 
Thrusting  its  crown  of  pinnacles 

Into  the  looming  skies  ? 
Thither  go  I :  keen  the  morning 

Bites,  and  deep  the  snow ; 
But  in  spite  of  them, 

Up  the  frosted  hill  I  go." 


"  Child,  and  what  dost  thou 

When  thou  shalt  be  there  ? 
The  chancel-door  is  shut, 

There  is  no  bell  for  prayer : 
Yester  morn  and  yester  even 

Met  we  there  and  prayed  ; 
But  now  none  is  there 

Save  the  dead  lowly  laid." 

"  Stranger,  underneath  that  tower, 

On  the  western  side, 
A  happy,  happy  company 

In  holy  peace  abide ; 
My  father  and  my  mother, 

And  my  sisters  four, — 
Their  beds  are  made  in  swelling  turf, 

Fronting  the  western  door." 
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"  Child,  if  thou  speak  to  them, 

They  will  not  answer  thee; 
They  are  deep  down  in  earth, 

Thy  face  they  cannot  see  : 
Then  wherefore  art  thou  going 

Over  the  snowy  hill ; 
Why  seek  thy  low-laid  family 

Where  they  lie  cold  and  still  ?" 

"  Stranger,  when  the  summer  heats 

Would  dry  their  turfy  bed, 
Duly  from  this  loving  hand 

With  water  it  is  fed  : 
They  must  be  cleared  this  morning 

From  the  thick-laid  snow; 
So  now  along  the  frosted  field, 

Stranger,  let  me  go." 


Btoer. 

"  0H,  where  is  the  knight  or  the  squire  so  bold 

To  dive  'mid  yon  billowy  din  ? 
I  cast  down  a  cup  of  the  purest  gold  ; 

Lo,  how  the  whirlpool  hath  sucked  it  in  ! 
I  grant  the  prize  of  that  costly  cup 
To  the  venturous  hand  that  shall  bear  it  up." 

The  monarch  he  spake,  as  he  proudly  stood 

On  the  cliff's  o'erhanging  steep, 
And  he  plunged  the  cup  in  Charybdis'  flood, 

Into  the  arms  of  the  endless  deep  ; 
"  Now,  who  is  so  gallant  of  heart,"  he  cried, 
"  As  to  venture  his  life  in  yon  raging  tide  ?" 
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They  listened,  that  goodly  company, 
And  were  mute  both  squire  and  knight ; 

For  they  silently  gaze  on  the  wild,  wild  sea, 

And  they  dare  not  strive  with  the  whirlpool's  might. 

And  the  king,  for  the  third  time,  loudly  spake, 

"  Will  no  man  dive  for  his  monarch's  sake  ?" 

But  silently  still  they  gaze  and  stand, 

Till  a  gentle  page,  and  bold, 
Stepp'd  lightly  forth  from  the  shuddering  band, 

And  loosed  his  scarf  and  his  mantle's  fold  ; 
While  warriors  and  ladies,  around  the  place, 
All  wondering,  look  in  his  fearless  face. 

And,  lo  !  as  he  stands  on  the  outermost  verge, 

He  sees,  in  the  dark  sea  gushing, 
The  struggling  waves  of  the  mighty  surge, 

From  the  depths  of  the  mutt 'ring  whirlpool  rushing : 
And  their  sound  as  the  sound  of  thunder  is, 
As  they  leap  in  their  foam  from  that  black  abyss. 

And  it  hisses  and  eddies,  and  seethes  and  starts, 

As  if  water  and  fire  were  blending, 
Till  the  spray-dashing  column  to  heaven  updarts, 

Wave  after  wave  everlastingly  sending, 
Never  exhausted,  and  never  at  rest, 
Like  a  new  sea  sprung  from  the  old  sea's  breast. 

But  the  terrible  storm  is  at  length  asleep  ! 

Black,  amid  snow-white  spray, 
A  fathomless  chasm  yawneth  deep  — 

Such  portal  dream  we  to  hell's  dark  way ! 
And  they  see  the  fierce,  wrangling  billows  now 
Drawn  down  to  those  hungry  depths  below. 

Then,  quick  !  ere  the  tempest  again  awakes, 

The  youth  but  kneels  to  pray, 
And  a  cry  of  horror  from  each  lip  breaks — 

He  is  whirl'd  in  the  whirling  stream  away  ! 


And  the  greedy  jaws  of  the  fierce  white  wave 
Mysteriously  shut  o'er  the  swimmer  brave. 

All  smooth  is  the  surface  ;  beneath,  is  heard 

A  muttering  deep  and  suppress'd ; 
From  lip  to  lip  passes  the  trembling  word, 

"  God  speed  thee,  young  spirit,  and  dauntless  breast ! 
Then  they  pause,  and  they  listen  right  fearfully 
To  the  gathering  howls  of  the  hollow  sea. 

King  !  if  thou  cast  in  thy  crown  of  gold, 

And  say,  "  He  who  wins  the  gem, 
Kingdom  and  crown  for  his  own  shall  hold  ! " 

Small  were  my  wish  for  the  diadem. 
For  how  should  a  living  soul  reveal 
What  the  howling  seas  in  their  womb  conceal  ? 

Full  many  a  stately  ship  hath  rush'd 

Down  to  yon  bubbling  wave, 
And  mast  and  keel,  all  shatter 'd  and  crush 'd, 

Arose  from  the  depths  of  the  deadly  grave. 
Nearer  and  nearer  that  deep  sound  now 
Comes,  like  a  tempest  at  work  below ; 

And  it  hisses  and  eddies,  and  seethes  and  starts, 

As  if  water  and  fire  were  blending, 
Till  the  spray-dashing  column  to  heaven  updarts, 

Wave  after  wave  everlastingly  sending, 
Whose  sound  as  the  sound  of  thunder  is, 
When  they  rush  with  a  roar  from  their  black  abyss. 

But,  see  !  what  shines  through  the  dark  flood  there, 

As  a  swan's  soft  plumage  white  ? 
An  arm  and  a  glittering  neck  are  bare, 

They  busily  move  with  a  swimmer's  might : 
It  is  he  !  and,  lo,  in  his  left  hand,  high, 
He  waveth  the  goblet  exultingly ! 

He  is  breathing  deep,  he  is  breathing  long, 
As  heaven's  glad  ray  he  hails  ; 
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While  merrily  shout  the  rejoicing  throng, 

"  He  lives,  he  is  here,  and  the  fierce  wave  quails ! 
From  the  depth,  where  the  waters  battle  and  roll, 
The  brave  youth  has  brought  back  a  living  soul !" 

And  he  comes,  while  the  gay  troop  cluster  round, 

He  bends  at  his  sovereign's  feet, 
And  he  gives  him  the  cup,  kneeling  low  on  the  ground; 

And  the  king  hath  beckon 'd  his  daughter  sweet, 
And  she  crowneth  the  beaker  with  wine's  bright  spring, 
While  the  bold  youth  speaks  to  the  wondering  king : 

"  Long  life  to  our  monarch  !  and  joy  to  those 
Who  breathe  in  the  light  of  the  blushing  sky ! 

It  is  fearful  there  where  the  dark  wave  flows; 
Nor  should  man  tempt  the  gods  on  high, 

Nor  ever  to  seek  those  sights  presume 

Which  they  graciously  curtain  with  night  and  gloom. 

Down,  down  I  shot  like  a  lightning-flash, 

When,  lo !  from  the  depth  of  the  rocky  ground 

Did  a  thundering  torrent  to  meet  me  dash, 
Like  a  child's  frail  top  I  was  spun  around, 

Powerless  and  weak ;  for  how  should  I  fight 

With  the  double  stream  in  its  raging  might  ? 

Then  God,  to  whom  I  bitterly  cried, 

Display'd,  through  the  driving  foamy  blast 

In  the  depth  of  the  sea,  a  rock's  bare  side; 
I  grasp 'd  the  edge — I  was  safe  at  last ! 

And  there  hung  the  cup  on  its  coral  brow, 

Saved  from  the  bottomless  depths  below  ! 

For  the  purple  darkness  of  the  deep 

Lay  under  my  feet  like  a  precipice, 
And  though  here  the  ear  must  in  deafness  sleep, 

The  eye  could  look  down  the  sheer  abyss, 
And  see  how  the  depth  of  those  waters  dark 
Are  alive  with  the  dragon,  the  snake,  and  the  shark. 
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There,  there  they  clustered  in  grisly  swarms, 

Curl'd  up  into  many  a  hideous  ball ; 
The  sepia  stretching  its  horrible  arms, 

And  the  shapeless  hammer,  I  saw  them  all ; 
And  the  loathsome  dog-fish  with  threat'ning  teeth, 
Hyaena  so  fierce  of  the  seas  beneath. 

In  horrible  consciousness  there  I  stay'd, 
One  soul  with  feeling  and  thought  endued, 

'Mid  monsters,  afar  from  all  earthly  aid, 
Alone  in  that  ghastly  solitude  ! 

Far,  far  from  the  sound  of  a  human  tone, 

In  depths  which  the  sea-snake  hath  call'd  her  own. 

And  shuddering  I  thought, '  they  are  creeping  more  near, 
They  uncoil,  and  they  straighten  their  hundred  joints  — 

They  will  clutch  me  soon  ! ' —  in  the  frenzy  of  fear 
I  loosed  my  hold  on  those  coral  points. 

I  was  seized  by  the  whirling  stream  once  more, 

But  it  saved  me  now,  for  it  rose  to  shore !" 

The  monarch  he  marvell'd  that  tale  to  hear, 

And  he  spake — "  The  cup  is  thine ; 
Now  win  me  this  ring  of  jewels  clear — 

See  how  its  gleaming  diamonds  shine  ! 
Go  down  yet  again,  and  bring  word  to  me, 
What  thou  findest  in  the  uttermost  depths  of  the  sea  !" 

His  daughter,  she  listen 'd  in  grief  and  shame, 

And  with  winning  tones  she  spake : 
"  O  father,  enough  of  this  terrible  game  ! 

Think  what  he  hath  dared — at  thy  word — for  thy  sake! 
Or  if  thou  yet  longest  with  quenchless  desire, 
Twice  shall  these  knights  be  shamed  by  a  squire  ?" 

Then  quickly  the  monarch  grasp 'd  the  cup, 

And  he  hurl'd  it  down  below — 
"  If  once  again  thou  canst  bear  it  up, 

The  first  of  my  knights  I  will  dub  thee  now ; 
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And  thou  shalt  achieve  as  thy  bride  this  day 
The  maid  who  for  thee  doth  so  sweetly  pray  ! 


Through  his  spirit  no  earthly  fire  is  rushing, 

And  fearlessly  sparkle  his  eyes, 
For  he  sees  how  that  fair  young  face  is  blushing, 

He  sees  how  it  droops  as  the  bright  tint  dies — 
Burning  so  costly  a  prize  to  win, 
For  life  and  for  death  he  plunges  in  ! 

Again  that  groaning? — that  low  deep  sound, 

Which  heralds  the  thunder-clash  ; 
With  loving  looks  they  are  gathering  round. 

It  cometh,  it  cometh,  the  wave's  wild  crash  ! 
Backwards  and  forwards  it  rushes  and  roars, 
But,  alas !  the  youth  no  wave  restores  ! 


"JELL  me,  on  what  holy  ground 
May  domestic  peace  be  found  ? 
Halcyon  daughter  of  the  skies, 
Far  on  fearful  wing  she  flies 
From  the  pomp  of  sceptred  state, 
From  the  rebel's  noisy  hate : 
In  a  cottaged  vale  she  dwells, 
List'ning  to  the  Sabbath-bells ! 
Still  around  her  steps  are  seen 
Spotless  Honour's  meeker  mien  ; 
Love,  the  sire  of  pleasing  fears ; 
Sorrow  smiling  through  her  tears ; 
And  conscious  of  the  past  employ, 
Memory,  bosom-spring  of  joy. 


YE  feather'd  pilgrims,  when  the  year  grows  old, 
Who  on  the  dim  horizon  darkly  flock, 
While  pillar'd  clouds  like  smoke  the  vision  mock 
Or  range  along  the  pented  roof, 
In  companies  so  stiff  and  cold, — 
In  flying  troops  now  wheel  aloof, 
Now  huddle  'neath  the  frosty  eaves, 
As  if  in  you  the  spirit  grieves 
To  see  the  autumn's  waning  leaves ; 
And  yet,  preparing  to  depart  to-morrow, 
Seem  reconciled  to  this  day's  sorrow ; 
Pictures  ye  seem  of  suffering, 
As  if  our  climate  did  you  wrong ; 
Yet  suffering  still  in  hope,  are  fresh  and  strong, 
With  buoyant  wing  and  twittering  song ;  — 
Give  to  my  heart  your  song  and  wing, 
And  I  with  you  will  fly  and  sing. 
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loveliest  flowers  the  closest  cling  to  earth, 
And  they  first  feel  the  sun  ;  so  violets  blue, 
To  the  soft  star-like  primrose  drench'd  in  dew, 

The  happiest  of  Spring's  happy  fragrant  birth. 

To  gentlest  touches  sweetest  tones  reply : 

Still  humbleness,  with  her  low-breathed  voice, 

Can  steal  o'er  man's  proud  heart,  and  win  his  choice 

From  earth  to  heaven  with  mightier  witchery 
Than  eloquence  or  wisdom  e'er  could  own. 

Bloom  on,  then,  in  your  shade,  contented  bloom, 
Sweet  flowers,  nor  deem  yourselves  to  all  unknown : 

Heaven  knows  you,  by  whose  gales  and  dews  ye  thrive  ; 
They  know,  who  one  day  for  their  alter'd  doom 

Shall  thank  you,  taught  by  you  to  abase  themselves  and  live 


J  EVER  loved  the  Ocean,  as  't  had  been 

My  childhood's  playfellow.     In  sooth  it  was ; 

For  I  had  built  me  forts  upon  its  sands, 

And  launch'd  my  little  navies  in  the  creeks, 

Careless  of  certain  loss ;  so  it  would  play 

Even  as  it  listed  with  them,  I  were  pleased. 

I  loved  to  follow  with  the  backward  tide 

Over  rough  rocks  and  quaintly  delving  pools, 

Till  that  the  land-cliffs  lessen'd ;  and  I  trod 

With  cautious  step  on  slippery  crags  and  moist, 

With  sea- weed  clothed,  like  the  green  hair  of  nymphs- 

The  Nereids'  votive  hair,  that  on  the  rocks 

They  hang  when  storms  are  past,  to  the  kind  Power 

That  saved  their  sparry  grottoes. 

And  at  night 

I  wander'd  often,  when  the  winds  were  up, 
Over  the  pathless  hills,  till  I  could  hear, 
Borne  fitfully  upon  the  hurrying  blast, 
The  curfew-bell,  with  lingering  strokes  and  deep, 
From  underlying  town  ; — then  all  was  still 
But  the  low  murmuring  of  the  distant  sea ; 
And  then  again  the  new-awaken'd  wind 
Howl'd  in  the  dells,  and  through  the  bended  heath 
Swept  whistling  by  my  firmly  planted  feet. 
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"RUIN  seize  thee,  ruthless  King ! 
Confusion  on  thy  banners  wait ! 
Though  fann'd  by  Conquest's  crimson  wing, 
They  mock  the  air  with  idle  state. 
Helm,  nor  hauberk's  twisted  mail, 
Nor  e'en  thy  virtues,  tyrant !  shall  avail 
To  save  thy  secret  soul  from  nightly  fears, 
From  Cambria's  curse,  from  Cambria's  tears !  "— 
Such  were  the  sounds  that  o'er  the  crested  pride 
Of  the  first  Edward  scatter'd  wild  dismay, 
As  down  the  steep  of  Snowdon's  shaggy  side 
He  wound  with  toilsome  march  his  long  array. 
Stout  Glo'ster  stood  aghast  in  speechless  trance : 
"To  arms!"  cried  Mortimer,  and  couch'd  his 
quivering  lance. 

On  a  rock,  whose  haughty  brow 
Frowns  o'er  old  Conway's  foaming  flood, 
Robed  in  the  sable  garb  of  woe, 
With  haggard  eye  the  Poet  stood  ; 
(Loose  his  beard,  and  hoary  hair 
Stream 'd,  like  a  meteor,  to  the  troubled  air;) 
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And  with  a  master's  hand  and  prophet's  fire 

Struck  the  deep  sorrows  of  his  lyre. 

"  Hark,  how  each  giant  oak  and  desert  cave 

Sighs  to  the  torrent's  awful  voice  beneath  ! 

O'er  thee,  O  King !  their  hundred  arms  they  wave, 

Revenge  on  thee  in  hoarser  murmurs  breathe  ; 

Vocal  no  more,  since  Cambria's  fatal  day, 

To  high-born  Hoel's  harp,  or  soft  Llewellyn's  lay. 

Cold  is  Cadwallo's  tongue, 
That  hush'd  the  stormy  main}; 
Brave  Urien  sleeps  upon  his  craggy  bed  : 
Mountains,  ye  mourn  in  vain 
Modred,  whose  magic  song 

Made  huge  Plinlimmon  bow  his  cloud-topp'd  head. 
On  dreary  Arvon's  shore  they  lie, 
Smear'd  with  gore,  and  ghastly  pale : 
Far,  far  aloof  th'  affrighted  ravens  sail ; 
The  famish 'd  eagle  screams,  and  passes 

by. 

Dear  lost  companions  of  my  tuneful  art ! 
Dear  as  the  light  that  visits  these  sad 

eyes, 
Dear  as  the  ruddy  drops  that  warm  my 

heart, 
Ye  died   amidst  your  dying  country's 

cries. 


No  more  I  weep.     They  do  not  sleep. 

On  yonder  cliffs,  a  grisly  band, 

I  see  them  sit ;  they  linger  yet, 

Avengers  of  their  native  land  : 

With  me  in  dreadful  harmony  they  join, 

And  weave  with  bloody  hands  the  tissue  of  thy  line. 

Weave  the  warp,  and  weave  the  woof, 
The  winding-sheet  of  Edward's  race. 
Give  ample  room  and  verge  enough 
The  characters  of  hell  to  trace. 
Mark  the  year,  and  mark  the  night, 
When  Severn  shall  re-echo  with  affright 
The  shrieks  of  death  through  Berkeley's  roofs  that 

ring; 

Shrieks  of  an  agonising  king ! 
She-wolf  of  France,  with  unrelenting  fangs, 
That  tear'st  the  bowels  of  thy  mangled  mate, 
From  thee  be  born,  who  o'er  thy  country  hangs 
The  scourge  of  Heaven.     What  terrors  round  him 

wait ! 

Amazement  in  his  van,  with  Flight  combined  ; 
And  Sorrow's  faded  form,  and  Solitude  behind. 

Mighty  Victor,  mighty  Lord, 
Low  on  his  funeral  couch  he  lies ! 
No  pitying  heart,  no  eye  afford 
A  tear  to  grace  his  obsequies. 
Is  the  sable  warrior  fled  ? 
Thy  son  is  gone.     He  rests  among  the  dead. 
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The  swarm,  that  in  the  noon-tide  beam  were 

born? 

Gone  to  salute  the  rising  morn. 
Fair  laughs  the  morn,  and  soft  the  zephyr  blows, 
While  proudly  riding  o'er  the  azure  realm 
In  gallant  trim  the  gilded  vessel  goes ; 
Youth  on  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm  ; 
Regardless  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind's  sway, 
That,  hush'd  in  grim  repose,  expects  his  evening 

prey. 

Fill  high  the  sparkling  bowl, 
The  rich  repast  prepare ; 
Reft  of  a  crown,  he  yet  may  share  the  feast : 
Close  by  the  regal  chair 
Fell  Thirst  and  Famine  scowl 
A  baleful  smile  upon  their  baffled  guest. 
Heard  ye  the  din  of  battle  bray, 
Lance  to  lance,  and  horse  to  horse ! 
Long  years  of  havoc  urge  their  destined  course, 
And  through  the  kindred  squadrons  mow  their 

way. 

Ye  towers  of  Julius,  London's  lasting  shame, 
With  many  a  foul  and  midnight  murder  fed, 
Revere  his  consort's  faith,  his  father's  fame, 
And  spare  the  meek  usurper's  holy  head. 
Above,  below,  the  rose  of  snow, 
Twined  with  her  blushing  foe,  we  spread  : 
The  bristled  boar  in  infant  gore 
Wallows  beneath  the  thorny  shade. 
Now,  brothers,  bending  o'er  th'  accursed  loom, 
Stamp  we  our  vengeance  deep,  and  ratify  his 

doom." 

"  Edward,  lo  !  to  sudden  fate 
(Weave  we  the  woof.    The  thread  is  spun.) 
Half  of  thy  heart  we  consecrate, 
(The  web  is  wove.    The  work  is  done.)" 
"  Stay,  oh  stay !  nor  thus  forlorn 
Leave  me  unbless'd,  unpitied,  here  to  mourn : 


• 
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In  yon  bright  track,  that  fires  the  western  skies, 

They  melt,  they  vanish  from  my  eyes. 

But,  oh,  what  solemn  scenes  on  Snowdon's  height 

Descending  slow  their  glittering  skirts  unroll ! 

Visions  of  glory,  spare  my  aching  sight ! 

Ye  unborn  ages,  crowd  not  on  my  soul ! 

No  more  our  long-lost  Arthur  we  bewail. 

All  hail,  ye  genuine  kings !  Britannia's  issue,  hail  ! 


Girt  with  many  a  baron  bold, 
Sublime  their  starry  fronts  they  rear  ; 
And  gorgeous  dames,  and  statesmen  old, 
In  bearded  majesty  appear. 
In  the  midst  a  form  divine ! 
Her  eye  proclaims  her  of  the  Briton-line ; 
Her  lion-port,  her  awe-commanding  face, 
Attemper'd  sweet  to  virgin-grace. 
What  strings  symphonious  tremble  in  the  air ! 
What  strains  of  vocal  transport  round  her  play  ! 
Hear  from  the  grave,  great  Taliessin,  hear  ; 
They  breathe  a  soul  to  animate  thy  clay. 
Bright  Rapture  calls,  and  soaring,  as  she  sings, 
Waves  in  the  eye  of  heaven  her  many-colour'd 
wings. 


The  verse  adorn  again 
Fierce  War,  and  faithful  Love, 
And  Truth  severe,  by  fairy  Fiction  drest. 
In  buskin'd  measures  move 
Pale  Grief,  and  pleasing  Pain, 
With  Horror,  tyrant  of  the  throbbing  breast. 
A  voice,  as  of  the  cherub-choir, 
Gales  from  blooming  Eden  bear ; 
And  distant  warblings  lessen  on  my  ear, 
That  lost  in  long  futurity  expire. 
Fond,  impious  man,  think 'st  thou  yon  sanguine 

cloud, 
Raised  by  thy  breath,  has  quench 'd  the  orb  of 

day? 

To-morrow  he  repairs  the  golden  flood, 
And  warms  the  nations  with  redoubled  ray. 
Enough  for  me :  with  joy  I  see 
The  diiferent  doom  our  fates  assign. 
Be  thine  despair,  and  scepter'd  care  ; 
To  triumph,  and  to  die,  are  mine." 
He  spoke,  and  headlong  from  the  mountain's 

height 
Deep  in  the  roaring  tide  he  plunged  to  endless 

night. 
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QTERN  faces  were  around  her  bent, 

And  eyes  of  vengeful  ire, 

'i 

And  fearful  were  the  words  they  spake. 

Of  torture,  stake,  and  fire  ; 

Yet,  calmly  in  the  midst  she  stood, 

With  eye  undimm'd  and  clear, 

And  though  her  lip  and  cheek  were  white. 

She  wore  no  sign  of  fear. 

i 

"  Where  is  thy  traitor  spouse  ?"  they  said  : 

,' 

A  half-form  'd  smile  of  scorn, 

That  curl'd  upon  her  haughty  lip, 

Was  back  for  answer  borne. 

i 

"  Where  is  thy  traitor  spouse  ?"  again, 

In  fiercer  tones,  they  said, 

! 

And  sternly  pointed  to  the  rack, 

•     , 

All  rusted  o'er  with  red  ! 

I 

Her  heart  and  pulse  beat  firm  and  free  ; 

But  in  a  crimson  flood, 

O'er  pallid  lip,  and  cheek,  and  brow, 

Rush'd  up  the  burning  blood. 

She  spoke,  but  proudly  rose  her  tones, 

As  when  in  hall  or  bower, 

The  haughtiest  chiefs  that  round  her  stood, 

Had  meekly  own'd  their  power. 

i 

i1 

"  My  noble  lord  is  placed  within 

A  safe  and  sure  retreat." 

"  Now,  tell  us  where,  thou  lady  bright, 

1 

As  thou  would'st  mercy  meet,  — 

Nor  deem  thy  life  can  purchase  his  : 

He  cannot  'scape  our  wrath, 

For  many  a  warrior's  watchful  eye 

i 

JL-IM, 

Is  placed  o'er  every  path  ; 

: 
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But  thou  may'st  win  his  broad  estates, 

To  grace  thine  infant  heir, 
And  life  and  honour  to  thyself, 

So  thou  his  haunts  declare." 
She  laid  her  hand  upon  her  heart, 

Her  eye  flash'd  proud  and  clear, 
And  firmer  grew  her  haughty  tread  — 

"  My  loid  is  hidden  here  ! 

And  if  ye  seek  to  view  his  form, 

Ye  first  must  tear  away, 
From  round  his  sacred  dwelling-place, 

These  walls  of  living  clay  !" 
They  quail'd  beneath  her  haughty  glance, 

They  silent  turn'd  aside, 
And  left  her  all  unharm'd  amidst 

Her  loveliness  and  pride. 


J  WAS  a  wither 'd,  blasted  tree, 
And  Spring's  gay  garlands  deck'd  not  me  ; 
But  Summer  comes,  and  round  me  throws 
Her  wreathed  sweets,  her  sylvan  rose ; 
Her  ivy  garland  shades  my  head, 
Her  blossoms  round  my  feet  are  spread  ; 
There  the  bird  warbles,  and  the  bee 
Sings  at  her  work  with  blithesome  glee  ; 
And  from  the  flowers  that  are  not  mine 
She  forms  her  thymy  sweets  divine : 
Nor  shall  I  want  the  fleecy  flower 
That  Autumn  loves,  the  virgin's  bower. 
And,  oh  !  when  Winter's  icy  air 
Makes  all  the  gayer  forest  bare, 
The  wither'd  ivy  round  my  brow 
Shall  blossom  as  it  blossoms  now. 
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>  JJA.BY,  I  lie  and  gaze  on  thee, 

All  other  thoughts  forgot ; 
In  dreams  the  things  of  earth  pass  by, 

But  awake  I  heed  them  not. 
I  hear  thy  soft  breath  come  and  go, 

Thy  breath  so  lately  given, 
And  watch  the  blue  unconscious  eyes, 
Whose  light  is  pure  from  heaven. 

Infants,  by  village  hearths,  they  say, 

Through  their  first,  silent  year, 
Are  lapp'd  in  visions  dim  and  fair 

Of  all  that  waits  them  here  ; 
But  I  could  rather  deem  that  thou, 

Young  stranger  to  thy  lot, 
Wert  thinking  of  that  glorious  world 

Where  grief  and  change  are  not. 

Care  may,  with  time,  on  me  descend, 

And  on  thy  downy  cheek 
Thy  mother's  tears  may  fall ;  but  now 

Her  mind,  like  thine,  is  weak, 
And  yet  her  heart  is  strong  and  stirr'd 

With  love,  whose  fount  lies  deep  ; 
Fain  would  she  trust  its  tide  in  joy 

Might  all  thy  being  steep  ! 

No  charmed  lot  is  thine,  my  child  ; 

But  with  our  web  of  life 
Thy  silver  thread  is  twined  to  shine 

'Mid  days  of  storm  and  strife, 
To  glad  us  with  thy  dawn  of  smiles ; 

And  should  our  faith  grow  dim, 
To  tell  us  Whose  thou  art,  and  raise 

Our  thoughts  more  free  to  Him. 

F  F 
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gEE  how,  like  lightest  waves  at  play,  the  airy  dancers  fleet, 

And  scarcely  feels  the  floor  the  wings  of  those  harmonious  feet  ! 

Oh,  are  they  flying  shadows,  from  their  native  forms  set  free  ? 

Or  phantoms  in  the  fairy-ring,  that  summer  moonbeams  see  ? 

As,  by  the  gentle  zephyr  blown,  some  light  mist  flies  in  air  — 

, 

As  skiffs  that  skim  adown  the  tide,  when  silver  waves  are  fair,  — 

So  sports  the  docile  footstep  to  the  heave  of  that  sweet  measure, 

As  music  wafts  the  form  aloft  at  its  melodious  pleasure. 

Now  breaking  through  the  woven  chain  of  the  entangled  dance, 

i 

From  where  the  ranks  the  thickest  press,  a  bolder  pair  advance  — 

The  path  they  leave  behind  them  lost  —  wide  opes  the  path  beyond; 

The  way  unfolds  or  closes  up,  as  by  a  magic  wand. 

See  now,  they  vanish  from  the  gaze,  in  wild  confusion  blended  ; 

Ah,  in  sweet  chaos  whirl'd  again,  that  gentle  world  is  ended  ! 

No  !  —  disentangled  glides  the  knot;  the  gay  disorder  ranges; 

i 

The  only  system  ruling  here,  a  grace  that  ever  changes. 

1 

For  aye  destroy'd,  for  aye  renew'd,  whirls  on  that  fair  creation  ; 

And  yet  one  peaceful  law  can  still  pervade  in  each  mutation. 

And  what  can  to  the  reeling  maze  breathe  harmony  and  vigour, 

And  give  an  order  and  repose  to  every  gliding  figure,  —  ' 

That  each  a  ruler  to  himself  doth  but  himself  obey, 

Yet  through  the  hurrying  course  still  keeps  his  own  appointed  way  ? 

What,  wouldst  thou  know  ?    It  is,  in  truth,  the  mighty  melody  — 

i          | 

A  power  that  reigns  in  every  step,  how  wild  soe'er  it  be  ; 

That  with  the  measure  and  the  tune,  as  with  a  golden  rein, 

j 

Can  tame  the  bounding  strength  to  grace,  the  swift  desire  restrain. 

And  comes  the  world's  wide  harmony  in  vain  upon  thine  ears, 

The  stream  of  music  borne  aloft  from  yonder  choral  spheres  ? 

And  feel'st  thou  not  the  measure  which  eternal  nature  keeps, 

The  whirling  dance  for  ever  held  in  yonder  azure  deeps  ? 

The  suns  that  wheel  in  varying  maze  ?     That  music  thou  discernest  ? 

No  !  thou  canst  honour  that  in  sport  which  thou  foigett'st  in  earnest. 

i 
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QUIET  flows  this  stream  for  ever, 
Bank  and  field  o'erflowing  never. 

Traveller,  rest  upon  its  brink ; 
Learn  from  it,  thy  path  pursuing, 
Good  in  silence  to  be  doing : 

Thus  soft  showers  the  deepest  sink 
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QNCE  on  a  time,  when  sunny  May 

Was  kissing  up  the  April  showers, 
I  saw  fair  Childhood  hard  at  play 

Upon  a  bank  of  blushing  flowers ; 
Happy — he  knew  not  whence  or  how; 

And  smiling, — who  could  choose  but  love  him  ? 
For  not  more  glad  than  Childhood's  brow 

Was  the  blue  heaven  that  beam'd  above  him. 

Old  Time,  in  most  appalling  wrath, 

That  valley's  green  repose  invaded ; 
The  brooks  grew  dry  upon  his  path, 

The  birds  were  mute,  the  lilies  faded ; 
But  Time  so  swiftly  wing'd  his  flight, 

In  haste  a  Grecian  tomb  to  batter, 
That  Childhood  watch 'd  his  paper  kite, 

And  knew  just  nothing  of  the  matter. 

With  circling  lip  and  glancing  eye, 

Guilt  gazed  upon  the  scene  a  minute  ; 
But  Childhood's  glance  of  purity 

Had  such  a  holy  spell  within  it, 
That  the  dark  demon  of  the  air 

Spread  forth  again  his  baffled  pinion, 
And  hid  his  envy  and  despair, 

Self-tortured  in  his  own  dominion. 


Then  stepp'd  a  gloomy  phantom  up, 

Pale,  cypress-crown'd  Night's  awful  daughter 

And  proffer'd  him  a  fearful  cup 
Full  to  the  brim  of  bitter  water : 


Poor  Childhood  bade  her  tell  her  name  ; 

And  when  the  beldame  mutter'd  "  Sorrow," 
He  said — "  Don't  interrupt  my  game ; 

I'll  taste  it,  if  I  must,  to-morrow." 

The  Muse  of  Pindus  thither  came, 

And  woo'd  him  with  the  softest  numbers 
That  ever  scatter'd  wealth  and  fame 

Upon  a  youthful  poet's  slumbers ; 
Though  sweet  the  music  of  the  lay, 

To  Childhood  it  was  all  a  riddle'; 
And  "  Oh  !"  he  cried,  "  do  send  away 

That  noisy  woman  with  the  fiddle ! " 

Then  Wisdom  stole  his  bat  and  ball, 

And  taught  him,  with  most  sage  endeavour, 
Why  bubbles  rise  and  acorns  fall, 

And  why  no  toy  may  last  for  ever : 
She  talk'd  of  all  the  wondrous  laws 

Which  Nature's  open  book  discloses ; 
And  Childhood,  ere  she  made  a  pause, 

Was  fast  asleep  among  the  roses. 

Sleep  on,  sleep  on  ! — Oh  !  manhood's  dreams 

Are  all  of  earthly  pain  or  pleasure, 
Of  glory's  toils,  ambition's  schemes, 

Of  cherish'd  love,  or  hoarded  treasure: 
But  to  the  couch  where  Childhood  lies 

A  more  delicious  trance  is  given, 
Lit  up  by  rays  from  seraph-eyes, 

And  glimpses  of  remember'd  heaven  ! 


J  LOVE  to  roam  in  the  sun-bright  hours, 
And  fill  my  basket  with  all  fair  flowers, 
With  whatever  grows  in  garden  or  field, 
Whatever  the  hedges  and  woods  may  yield ; 
The  violet,  harebell,  and  primrose  pale, 
And  the  pure,  sweet  lily  of  the  vale ; 
With  the  purple  crocus  and  cowslip  too, 
And  meadow-sweet,  fresh  with  the  morning  dew 
"  Forget-me-not,"  with  its  bright  blue  eye, 
Looking  up  from  its  nest  to  the  summer  sky  ; 
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And  the  king-cups  and  daisies,  white  and  red, 
That  last  when  the  sweet  spring-flowers  are  fled  . 
Then  I  twine  me  wreaths  until  I  am  drest 
Like  a  queen  of  May,  in  all  I  love  best. 

But  when  I  am  tired  of  that  flowery  play, 

I  love  to  list  to  some  bird's  sweet  lay, 

To  the  stock-dove's  cooing,  so  soft  and  low, 

Or  the  glad,  fresh  sound  of  the  streamlet's  flow  ; 

And  sweet  are  the  thoughts  that  come  over  me  then, 

As  I  roam  alone  through  the  woodland  glen ; 

For  I  think  how  great  must  His  goodness  be 

Who  yet  makes  this  earth  so  fair  to  see ; 

Whose  is  the  freshness,  the  brightness,  the  bloom, 

The  bird's  sweet  song,  and  the  flower's  perfume. 

Then  I  love  to  think  of  Eden's  flowers, 

Her  golden  fruits  and  her  fadeless  flowers, 

That  sprang  so  free  on  the  grassy  sod, 

Where  our  father  Adam  might  walk  with  God. 


The  garden  He  planted,  oh,  must  it  not 

Have  been  a  delightsome  and  favour'd  spot ! 

Though  all  earth  was  fair  in  creation's  morn. 

While  sin  and  sorrow  were  yet  unborn. 

Then  I  think  of  a  day  that  shall  surely  be, 

When  new  earth  and  new  heavens  our  eyes  shall  see, 

Of  a  land  of  righteousness  and  of  peace, 

A  land  where  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  cease, 

When  that  early  bliss  shall  back  be  given, 

And  this  earth  hold  intercourse  with  Heaven ; 

For  the  Lord  our  God  shall  yet  dwell  with  men, 

And  the  desert  bloom  like  Eden  again  ; 

And  I  marvel,  'mid  scenes  so  fair  to  me, 

To  think  how  much  fairer  earth  then  shall  be. 
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But  I  lay  my  flowery  wreaths  aside 
Whenever  I  think  how  my  Saviour  died  ; 
How  a  crown  of  thorns  was  His  love's  reward, 
Earth's  only  offering  to  her  Lord, 
So  meekly  borne  on  the  bleeding  brow 
That  a  crown  of  glory  encircles  now, 
To  whom  every  crown  belongs  by  right, 
For  He  is  the  Lord  of  all  power  and  might ; 
And  yet  His  goodness  endureth  still, 
Our  hearts  with  gladness  and  food  to  fill, 
And  fresh  waters  flow,  and  sweet  birds  sing, 
And  flowers,  fair  flowers,  by  our  wayside  spring 
For  His  loving-kindness  endureth  ever, 
And  His  tender  mercy  faileth  never. 


J?ROM  visions  of  disastrous  love 

Leonora  starts  at  dawn  of  day : 
"  How  long,  my  Wilhelm,  wilt  thou  rove  ? 

Does  death  or  falsehood  cause  thy  stay  ?" 
Since  he  with  godlike  Frederick's  powers 

At  Prague  had  foremost  dared  the  foe, 
No  tidings  cheer'd  her  lonely  hours, 

No  rumour  told  his  weal  or  woe. 


Empress  and  king  alike  fatigued, 

Now  bade  the  storm  of  battle  cease ; 
Their  arms  relenting,  friendship  leagued, 

And  heal'd  the  bleeding  world  with  peace. 
.  They  sing,  they  shout,  their  cymbals  clang, 
•  Their  green  wreaths  wave  ;  they  come ! 

they  come  ! 
UJ I  Each  war-worn  hero  comes  to  hang 

With  trophies  his  long  wept-for  home. 


While  from  each  bastion,  tower,  and  shed, 

Their  country's  general  blessing  showers, 
Love  twines  for  every  laurell'd  head 

His  garland  of  domestic  flowers. 
How  welcome  husbands,  sons  return'd  ! 

What  tears,  what  kisses,  greet  the  brave ! 
Alone  poor  Leonora  mourn'd, 

Nor  tear,  nor  kiss,  nor  welcome  gave. 

From  rank  to  rank,  from  name  to  name, 

The  fond  inquirer  trembling  flew, 
And  none,  by  person  or  by  fame, 

Aught  of  her  gallant  Wilhelm  knew. 
When  all  the  joyous  bands  were  gone, 

Aghast  she  tore  her  raven  hair ; 
On  the  cold  earth  she  cast  her  down, 

Convulsed  with  frenzy  and  despair. 

In  haste  the  affrighted  mother  flew, 

And  round  her  clasp 'd  her  aged  arms : 
"  O  God  !  her  griefs  with  mercy  view, 

Oh,  calm  her  constant  heart's  alarms  !" 
"  O  mother!  past  is  past — 'tis  o'er; 

Nor  joy,  nor  world,  nor  hope  I  see  : 
Thy  God  my  anguish  hears  no  more ; 

Alas,  alas !  oh,  woe  is  me  !" 

"  Oh,  hear,  great  God,  with  pity  hear !  — 

My  child,  thy  prayer  to  Heaven  address: 
God  does  all  well ;  'tis  ours  to  bear; 

God  gives,  but  God  relieves,  distress." 
"  All  trust  in  Heaven  is  weak  and  frail; 

God  ill,  not  well,  by  me  has  done ; 
I  pray'd  while  prayers  could  yet  avail ; 

Now  prayers  are  vain,  for  Wilhelm's  gone." 

"  Oh,  even  in  affliction's  hour 

The  Father  hears  His  children's  cry ; 
His  blessed  sacrament  shall  pour 

True  comfort  o'er  thy  misery." 
"  O  mother !  pangs  like  mine  that  burn, 

What  sacrament  can  e'er  allay  ? 
What  sacrament  can  bid  return 

Life's  spirit  to  the  mouldering  clay  ?" 


"  But  if,  my  child,  in  distant  lands, 

Unmindful  of  his  plighted  vows, 
Thy  false  one  courts  another's  bands, 

Fresh  kisses,  and  a  newer  spouse; 
Why,  let  the  perjured  rover  go ; 

No  blessings  shall  his  new  love  bring ; 
And  when  death  lays  his  body  low, 

Thy  wrongs  his  guilty  soul  shall  sting." 

"  My  pangs  no  cure,  no  comfort  crave; 

Joy,  hope,  and  life  alike  I  scorn ; 
My  hope  is  death,  my  joy  the  grave — 

Cursed  be  the  day  that  saw  me  born  ! 
Sink,  sink,  detested  vital  flame, 

Sink  in  the  starless  night  of  death  ! 
Not  God's,  but  Wilhelm's,  darling  name 

Shall  falter  from  my  parting  breath!" 

"  Judge  not,  great  God !  this  erring  child, 

No  guilt  her  bosom  dwells  within  ; 
Her  thoughts  are  crazed,  her  words  are  wild  ; 

Arm  not  for  her  the  death  of  sin !  — 
O  child  !  forget  thy  mortal  love, 

Think  of  God's  love  and  mercies  sweet ; 
So  shall  thy  soul,  in  realms  above, 

A  bright  eternal  bridegroom  meet." 

"  O  mother !  what  is  God's  sweet  bliss  ? 

O  mother,  mother !  what  is  hell  ? 
With  Wilhelm  only  there  is  bliss, 

And  without  Wilhelm  only  hell ! 
O'er  this  torn  heart,  o'er  these  sad  eyes, 

Let  the  still  grave's  long  midnight  reign  ; 
Unless  my  love  that  bliss  supplies, 

Nor  earth  nor  heaven  can  bliss  contain." 

Thus  did  the  demon  of  despair 

Her  wilder'd  sense  to  madness  strain, 
Thus  did  her  impious  clamours  dare 

Eternal  Wisdom  to  arraign. 
She  beat  her  breast,  her  hands  she  wrung, 

Till  westward  sunk  the  car  of  light, 
And  countless  stars  in  air  were  hung, 

To  gem  the  matron  weeds  of  night. 
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Hush !  with  high  tread  and  prancings  proud, 

A  war-hoise  shakes  the  rattling  gate ; 
Clattering  his  clashing  armour  loud, 

Arrives  a  horseman  at  the  grate  : 
And,  hush  !  the  door-bell  gently  rings — 

What  sounds  are  those  we  faintly  hear  ? 
The  night-breeze  in  low  murmur  brings 

These  words  to  Leonora's  ear : — 

"  Holla,  holla  !  my  life,  my  love! 

Does  Leonora  watch  or  sleep  ? 
Still  does  her  heart  my  vows  approve  ? 

Does  Leonora  smile  or  weep  ?" 
"  O  Wilhelm,  thou  !  these  eyes  for  thee 

Fever1  d  with  tearful  vigils  burn ; 
Aye  fear  and  woe  have  dwelt  with  me : 

Oh,  why  so  late  thy  wish'd  return  ?" 

"  At  dead  of  night  alone  we  ride, 

From  Prague's  far-distant  field  I  come ; 
'Twas  late  ere  I  could  'gin  bestride 

This  coal-black  barb  to  bring  thee  home." 
"  Oh,  rest  thee  first,  my  Wilhelm,  here  ! 

Bleak  roars  the  blast  through  vale  and  grove; 
Oh,  come,  thy  war-worn  limbs  to  cheer 

On  the  soft  couch  of  joy  and  love!" 

"  Let  the  bleak  blast,  my  child,  roar  on — 

Let  it  roar  on ;  we  dare  not  stay : 
My  fierce  barb  maddens  to  be  gone, 

My  spurs  are  set — away,  away ! 
Mount  by  thy  true  love's  guardian  side; 

We  should  ere  this  have  full  far  sped; 
Five  hundred  destined  miles  we  ride 

This  night  to  reach  our  nuptial  bed." 

"  Our  nuptial  bed,  this  night  so  dark, 

So  late,  five  hundred  miles  to  roam  ? 
Yet  sounds  the  bell,  which  struck  to  mark 

That  in  one  hour  would  midnight  come." 
"  See  there,  see  here,  the  moon  shines  clear, 

We  and  the  dead  ride  fast  away ; 
I  'gage,  though  long  our  way  and  drear, 

We  reach  our  nuptial  bed  to-day." 
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"  Say  where  the  bed,  the  bridal  hall  ? 

What  guests  our  blissful  union  greet  ?" 
"  Low  lies  the  bed,  still,  cold,  and  small  — 

Six  dark  boards  and  one  milk-white  sheet." 
"  Hast  room  for  me  ?"    "  Room,  room  enow : 

Come,  mount ;  strange  hands  our  feast  prepare ; 
To  grace  the  solemn  rite  e'en  now, 

No  common  bridesmen  wait  us  there." 

Loose  was  her  zone,  her  breast  unveil'd, 

All  wild  her  shadowy  tresses  hung; 
O'er  fear  confiding  love  prevail'd, 

As  lightly  on  the  barb  she  sprung. 
Like  wind  the  bounding  courser  flies, 

Earth  shakes  his  thundering  hoofs  beneath ; 
Dust,  stones,  and  sparks  in  whirlwinds  rise, 

And  horse  and  horseman  pant  for  breath. 

How  swift,  how  swift,  from  left  to  right 

The  racing  fields  and  hills  recede  ! 
Burns,  bridges,  rocks,  that  cross  their  flight, 

In  thunders  echo  to  their  speed. 
"  Fear'st  thou,  my  love  ?  the  moon  shines  clear 

Hurrah !  how  swiftly  speed  the  dead  ! 
The  dead  does  Leonora  fear  ?" 

"  Ah,  no — but  talk  not  of  the  dead!" 

What  accents  low  of  wail  and  woe 

Have  made  yon  shrieking  raven  soar  • 
The  death-bell  beats,  the  dirge  repeats, 

"  This  dust  to  parent  dust  restore." 
Blackening  the  night,  a  funeral  train 

On  a  cold  bier  a  coffin  brings ; 
Their  slow  pace  measured  to  a  strain 

Sad  as  the  saddest  night-bird  sings. 

"  This  dust  to  dust  restore,  what  time 

The  midnight  dews  o'er  graves  are  shed ; 
Meanwhile  of  brides  the  flower  and  pride 

I  carry  to  our  nuptial  bed. 
Sexton,  thy  sable  minstrels  bring ; 

Come,  priest,  the  eternal  bonds  to  bless  ; 
All  in  deep  groans  our  spousals  sing, 

Ere  we  the  genial  pillow  press." 


The  bier,  the  coffin  tlisappear'd, 

The  dirge  in  distant  echoes  died ; 
Quick  sounds  of  viewless  steps  are  heard, 

Hurrying  the  coal-black  barb  beside. 
Like  wind  the  bounding  courser  flies, 

Earth  shakes  his  thundering  hoofs  beneath ; 
Dust,  stones,  and  sparks  in  whirlwinds  rise, 

And  horse  and  horseman  pant  for  breath. 

Mountains  and  trees  on  left  and  right 

Swam  backward  from  their  aching  view ; 
With  speed  that  mock'd  the  labouring  sight, 

Towns,  villages,  and  castles  flew. 
"  Fear'st  thou,  my  love?  the  moon  shines  clear; 

Hurrah  !  how  swiftly  speed  the  dead ! 
The  dead  does  Leonora  fear  ?" 

"  Oh,  leave — oh,  leave  in  peace  the  dead  !" 

See  where  fresh  blood-gouts  mat  the  green, 

Yon  wheel  its  reeking  points  advance; 
There,  by  the  moon's  wan  light  half  seen, 

Grim  ghosts  of  tombless  murderers  dance. 
"  Come,  spectres  of  the  guilty  dead, 

With  us  your  goblin  morris  ply ; 
Come  all  in  festive  dance  to  tread, 

Ere  on  the  bridal  couch  we  lie." 

Forward  the  obedient  phantoms  push, 

Their  trackless  footsteps  rustle  near, 
In  sounds  like  autumn's  winds  that  rush 

Through  withering  wood  or  beechwood  sere. 
With  lightning's  force  the  courser  flies, 

Earth  shakes  his  thundering  hoofs  beneath  ; 
Dust,  stones,  and  sparks  in  whirlwinds  rise, 

And  horse  and  horseman  pant  for  breath. 


Swift  roll  the  moonlight  scenes  away, 

Hills  chasing  hills  successive  fly, 
E'en  stars  that  pave  th*  eternal  way 

Seem  shooting  to  a  backward  sky. 
"  Fear'st  thou,  my  love  ?  the  moon  shines  clear 

Hurrah  !  how  swiftly  speed  the  dead  ! 
The  dead  does  Leonora  fear  ?" 

"  O  God  !  oh,  leave — oh,  leave  the  dead!" 

"  Barb,  barb !  methinks  the  cock's  shrill  horn 

Warns  that  our  sand  is  nearly  run  ; 
Barb,  barb  !  I  scent  the  gales  of  morn, 

Haste,  that  our  course  be  timely  done ! 
Our  course  is  done ;  our  sand  is  run  ; 

The  nuptial  bed  the  bride  attends ; 
This  night  the  dead  have  swiftly  sped — 

Here,  here  our  midnight  travel  ends ! " 

Full  at  a  portal's  massy  grate 

The  plunging  steed  impetuous  dash VI ; 
At  the  dread  shock,  wall,  bars,  and  gate 

Hurl'd  down  with  headlong  ruin  clash 'd  : 
There  sheeted  phantoms  gibbering  glide 

O'er  paths  with  bones  and  fresh  skulls  strewn 
Charnels  and  tombs  on  every  side 

Gleam  dimly  to  the  blood-red  moon. 

So  while  the  night's  dread  glooms  increase, 

All  changed  the  wandering  horseman  stood ; 
His  crumbling  flesh  fell  piece  by  piece, 

Like  ashes  from  consuming  wood  ; 
Shrunk  to  a  skull  his  pale  head  glares, 

High-ridged  his  eyeless  sockets  stand, 
All  bone  his  lengthening  form  appears, 

A  dart  gleams  deadly  from  his  hand. 


The  fiend-horse  snorts,  blue  fiery  flakes 

Collected  roll  his  nostrils  round ; 
High  reared  his  bristling  mane  he  shakes, 

And  sinks  beneath  the  rending  ground. 
Demons  the  thundering  clouds  bestride, 

Ghosts  yell  the  yawning  tombs  beneath ; 
Leonora's  heart,  its  life-blood  dried, 

Hangs  quivering  on  the  dart  of  death. 


Throng'd  in  the  moon's  eclipsing  shade, 

Of  fiends  and  shapes  a  spectre-crowd 
Dance  featly  round  th'  expiring  maid, 

And  howl  this  awful  lesson  loud : 
"  Learn  patience,  though  thy  heart  should  break, 

Nor  seek  God's  mandates  to  control : 
Now  this  cold  earth  thy  dust  shall  take, 

And  Heaven  relenting  take  thy  soul !" 


'J'HOU  cheerful  Bee,  come,  freely  come, 

And  travel  round  my  woodbine  bower, 
Delight  me  with  thy  wandering  hum, 

And  rouse  me  from  my  musing  hour ; 
Oh,  try  no  more  yon  tedious  fields, 
Come  taste  the  sweets  my  garden  yields  ; 
The  treasure  of  each  blooming  mine, 
The  bud,  the  blossom  —  all  are  thine. 

And,  careless  of  this  noontide  heat, 
I'll  follow  as  thy  ramble  guides ; 

To  watch  thee  pause  and  chafe  thy  feet, 
And  sweep  them  o'er  thy  downy  sides ; 

Then  in  a  flower's  bell  nestling  lie, 

And  all  thy  busiest  ardour  ply  ; 

Then  o'er  the  stem,  though  fair  it  grow, 

With  touch  rejecting,  glance  and  go. 

O  nature  kind  !  O  labourer  wise ! 

That  roam'st  along  the  summer  ray, 
Glean 'st  every  bliss  thy  life  supplies, 

And  meet'st  prepar'd  thy  wintry  day ; 
Go,  envied,  go, —  with  crowded  gates 
The  hive  thy  rich  return  awaits, — 
Bear  home  thy  store  in  triumph  gay, 
And  shame  each  idler  on  thy  way. 
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gWEET  Brooklet,  ever  gliding, 
Now  high  the  mountain  riding, 
The  lone  vale  now  dividing, 

Whither  away  ? 
"  With  pilgrim  course  I  flow, 
Or  in  summer's  scorching  glow, 
Or  o'er  moonless  wastes  of  snow, 

Nor  stop  nor  stay; 
For,  oh,  by  high  behest, 
To  a  bright  abode  of  rest, 
In  my  parent  Ocean's  breast, 

I  hasten  away ! " 


Many  a  dark  morass, 
Many  a  craggy  mass, 
Thy  feeble  force  must  pass ; 

Yet,  yet  delay ! 

"  Though  the  marsh  be  dire  and  deep, 
Though  the  crag  be  stern  and  steep, 
On,  on  my  course  must  sweep, 

I  may  not  stay; 
For,  oh,  be  it  east  or  west, 
To  a  home  of  glorious  rest, 
In  the  bright  sea's  boundless  breast, 

I  hasten  away ! " 


The  warbling  bowers  beside  thee, 
The  laughing  flowers  that  hide  thee, 
With  soft  accord  they  chide  thee ; 

Sweet  Brooklet,  stay ! 
"  I  taste  of  the  fragrant  flowers, 
I  respond  to  the  warbling  bowers, 
And  sweetly  they  charm  the  hours 

Of  my  winding  way; 
But  ceaseless,  still,  in  quest 
Of  that  everlasting  rest, 
In  my  parent's  boundless  breast, 

I  hasten  away !" 


Know'st  thou  that  dread  abyss 
Is  a  scene  of  bliss  ? 
Ah,  rather  cling  to  this; 

Sweet  Brooklet,  stay ! 
"  Oh,  who  shall  fitly  tell 
What  wonders  there  may  dwell  ? — 
That  world  of  mystery  well 

Might  strike  dismay : 
But  I  know  'tis  my  parent's  breast ; 
There  held,  I  must  needs  be  blest; 
And  with  joy  to  that  promised  rest 

I  hasten  away!" 


S»tng  jFatfirr  to  fit's  Baugfjtrr. 


e,  my  sweet  Kathleen,  the  benshee  has  cried, 
I  die,  ere  to-morrow  I  die ; 
This  rose  thou  hast  gather'd  and  laid  by  my  side 

Will  live,  my  child,  longer  than  I. 
My  days,  they  are  gone  like  a  tale  that  is  told  — 

Let  me  bless  thee  and  bid  thee  adieu  ; 
For  never  to  father,  when  feeble  and  old, 
Was  daughter  so  kind  and  so  true. 

Thou  hast  walk'd  by  my  side,  and  my  board  thou  hast  spread 

For  my  chair  the  warm  corner  hast  found; 
And  told  my  dull  ear  what  the  visitor  said, 

When  I  saw  that  the  laughter  went  round. 
Thou  hast  succour'd  me  still,  and  my  meaning  express'd, 

When  memory  was  lost  on  its  way  ; 
Thou  hast  pillow'd  my  head  when  I  laid  it  to  rest ; 

Thou  art  weeping  beside  me  to-day. 

O  Kathleen,  my  love,  thou  couldst  choose  the  good  part, 

And  more  than  thy  duty  hast  done  : 
Go  now  to  thy  Dermot,  be  clasp 'd  to  his  heart — 

He  merits  the  love  he  has  won. 
Be  duteous  and  tender  to  him  as  to  me  ; 

Look  up  to  the  Mercy-seat  then  ; 
And  passing  this  shadow  of  death  which  I  see, 

Come,  come  to  my  arms  back  again. 


he  was,  contemning  all  things  mean, 
His  truth  unquestion'd  and  his  soul  serene : 
Of  no  man's  presence  Isaac  felt  afraid  ; 
At  no  man's  question  Isaac  look'd  dismay M : 
Shame  knew  him  not,  he  dreaded  no  disgrace ; 
Truth,  simple  truth,  was  written  in  his  face, 
Yet  while  the  serious  thought  his  soul  approved, 
Cheerful  he  seem'd,  and  gentleness  he  loved  ; 
To  bliss  domestic  he  his  heart  resign'd, 
And,  with  the  firmest,  had  the  fondest  mind  : 
Were  others  joyful,  he  look'd  smiling  on, 
And  gave  allowance  where  he  needed  none; 
Good  he  refused  with  future  ill  to  buy, 
Nor  knew  a  joy  that  caused  reflection's  sigh ; 
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A  friend  to  virtue,  his  unclouded  breast 

No  envy  stung,  no  jealousy  distress'd  ; 

(Bane  of  the  poor!  it  wounds  their  weaker  mind, 

To  miss  one  favour  which  their  neighbours  find:) 

Yet  far  was  he  from  stoic  pride  removed  ; 

He  felt  humanely,  and  he  warmly  loved : 

I  mark'd  his  action  when  his  infant  died, 

And  his  old  neighbour  for  offence  was  tried ; 

The  still  tears,  stealing  down  that  furrow'd  cheek, 

Spoke  pity,  plainer  than  the  tongue  can  speak. 

If  pride  were  his,  'twas  not  their  vulgar  pride 

Who,  in  their  base  contempt,  the  great  deride ; 

Nor  pride  in  learning, — though  my  clerk  agreed, 

If  fate  should  call  him,  Ashford  might  succeed; 

Nor  pride  in  rustic  skill,  although  we  knew 

None  his  superior,  and  his  equals  few : — 

But  if  that  spirit  in  his  soul  had  place, 

It  was  the  jealous  pride  that  shuns  disgrace; 

A  pride  in  honest  fame,  by  virtue  gain'd, 

In  sturdy  boys  to  virtuous  labours  train'd ; 

Pride,  in  the  power  that  guards  his  country's  coast, 

And  all  that  Englishmen  enjoy  and  boast ; 

Pride,  in  a  life  that  slander's  tongue  defied, — 

In  fact,  a  noble  passion,  misnamed  pride. 

He  had  no  party's  rage,  no  sect'ry's  whim ; 
Christian  and  countryman  was  all  with  him  : 
True  to  his  church  he  came;  no  Sunday-shower 
Kept  him  at  home  in  that  important  hour ; 
Nor  his  firm  feet  could  one  persuading  sect, 
By  the  strong  glare  of  their  new  light,  direct; — 
"  On  hope,  in  mine  own  sober  light,  I  gaze, 
But  should  be  blind  and  lose  it  in  your  blaze." 

In  times  severe,  when  many  a  sturdy  swain 
Felt  it  his  pride,  his  comfort,  to  complain, 
Isaac  their  wants  would  soothe,  his  own  would  hide, 
And  feel  in  that  his  comfort  and  his  pride. 

At  length  he  found,  when  seventy  years  were  run, 
His  strength  departed,  and  his  labour  done; 


When  he,  save  honest  fame,  retain'd  no  more, 
But  lost  his  wife  and  saw  his  children  poor : 
'Twas  then,  a  spark  of — say  not  discontent  — 
Struck  on  his  mind,  and  thus  he  gave  it  vent : 

"  Kind  are  your  laws  ('tis  not  to  be  denied), 
That  in  yon  house  for  ruin'd  age  provide. 
And  they  are  just; — when  young,  we  give  you  all, 
And  for  assistance  in  our  weakness  call. — 
Why,  then,  this  proud  reluctance  to  be  fed, 
To  join  your  poor,  and  eat  the  parish -bread  ? 
But  yet  I  linger,  loath  with  him  to  feed 
Who  gains  his  plenty  by  the  sons  of  need  ; 
He  who  by  contract  all  your  paupers  took, 
And  gauges  stomachs  with  an  anxious  look  : 
On  some  old  master  I  could  well  depend, 
See  him  with  joy,  and  thank  him  as  a  friend ; 
But  ill  on  him  who  doles  the  day's  supply, 
And  counts  our  chances,  who  at  night  may  die  : 
Yet  help  me,  Heaven  !  and  let  me  not  complain 
Of  what  I  suffer,  but  my  fate  sustain." 

Such  were  his  thoughts,  and  so  resigned  he  grew ; 
Daily  he  placed  the  workhouse  in  his  view ! 
But  came  not  there,  for  sudden  was  his  fate, 
He  dropp'd,  expiring,  at  his  cottage-gate. 

I  feel  his  absence  in  the  hours  of  prayer, 
And  view  his  seat,  and  sigh  for  Isaac  there : 
I  see  no  more  those  white  locks  thinly  spread 
Round  the  bald  polish  of  that  honoured  head  ; 
No  more  that  awful  glance  on  playful  wight, 
Compell'd  to  kneel  and  tremble  at  the  sight, 
To  fold  his  fingers,  all  in  dread  the  while, 
Till  Mister  Ashford  soften'd  to  a  smile; 
No  more  that  meek  and  suppliant  look  in  prayer, 
Nor  the  pure  faith  (to  give  it  force)  are  there : — 
But  he  is  blest ;  and  I  lament  no  more 
A  wise  good  man  contented  to  be  poor. 


clouds  hang  thick  and  heavy  o'er  the  deep  ; 
And  heavily,  upon  the  long  slow  swell, 
The  vessel  laboured  on  the  labouring  sea. 
The  reef-points  rattled  on  the  shivering  sail ; 
At  fits  the  sudden  gust  howled  ominous, 
Anon  with  unremitting  fury  raged  ; 
High  rolled  the  mighty  billows,  and  the  blast 
Swept  from  their  sheeted  sides  the  showery  foam  : 
Vain  now  were  all  the  seamen's  homeward  hopes, 
Vain  all  their  skill !  — we  drove  before  the  storm. 


'Tis  pleasant,  by  the  cheerful  hearth,  to  hear 
Of  tempests,  and  the  dangers  of  the  deep, 
And  pause  at  times,  and  feel  that  we  are  safe  ; 
Then  listen  to  the  perilous  tale  again, 
And,  with  an  eager  and  suspended  soul, 
Woo  terror  to  delight  us.     But  to  hear 


The  roaring  of  the  raging  elements, — 
To  know  all  human  skill,  all  human  strength, 
Avail  not, — to  look  round,  and  only  see 
The  mountain -wave,  incumbent  with  its  weight 
Of  waters  bursting  o'er  the  reeling  bark; — 
O  God  !  this  is  indeed  a  dreadful  thing  ! 
And  he  who  hath  endured  the  horror  once 
Of  such  an  hour,  doth  never  hear  the  storm 
Howl  round  his  home,  but  he  remembers  it, 
And  thinks  upon  the  suffering  mariner ! 


SSSritten  in  Spring. 

not  these  flowers  will  quickly  fade, 
This  spring-time  soon  have  pass'd  away  ; 
While  they  have  been,  for  me  they  made 
Bright  wreaths  for  many  a  distant  day. 

Thank  Heaven  !  e'en  transient  things  below, 

So  lovely,  never  need  depart ; 
The  sweetest  thoughts  are  those  which  grow 

From  memory  on  the  faithful  heart. 

The  daisied  spring,  the  home-like  spot, 
The  friend  that  used  to  please  me  well, 

May  pass,  but  cannot  be  forgot ;  — 
Love's  image  is  indelible. 
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Sonnet. 

JF  thou  wouldst  find  what  holiest  men  have  sought 

Communion  with  the  power  of  Poesy — 

Empty  thy  mind  of  all  unquiet  thought ; 

Lay  bare  thy  spirit  to  the  vaulting  sky 

And  glory  of  the  sunshine  :  go  and  stand 

Where  nodding  briers  sport  with  the  water-break, 

Or  by  the  plashings  of  a  moonlight  creek, — 

Or  breast  the  wind  upon  some  jutting  land. 

The  most  unheeded  things  have  influences 

That  sink  into  the  soul :  in  after-hours 

We  oft  are  tempted  suddenly  to  dress 

The  tombs  of  half-forgotten  moods  with  flowers  : 

Our  own  choice  mocks  us ;  and  the  sweetest  themes 

Come  to  us  without  call,  wayward  as  dreams. 
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